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FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



TO 

MR. MCHARD COBBETT. 



LETTER I. 

OF THB UnUTT OF LEABNING FRENCH. 

Mt dear littlb Son, 

1. Before we set about learning any thing, 
he it what it may, it is right that we ascertain the 
thing to be such as is likely to be useful to us ; and 
it is but reasonable that the usefulness should, in 
point of magnitude, bear a just proportion to the 
expense, whether of money or of time, demanded 
by the task which vfe are going to encounter. If I 
did not think the French language a thing of this 
character, I certainly should not wish you to learn 
it. But a very little reflection will convince you, 
that it is a branch of learning, which, in the present 
age, stands, in the sc^e of importance, next after 
tiiat of our native language. 

2. It would be tedious, my dear Richard, to em^ 
merate all the reasons for learning French : but, 
when I tell you, that the laws of England were, for 
several centuries, written and administered in 
French ; that some of the present statutes stand in 
that language ; that a great part of the law ter^ls 
in use at this day, are also French ; were I to tell 
you only this^ you woyld, I hope, see a motivo 

i* 
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more than sufficient to induce you to undertake 
the learning of this language ; especially when you 
find that I have done all in my power to render the 
undertaking easy and pleasant. 

3. There are, however, many other motives of 
equal, and some, perhaps, of greater weight. The 
French language is the language of all the courts of 
Europe, The cause of this is of no -consequence: 
the fact is all that we have to do with here ; and 
that is undeniable. Then observe, that, though 
each of the great nations of Europe generally in- 
sists that the treaties, to which it is a party, shall be 
in its own language, or in Latin; yet, the French 
is, in spite of all the efforts that have been made to 
prevent it, the universal language of negoctations. 
Few, indeed, comparatively speaking, are the per- 
sons employed in this way ; but, the instances, in 
which, for purposes connected with war, or with 
foreign commerce, it is necessary to be master oi 
the French language, are by no means few, or of 
little importance. 

4. In the carrying on of trade, and in the affairs 
of merchants, it is frequently absolutely necessary 
to be able to speak and to write French. A young 
man, whether in trade of wholesale or of retail, and 
especially in the counting-house of a merchant, is 
worth a great deal more when he possesses the 
French language, than when he does not. To 
travel on the continent of Europe without being 
able to speak French, is to be, during such travel- 
ling, a sort of Deaf and Dumb person. Humilia- 

.tion and mortification greater than this it is hardly 
possible to imagine ; and these will be by no means 
diminished by the reflection, that we owe them to 

•t)ur own want of attention and industry. 

5. Though many of the French books are trans- 
lated into English, the far greater part are not; 
and, in every branch of knowledge, great indeed is 
the number of those books which it may be useful 
to read. But, were there only the pain arising 
from the want of a knowledge of French, when we 
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fall into a company, where we hear one of onr own 
nation conversing with a Frenchman, this alone 
ought to be more than sufficient to urge a young 
person on to the study. I remember a young lady, 
in Long Island, who nad been out on a visit to a 
house where one of the company happened to be a 
French lady who could not speak English, and 
where a young American lady had been interpre- 
tress between this foreigner and the rest of the com- 
pany ; and I shall never forget the manner in which 
the first mentioned young lady expressed the sense 
of her humiliation : ''I never, before," said she, ^^in 

all my life, felt envy : but, there was Miss , first 

turning to the right and then to the left, and, at 
each turn, changing her language ; and there sat I 
like a post, feeling mysdf more her inferiour than 
I can describe." 

6. It is really thus. This talent gives, in such 
cases, not only an air of superiority, but also a rea- 
sonable and just claim to real superiority; because 
it must be manifest to every one, that it is the efiect 
of attention and of industry, as well as of good natu- 
ral capacity of mind. It is not a thing like dancing 
or singing, perfection in the former of which is 
most likely to arise from an accidental pliancy of 
the limbs, and in the latter, A-om an organization 
of the throat and lungs, not less accidental : it is 
not a thing of this sort, but a thing, the possession 
of which necessarily implies considerable powers 
of mind, and a meritorious application of those 
powers. Besides these considerations, there is this : 
that by learning French irctt, you will really be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with your own 
language. If Dr. Johnson had known the French 
language, he could not have scarcely committed 
any of those numerous blunders (relating to words 
from the French) which are contained in his Dic- 
tionary, and of which I will here give you a speci- 
men. He has this passage : " Rabbet : a joint 
made by paring two pieces of wood, so that they 
wrap ovex one another." Then, the verb he has 
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thus : ** To RABBET : to pare down two pieces of 
wood 80 as to fit one another." The Doctor meant 
" to make them fit one another." But to our point : 
The Doctor says, that to rabbet comes from the 
French verb rabbatre, which means to hate^ or 
abaie^ to bring down. So, says the Doctor, to rab- 
bet comes from rabbatre ; for, the wood is brought 
down by the carpenter's tool ! What ! Doctor ? to 
bate, abate, the wood ! This is far-fetched indeed. 
Now, if the Doctor had known French only tolera- 
bly well, he would have known that rabot is a car- 
penter's plane ; that raboter is to plane wood with 
a carpenter's plane ; and that boards fitted together 
by means of the plane, and not by means of the 
saw, the chisel, or other tools, are boards rabotes, 
or, in English, raboted. How plain is all this ! And 
how clear it is, that we have here got a piece of 
nonsense in our language, because Dr. Johnson did 
not know French ! 

7. Having now spoken of the motives to the 
learning of French, I shall, in the next Letter, 
speak of the way to go to work, and how to proceed 
in order to accomplish the object. Before, how- 
ever, I proceed farther, let me explain to you the 
meaning of the numerical figures which I have used 
here, from 1 to 7. Each of the portions of writing, 
distinguished by these figures respectively, is called 
a paragraph ; and, as you, in the course of the let- 
ters that I am addressing to you, will find yourself 
frequently directed to look at parts of them, other 
than the part which you are then reading, you will 
more quickly find the thing which you want, by 
being referred to the paragraph, than you would, 
if you were referred to the page, 

8. The hope which I entertain of seeing you 
write, and of hearing you speak French correctly, 
is, I am sure, equalled by the desire which you have 
not to disappoint that hope. My dear little son, I 
beg you to remember, that to succeed in an under- 
taking like this requires great assiduity and perse- 
verance ^ but, remember also, that nothing is justly 
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gained without labour of some sort or other ; and, 
bear constantly in mind, that, in proportion to your 
increase in knowledge and talent, will be the in- 
crease of the satisfaction of your affectionate lathery 

William Cobbbtt. 
KenstngUm, I7th JunCy 1824. 



LETTER n. 

ON THB WAT OF OOING TO WORK AND OF PROCEEODfO 
m THE LEARNING OF FRENCH. 

My DEAR Richard, 

9. It is not sufficient that the thing we seek 
to gain is useful in its nature ; nor is it sufficient, 
that, in addition to this, we are assiduous and per- 
severing in the pursuit of it : we must go the right 
way to work, set out and go on in the right path ; 
or our labour, if not whoUy lost, will be, in great 
part, at least, spent in vain. 

10. Parents innumerable well know, that young 
people of good capacity frequently spend year after 
year in what is called learning French ; and that, 
at the end of the time, they really know very little 
of the matter. Out of a thousand of those who are 
usually, at the schools, denominated " Prench 
ScJwlarSj'^ there are, perhaps, not twenty who ever 
become able to write a letter or to hold a conversa- 
tion in French. How did it happen, then, that I^ 
who had every disadvantage to make head against ; 
who began to study French in the woods of North 
America, in 1791 ; who crossed the Atlantic ocean 
twice between that year and 1793 ; how did it hap- 
pen, that I, who had never had a master to assist 
me but one single month in 1792, should, in 1793, 
write and publish, in the French language, a Gram- 
mar for the teaching of French people English ; 
which Grammar, first published at Philadelphia, 
found its way to France, and has long been, for the 
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purpose for which it was intended, in general use 
throughout all the countries of Europe? 

11. True, I was very assiduous, very persevering 
(as I trust you will be), and I had also good natu- 
ral capacity : but, my firm belief is, that in these 
respects, I did not exceed anyone of thousands upon 
thousands, who, after years of expense to their pa- 
rents and of torment to themselves, give up the pur- 
suit in disgust, from perceiving that they have really 
learnt nothing that is worthy of being called French. 
Nor is this result at all surprising, when we come 
to look into the books called " IVench Graminars,^^ 
where we find such a mass of confusion, that the 
wonder is, not that so few persons learn French, 
but that it is ever learned by any one at all. 

12. I found it necessary to make a son of Gram- 
mar for myself; to write down the principles and 
rules as I went on ; to pick my way along by means 
of the Dictionary; to get over the difliculties by 
mere dint of labour. When I afterwards came to 
teach the English language to French people in 
Philadelphia, I found that none of the Grammars, 
then to be had, were of much use to me. I found 
them so defective, that I wrote down instructions 
and gave them to my scholars in manuscript. At 
the end of a few months, this became too trouble- 
some; and these manuscript instructions assumed 
the shape of a Grammar in print, the copy-right 
of which I sold to Tliomas Bradford, a bookseller 
of Philadelphia, for a hundred dollars, or, twenty- 
two pounds, eleven shillings and sixpence ; which 
Grammar, under the title of MaUre d? Anglois^ is, 
as I have just observed, now in general use all over 
Europe. 

13. The great fault of all the French Grammars, 
that I have met with, is that which, as, Mr. Tull tells 
us. Lord Bacon found in the books on farming and 
gardening; namely, that they contain no principles : 
or, in other words, that they give us no reasons for 
OU4 doing that which they tell us we must do. In- 
deed, these Grammars are, as far as my observation 
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has gone, little more than masses of rtdes of tocajow* 
lories^ and of tables ; things heaped together, appa- 
rently, for the express purpose of loa£ng the me- 
mory and of creating disgust. These Grammars 
take the scholar into the subject without any prepa- 
ration ; they give him no clear description, or ac- 
count, of the tiling which he is going to learn; 
their manner of going from one topic to another, is 
so abrupt, that all is unconnected in the mind of 
the scholar ; they seldom, or ever, give him any reip- 
son for any thing that he is instructed to do ; they 
never explain to him that which he does not under- 
stand by that which he does understand ; and, in 
short, they are of very little use to either master or 
scholar. 

14. In the Grammax, which I am now writing 
for you, I shall endeavour to make the undertaking 
as little wearisome as possible. But, even here, I 
should observe to you, that a foreign language is a 
thing not to be learned without labour, and a great 
deal of labour, too. It is a valuable acquisition ; and 
there must be value given for it. It is a thing to be 
pnrdiased only with labour, and the greater part of 
that labour must be performed by the scholar. 
. \fi7 1 have to perform the double task of teaching 
you Grammar^ and of teaching you French. If you 
bew your own language grammatically, the un- 
dertaking would be much easier for me and much 
easier for you ; but, let it be remembered, that, in 
proportion to the greatness of the difficulty is the 
merit which justice awards to success. I have 
adopted the epistolary form, that is, I write in the 
form of Letters, for the sake of 'plainness, and, at 
the same time, for the sake of obtaining and securing 
your attention. We are naturally more attentive to 
that which is addressed to tis, than we are to that 
which reaches our ear or our eye as mere unpointed 
observation. You do not yet know what it is that 
pammarians noil impersonal verbs ; but, in giving 
gstructions, the impersonal mode of speaking must 
belesg forcible, at well as less clear than the peiaonal. 
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'' You must take care," is a very different thing from 
"care must be taken p^ or, it has, at any rate, a very 
dijfferent effect upon the reader. 

16. The manner in which I propose to proceed in 
the teaching of you, is this : Firs^ I shall, in Letter 
IIL, explain to you what Granunar is^ wnat is tiie 
meaning of the word. I shall, then, m Letter IV., 
teach you what are the different parts of speech, or 
sorts of words. I shall treat of the nature and use 
of each of these sorts of words, or parts of speech ; 
and, at every stage, I shall show you, in the plainest 
manner that I am able, the difference between your 
own language and the French language ; for, this it 
is that you want to learn ; to be able to say in the 
latter that which you are able to say in the former. 
That part of Grammar which distinguishes one 
part of speech from another, which treats of the re- 
lationship of words, and which shows how, and 
under what circumstances, and for what purposes 
they change their form ; this part of Grammar, is 
called Etymology. When, therefore, I shall, in 
Letters from V. to XII., inclusive, have gone through 
the Etymology of all the parts of speech, ts^ing 
care to keep constantly before you the difference 
between the French and English languages, I shall, 
in Letter XIII., give you some Exercises in order, 
to fix fixmlj in your memory the nature and pro- 
perties of each of the parts of speech. I shall next 
go to the iSfi/ntax, or the putting of words into sen- 
tences. But, before I do this, I shall stop you a lit- 
tle to learn the Genders of Nouns, and the Conju- 
gations of Verbs. To introduce this great mass of 
matter at an earlier period would cause such great 
interruptions, that your study of Etymology would 
be broken into parcels, separated by chasms much 
too wide. Yet. this mass of matter must not be 
passed over: it must be encountered and mastered 
before you proceed to the Sfi^ntax. This matter 
will be the subject of Letter XIV. ; and, then, from 
LetterXV. to Letter XXVin., both inclusive, I shall 
give you the Sjffiiaxi or, as I described it beforei 
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that part of Grammar, which teaches us how to put 
words into sentences. Here also I shall take the 
parts of speech one by one, from the Article to the 
Conjunction ; and, at the end of my observations 
and rules relative to each, I shall give you an 
Exercise ; that is to say, a list or sentences, each of 
which will contain some word, or words, bringing 
into practice the rules and instructions just given 
you. These Exercises will consist of English sen- 
tences to be put into French; for, as to putting 
French into English, you will do that pretty well by 
the time that you get to Letter XIII. To put the 
English into French will be no easy matter; but, 
then, I shall lead you along so gradually, the sen- 
tences will be so short and so simple at first, and 
from the first exercise to the twentieth (for there 
will be twenty), I shall make the previous one so 
effectually smooth the way to its successor, that, I 
hope, you will find no difficulties that steady appli- 
cation will not quickly overcome. In the framing 
of these Exercises I have not (as most other gram- 
marians have done) put part of the French under 
the English, In my Grammar (called MaItre d* 
Anglois) I did this in compliance with fashion. But, 
experience has taught me, that the best way is, to 
give the English only, to let the scholar put the 
whole of the French as well as he can, and then, 
that he may be able to see whether he have made 
good French or not, to give him a complete transla-* 
tion of each Exercise at the end of the Grammar. 
This is the method that I shall pursue. I shall 
avoid Notes, and every other thing calculated to 
draw off, or to enfeeble, your attention. I shall not 
teaze you with Exceptions beyond what utility de- 
mands. I shall not call you off from a rule to read 
a note of half a page on exceptions relating to words 
Which you might, perhaps, never see in use four 
times in your life. I shall leave these things to 
those persons who are fond of curiosities ; and shall 
be content to assist you in the acquiring of that 
which \9 tiseftd, I shall, in the giving oC nvy *m- 
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structions, make use of the plainest language ; 'I 
shall endeavour to express myself in the clearest 
manner ; and shall avoid every thing which shall 
appear to me likely to bewilder you, or to make you 
weary. In short I shall talk to you in the most fa- 
miliar manner ; I shall give you reasons for doing 
that which I tell you ought to be done ; I shall write 
you Letters that I hope you would not think very 
dull, though they were formed into a book merely 
to read through. 

17. But, there is the spealdng of French. It is 
something, and a great deal, too, to be able to read 
French j it is more to be able to translate it into 
English ; it is still more to be able to translate En- 
glish into French : but, there is still the speaking 
of French, which is, as to this matter, the great, 
general, practical, and desired talent. Mind, how- 
ever, that, in the acquiring of this talent, this great 
accomplishment, you are got full nine tenths o." the 
way, when you have learned to translate (upon pa- 
per) English into French. I mean, of course, to 
translate well and with facility. When you have 
carried your acquisition thus far, there remains 
nothing but the sound, and it is quite surprising how 
quickly the ear and the tongue do their part of the 
business. When, however, we reflect, the reasons 
are plain enough. It is sound that is to be acquired ; 
and where we. take the day through, can possibly 
write one wori, we hear and utter thousands. Still, 
to learn the sound you must hear it. To acquire a 
proper pronunciation of French (or of any foreign 
language) is absolutely impossible without practice; 
without hearing others speak, and without speaking 
to those who are able to correct you when you pro- 
nounce badly. Sounds admit not of being descri- 
bed upon paper, I shall, under the head of Peo- 
soDY, in Letter III., prove to you that it is impos- 
sible for any human being to give written rules that 
can be of any use in teaching you how to pronounce 
French words. But, though, in order to learn to 
speak French^ you must have the assistance of a 
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teAcher^ or must live among, or be a good deal 
among, those who speak that language, stilJ, as I 
said before, the task is nine tent f is performed, when 
you have acquired all that the Grammar will teach 
you. But, it is not necessary for you to go through 
the Grammar before you beg'iti to learn to 'pro- 
nounce; that is to saj^, if you have a teacher^ or 
any one to instruct you in leading. You may, after 
you have got well into the grammar, be learning to 
pronounce words at the same time that you are 
learning the principles of the language. How you 
are to proceed in doing this, what you are to read, 
and other particulars relative to this matter, you will 
find mentioned in Letter III. 

18. The general error of those who attempt to 
leara French, is, that the moment they have begun 
to study, they want to get to reading French books, 
to translating, and to speaking. And this is very 
natural, because it seems like having actually got 
possession of part of the thing so anxiously sought 
after. But, this is going too fast : it is haste but not 
speed. The best way is to go patiently through the 
grammar as far as the end of Letter XIII. before 
you attempt to read or to pronounce^ even if you 
have a teacher. Your manner of proceeding ought 
to be this : read Letter III ten times over, and then 
write it twice over. Go on thus to the end of Let- 
ter XIII. By the time that you have advanced thus 
far, which will be in about a month from the time 
that you begin, you will find that you have learned 
a great deal. You will begin to see your way through 
that, which, at the outset, appeared to be utterly 
impenetrable. You will, therefore, have courage 
to proceed with the remaining Letters in the same 
Way, reading ten times and writing down twice. 
But, here, you will have Exercises. These, being 
merely English sentences for you to translate, need 
not be read, till you come to translate them. When 
you have read ten times and copied twice the Letter, 
for instance, on the Syntax of Articles, you will 
translate the Exercise in that Letter. Tl\wa you 
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will proceed to the end. Particular instructions 
relative to the manner of going on in translating 
you will find in Letter XVII., just before you begin 
this part of your labours. 

19. After you have gone through the whole of the 
rules and instructions, and have translated the whole 
of the Exercises, and have done this well, you will, 
of course, know how to write French tolerably well. 
Very easy will it be to learn to speak after this. 
But if you, too impatient to go thoroughly into the 
subjects of your grammar, hasten on to reading and 
to speaking without knowing any thing of the prin- 
ciples of the language, you will, in all probability, 
never speak French much better than an English 
footman, or lady's maid, who has been for a while 
in France. The first and the main thing is the 
Grammar : that, well learned, the rest is easy ; but,, 
that imperfectly learned, the remainder of your way 
is full of difficulty, and you never arrive at any thing 
approaching towards perfection. There are persons 
enough able to utter, or to put upon paper, sentences 
of broken French ; to ask people how they do, to 
talk of the weather, to call for victuals and drink ; 
but, this is not being a French scholar; and, I hope 
that nothing short of meriting this appellation will 
satisfy you. I shall slur nothing over. I know 
what were the difficulties the most troublesome to 
me. I remember the parts of the Grammar which, 
were to me the most abstruse, and which it cost me 
the most time to be able to understand. These 
parts, therefore, I shall take particular pains to make 
plain and easy to you. In short, on my part, no 
effort shall be wanting ; and, let me hope, that none 
will be wanting on yours. 
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LETTER III. 

of language and of grammar generally, and of 
the different branches, or divisions of grammar. 

My dear Richard, 

20. In pursuance of what I have said in para- 
graph 15, I am now about to explain to you what 
Language and Grammar are, in a general sense. 

21. Language is a French word as well as an 
English one. We take it, like a great many other 
of our words, from the French. Lan^te^ in French, 
means tongue ; and. Language means, if fully sta- 
ted, the things belonging to the tongue, or the 
things about which the tongue is employed, which 
things are words. 

22. Grammar is a science, which teaches us how 
to maJce use of words in a proper manner ; for, with- 
out some principle, or rule, m the using of words, 
we should have no standard whereby to ascertain 
their meaning. The main principles of Grammar 
apply to all languages alike ; and this you will, in 
the next Letter, see fully illustrated in my account 
of the different Parts of Speech^ or Sorts of Words. 

23. But, before I enter on this matter, I must 
speak of the different Branches^ or Divisions^ of 
Grammar; for, we must approach our subject by 
degrees, and in a regular manner, and clearly un- 
derstand what we ar? talking about, or we go on 
in vain. Grammar is usually divided into four 
Branches, which are thus named : Orthography^ 
Prosody^ Etymology, and Syntax. 

24. ORTHOGRAPHY means spelling, or word- 
making ; and the rules relating to it merely teach 
us what letters different words are to be com- 
posed of. It divides the letters into Vowels and 
Consonants. This is so very simple a matter, that 
it will be only necessary to add, imder this head, a 
few remarks as to the difference between the 'En- 
glish Alphabet (or set of letters) and that of the 

2* 
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French. The French Alphabet has no K and no 
W. It has all the other of our letters ; and it has 
none that our alphabet has not. But, though there 
be no K and no W used in the French language, 
the French use these letters, when they have to 
write the proper names of persons or places, which 
contain these letters ; as Kiagaton^ or Winchester ; 
because, if they were 1o put any other letter, or let- 
ters, in lieu of the K and W, they, in fact, would 
not be understood as speaking of the same places. 
Nevertheless, they do take this liberty in certain 
cases; for, they call Warsaw Varsovie. They 
have, then, twenty-four letters in their Alphabet 
They are written and printed in the same form 
that ours are. 



A. a. 


G,g, 


N.n. 


T.t. 


B.b. 


H.h. 


0.0. 


U.u. 


C. c. 


I. i. 


P.p. 


V.v^ 


D.d. 


J. j. 


Qq. 


X.X. 


E. e. 


L. 1. 


R. r. 


Y.y. 


F. f. 


M.m. 


S. s. 


Z. z. 



Of these the a, e, i, o, and w, are Vowels, and also 
the y, which the French call the y Grec, that is to 
say, Greek, The other letters are, as with us, con- 
sonants. The letters are written and printed like 
ours, except in the case of the c, which has some- 
times what they call a cedille to it, thus, 9 ; and then 
it is sounded like an English s. As to the spelling 
of words properly^ or, putting the right letters into 
them, there can be no rule given. It is a thing to 
be acquired by practice only. In case of words, 
which are derived from other words, the right spell- 
ing of the former will arise from a knowledge of 
the latter : thus, in our language, hairy naturally 
enough comes from hair ; but, what reason can be 
given, why hair should not be spelled hare^ instead 
of hair 7 The best, the shortest, and, indeed, the 
only way of learning to spell all the words of a lan- 

fiage correctly, is. to write them many times over. 
olSmg fixes woras in the mind like putting them 
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pon paper. The eye is a much hetter remembran- 
er than the ear, and the hand is a still better than the 
ye. For this reason it is that I always recommend 
great deal of.writing. — But, before I quit this head, 
must notice the stops (or points)^ the marks and 
lie accents; for, these really make part of a lan- 
:uage as much as letters do. Some of those which 
am going to give an account of here are used in 
oth the languages ; but there^ are some of them, 
vhich you will find, are used in French and not in 
ihiglish. 

Points. These are four in number : the comma 
( , ), /a virgide ; the semicolon (; ), /e point et la 
virgvle ; the colon ( : ), deux points ; the full 
point (.), le point, 
Marks. The maik of interrog'ation (1) ; that of 
admiration (\); that of parentliesis ( ) ; that 
of qiwtation ( " ). All the other marks, such as, 
*t + §liTr> 8ire merely used for the purpose of 
directing the eye of the reader to some note, or 
other matter to be referred to by direction of 
the writer. 
The foregoing are common to both languages, 
rhose which foUow are not used in English, except 
he hyphen and the elision ; and these are not used 
>yus for purposes at all resembling those for which 
hey are, in numerous cases, used by the French. 
Accents and Marks peculiar to the French. The 
hyphen (-), as in vient-U? (Is he coming?) 
The elision ('), as in P, in c'est lui, and in 
thousands of instances. The cedilla, or cediUey 
I have mentioned before. It is the tail to the 
c, thus, r p ). The dialysis ( ..) called Trem-a, 
in French ; it serves to part two vowels, which, 
joined together, would form a Diphthong", Then 
there are the acute accent (e), the grave (e) 
and the circumflex accents ( e ). These last 
are things of great importance ; for des and dis 
are different words ; so are a and d, la and Id, 
ou and oH. du and dit. These accents, there- 
fore, must oe attended to very caiefiilly. 
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Mute Letters. The e is called mute in some 
cases, and so is the h ; that is to say, when 
they are not sounded in speaking the words 
of which they make a part. 
Capital Letters. These are used at the bejO'in- 
ninsr of every sentence, set off by a full point ; 
and^ at the beginning of all proper names. In 
some other cases also, according to the taste of 
the writer. There is no law of grammar regu- 
lating this matter. Custom does a good deal, 
and that prescribes the use of capitals in writ- 
ing the names of the days of the week and the 
names of the months, and in many other cases. 
25. PROSODY means neither more nor less than 
what is expressed by the more common and better 
understood word, PRONUNCIATION ; that is to 
say, the using of the proper sound, and the em- 
ploying of the due length of time in the uttering of 
syllables and words, to lay down principles, or 
rules, in writing, relative to pronunciation, seems to 
be a thing absurd upon the very face of it ; because 
no one letter, no combination of letters, has any 
fixed sound or measure ; but varies, in both re- 
spects, with a great variety of circumstances. The 
sounds which some grammarians attempt to de- 
scribe as being those of the several letters of the 
French alphabet, arc, in fact, by no means perfect, 
and are only the sounds in certain cases. In other 
cases they are different. Indeed, it is impossible to 
write rules that can be of any real use, relative to 
the sounds of letters. No man can describe, by 
writing, the different sounds of our th ; and when 
you are told that the word Frangois is to be pro- 
nounced Frawnsey, or nearly so, of what use is it 
to write you down the sounds of the o, the i, and 
the s ? "When you are told, that the word parte- 
roient is to be pronounced farlerey, or as nearly as 
possible to that, what v^e can there be in giving 
you the sounds of the o, the ?*, the e, the n, and the 
t7 Again, perdreaux is pronounced peardro. It 
is^ therefore, worse than a waste of time to attempt 
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to give written rules relative to the pronunciation 
of individual letters; because such an attempt, 
while it cannot assist the learner, may, and iudeea 
must, tend to mislead him. Nor has the same com- 
bination of letters the same sound in all cases. The 
variances, in this respect, are numerous. There 
are nearly a thousand words in the French lan- 
guage, which are very nearly the same in sound, 
but different in their letters. There are many 
words, each of which may mean different things ; 
and some of them have one sound in one sense, and 
another sound in another sense. In short, to speak 
French in a manner at all resembling that of French 
people, or, indeed, in a manner to be understood by 
them, you must learn from ttie mouth of some one 
or more, who can speak the language. In default 
of other assistance, there must be a teacher for this 
purpose. To understand what you read in French, 
and, of course, to translate from French into Eng- 
lish ; to write French words, and to put them pro- 
perly )i\to sentences, and, of course, to translate 
from English into French : these you may be able 
to do without a teacher^ though not nearly so speedi- 
ly as with one. But to speak, free from ludicrous 
impropriety, without the assistance of the speaking 
of others, is absolutely impossible. You ought 
never, until you have been taught to pronounce, or 
except there be a teacher at your elbow, to attempt 
to pronounce a French word; for, having pro- 
nounced it viciously four or five times, it is hard to 
get rid of the bad habit. To speak French any thing 
Ske well, you must be taught to open the mouth 
much wider than we, English, generally, or, indeed, 
ever do. The French say of us, that we bite our 
words ; that is to say, that we speak with our upper 
and lower teeth nearly close to each other. If we 
do not break ourselves of this, we never speak 
French even tolerably well. The harshness of our 
luiguage leads us, in speaking, to slide over great 
numbers of our words, giving to each only a part, 
and, lometimes, a very small part, of its full pro* 
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nunciation. This habit we naturally fall into in 
reading and in speaking French, unless we be, at 
the outset, kept constantly on our guard against it ; 
and this sliding over is what the French language 
will by no means bear. The result of these remarks 
is, that, though, as far as the understanding of what 
we read in French, and as far as the writing of 
French, go, much may be done without any other 
assistance than that of books ; but, that as to speak- 
ing with any degree of propriety, it never can be 
acquired without the aid of the speaking of others. 
When, however, we come to speak ; then we find 
all the advantages of what we have learned from 
the grammar; for then we know what words to 
use and how to place them ; which, without the 
study of Grammar, we can never know. This con- 
stitutes the difference between the scholar and his 
footman, both being of the same age and both having 
the same opportunities of hearing French spoken. 
But, if the scholar have begun by pronouncing er- 
roneously ; if he have gone on, for even a little 
while, giving his English sounds to French words, 
it is ten to one tliat the footman, though he know 
not his letters, will, all his life time, pronounce bet- 
ter than the scholar ; because he will never have 
been misled. The age at which we begin to pro- 
nounce, is not of so much importance as is beg-in- 
ning' properly, whenever we do begin. Some 
imagine that we can never speak French well, unless 
we begin when veryyoun^. This is not the fact; I 
was twenty-six years old when I began to speak 
French ; and, in less than six months, French peo- 
ple used to take me for a Frenchman. To be sure, 
they are apt to stretch a point or two on the side of 
civility ; but, I' really did speak the language tole- 
rably well at the end of less than six months ; and 
I ascribe this to my not having attempted to pro- 
nounce until I had competent assistance. In para- 
graph 17, I told you that I should, in this place, 
give you some instructions how to proceed in leam- 
mg to read French. There will be no necessity 
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for my giving you any matter merely to read, and 
to leani to pronounce from ; for, what can be so 
good for this purpose as the lists of Articles and of 
the words of other parts of speech, which words 
will necessarily be inserted in lists, or tables, of this 
Grammar ? Your first lesson in reading would be 
the Articles in Letter V. Your next, the Pronouns 
in Letter VII. The several classes of Pronouns 
would give you so many lessons in reading ; and, 
observe, these words are short, and they occur in 
ahnost every sentence. You would next read, 
many times over, the verbs avoir and itre. You 
would then read the other verbs. Then the lists 
of Prepositions, and Conjunctions, in Letters XI. 
and XII. Then come back to the Nouns and'' Ad- 
jectives, in Letters VI. and VIII. And after this, 
there will be, at the end of the Grammar, all the 
twenty Exercises translated into French; and I 
shall take care that these Exercises contain one, at 
least, of each class of words of difficult pronuncia- 
tion. 

26. ETYMOLOGY means the pedigree or relor 
tionship of words. The word write, for instance, 
expresses an action which we perform with our 
hands ; but, in some cases, we have to say wrote, 
in others written, in others writing. Yet it is al- 
ways the same action that is expressed ; and there- 
fore the words, though different as to the letters of 
which they are composed, spring from the same 
root and have a relationship to each other. Etymo- 
logy teaches the principles and rules according to 
which the spelling of the words is to be varied or 
altered; it teaches us when we ought to use write, 
when written, and so on. You will bear in mind, 
that the general principles of grammar are the same 
in both languages ; but, as to this business of vary- 
ing the speUing of the words, proceeding from the 
same root, it is, as you will by-and-by find, much 
more extensive in French than in English. This 
word write, for instance, is, in one case, ecrire, but, 
in others, it becomes ecris, ecrit^ ecrivcms^ icrioez^ 
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icrivent, ecrivois, ecrivoitj ecrivions, ecrivimes, ecrir 
virent; and takes many other forms. The rules of 
Etymology teach us when we ought to make use of 
one of these forms, and when of the other. Ycto 
must, therefore, see, at once, that this Branch of 
the science is of great injportance ; and you must 
also see, that it is impossible to acquire any know- 
ledge of the French language, much beyond that 
which the capacity of a parrot would reach, with- 
out that sort of study upon which you are now en- 
tering. Etymology you will, in the next Letter, 
find dividing itself into several distinct parts. I 
have here aimed at giving you merely a general 
description of its nature and use. 

27. SYNTAX means sentence-making'. Ety- 
mology teaches us how to vary the forms of our 
words, how to make them agree or correspond with 
each other ; it teaches us, for instance, to say Tie 
vyrites and I write, and to avoid saying he write and 
I writes. But there remains something more than 
this to enable us to write, or speak, properly ; be- 
cause, not only must we use the proper words, but 
we must give to each word its proper situation, its 
proper place in a sentence, or collection of words. 
Suppose, for instance, I were to say, " there is a 
principle in this science, from which we must 
never depart." There would be a doubt, whether 
it were the principle, or the science, that must be 
adhered to ; but place the words thus : " there iSy 
in this science, a principle, from which we must 
never depart," and you know that it is the principle 
to which we have to adhere. Tlierefore, even in the 
use of our own language, the rules of Syntax are 
of great use ; but, in the learning of French, they 
are of indispensable necessity ; for, without a tole- 
rably large stock of knowledge with regard to them, 
we never can arrive at any thing approaching to 
perfection in the language. The words, though the 
same in meaning, do not follow the same order, in 
the two languages. For instance: He Jms ten white 
hens. The French of this is, iZa<2urf)(m2e9&2aftcA«9. 
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That is to say, word for word, he hat ten hena 
vhUe. And, bad as this sounds, in English, it does 
not sound worse, than dia: blanches poules would in 
French. I give you this merely as a specimen, and 
to explain to you the nature of what is called JSyti- 
taxj for the want of duly studying the principles 
and rules of which, the French hear so many En- 
glish speaking broken French, and we hear so many 
French speaking broken English. 

28. I have now spoken to you of Language and 
of Grammar in general, and described to you the 
different Branches, or Divisions, of the latter. You 
will bear in mind, that we have nothing further to 
do with ORTHOGRAPHY, except that we must 
always remember what has been said towards the 
dose of Paragraph 24. You will also bear in mind, 
that you are not to attempt to meddle with PRO- 
SODY, or Pronunciation, unless at the stage, and 
under the circumstances, already fully mentioned. 
We have now to enter on the study of Etymology, 
which is, indeed, the most important part of our 
nndertaking. Let me beg of you to proceed steadily 
on ; not to be in haste ; not to be impatient : ano^ 
if you follow this advice, you will soon have rea- 
son to be proud of what you have learned. 



LETTER IV. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

the difpebent parts op speech, or sorts op words. 

My dear Richard, 

29. ETYMOLOGY has been described to you 
in the foregoing Letter. It treats, as you have seen, 
of the rdationship of words, of which you have 
Been an example in paragraph 26. Treating, then, 
of the relationship of words, it first divides the 
words into several distinct sorts, as we would plants 
3 
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for a garden, before we began to place them in rows 
or clumps. You will, by-and-by, see the use of 
this ; but, in the present Letter, I have to describe 
to you these several different sorts of words, which 
grammarians call Parts of Speech, and which they 
name thus : 

ENGLISH. FRENCH. 

Articles, Articles, 

Nouns, Noma. 

Pronouns, Pronoms^ 

Adjective% Adjectifs, 

Verbs, Verbes, 

Adverbs, Adverbes, 

Prepositions, Propositions^ 

Conjunctions^ Conjonctions, 

Interjections. Interjections^ 

30. These names are so much alike in both lan^ 
guages, that you will be apt to suppose, that the 
languages themselves differ, throughout, very little 

' from each other : but, these are words taken from 
the more attcient into both these modern languages, 
whence comes the close resemblance in this par- 
ticular case. You will observe, that, to whatever 
Part of Speech any English word belong, the French 
word which has the same meaning belongs also ; 
it is the same sort of word in both languages, just 
as a tulip is the same sort of flower, whether it 
grow in a French or in an English garden. Thus, 
5ie word ti^ee is, in French, arbre. The word tree 
is a noun, and the word arbre also. 

31. I shall, by-and-by, have to tell you things of 
this sort; namely, that, in French, you must, in 
certain cases, place the pronoun before the verb, and 
not after it, as in English. For instance: John 
gives you a pen. You must write Jean vous donne 
une plume : that is : John you gives a pen : and not, 
Jean donne vous une plume. In short, I shall be 
continually talking lo you about Articles, Nouns, 
and the rest of these Parts of Speech. My instruc- 
tions will, indeed, consist of rules relative to hcyio 
you ought to write and how you ought to place Ar- 
iicleSf Nouns i Pronouns, ttnd Ike Test of the sorts of 
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words. . It is, therefore, as you will clearly see, ne- 
cessary that you know, as soon as possible, how to 
distinguish one sort of words from another. To 
enable you to do this, or, rather, to open the matter 
to you, the remaining paragraphs of the present 
letter are intended. 

32. ARTICLES. In English there are but fu», 
namely, the and a. Before a vowel, or an ^ mute, 

^ a becomes an ; but, it is only another shape for the 
same word. There being, then, only the and o, no 
further explanation is necessary in order to distin- 
guish our Articles from the other Parts of Speech. 
With the French, however, the matter is not so 
easy ; for, though they have only two Articles, le 
and Mw, these, and particularly the former, fre- 
quently change their form ; the former unites itself 
so very oddly with prepositions ; and both consist 
of the same letters of which words of other Parts 
of Speech consist ; so that it is a matter of great 
importance to distinguish them from those other 
Parts of Speech. Articles are little words put be- 
fore other words : as the stick, a horse ; in French, 
le baton, un cheval. 

33. NOUNS. The word noun means name, and 
nothing more. Every word that stands for, or that 
speaks to us of, any thing (alive or dead), that has 
a substance, such as we can see, is a noun : as wan, 
tree, fire. Whence some grammarians call this 
sort of words substantives. But, there are other 
nouns : as pride, truth, conscience, thought, misery, 
distress, pleasure, joy, and the like, which have no 
substance, and, therefore, substantive is an inade- 
quate appellation. Every word that expresses any 
tiling that has an existence, or being, is a noun ; and 
more complete than this it is impossible to make 
our definition. 

34. PRONOUNS. This word is composed of 
two Latin words, which mean for and names. So 
that Pronouns stand for nouns. Thus he is a 
Pronoun, because we say, John was ill, but, he is 
now well. So also tohich is a Pronoun, because we 
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say, the horses which you bought are good. There 
are many Pronouns, and many important rules re- 
lating to them ; but, I am, in this place, endeavour- 
ing merely to give you some idea of vrhat this Part 
of Speech is. 

35. ADJECTIVES. The word Adjective, in its 
literal sense, means something added. In grammar 
it means a vsrord added to a noun in order to express 
something belonging to it, which it is necessary for 
us to know. For instance : send me a blue coat 
If I had no adjective whereby to express the colour, 
I should be able to say merely that I wanted a coat. 
In French, this phrase would be: envoyez-moi un 
habit BLEU. That is to say, send me a coat blue and 
not a hlv>e coat; and, though it would be shockingly 
bad English to say coat blue, it would not be less 
bad French to say bleu habit. You will by-and-by, 
find rules about placing the adjectives, which are, 
in some cases, to come before, and, in others, after, 
the Nouns : and, therefore, it is necessary to know, 
as soon as possible, how to distinguish Adjectives 
from other words. Words of this sort express the 
qualities of Nouns, as ffood, bad, indifferent; their 
appearances, as handsome, ugly; their dimensions, 
as long, short, shallow, deep, high, low; their co- 
lours, and various other circumstances belonging 
to them. If you take time to compare them with 
nouns, you will soon discover the difference ; for, 
you will find, that the adjectives speak of what has 
no eanstence of itself. For instance, great. This 
is nothing of itself ; but, put it before the noun 
maw, joy, or the like, and it has sense in it. 

36. VERBS express all the different actions and 
movements of all creatures or things, whether alive 
or dead. To walk, to speak, to grow, to moulder^ 
to work, and the like. In these cases there is mxyce- 
ment, either visible or understood. To love, to hate^ 
to think, to remember, though the movement is not 
so readily perceived, we, on reflection, discover 
movements of the heart and mind. But, to sit, to 
sleep, iorotf are also verbs ; for, they describe states 
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of heingy states in which things are; and therefore 
tiiey are verbs. Verbs, are, then, words, the use of 
which is to express the actions, the movements, and 
the state cnr manner of being of all creatures, or 
things, whether animate or inanimate. In paragraph 
31. 1 gave you an instance of the necessity of being 
able to distinguish one part of speech from another. 
I said that, I should have to instruct you to put, in 
certain cases, the pronoun before the verb, and not 
after it as in English. It was this : Jean vous dokne 
une plume. That is, word for word, John yod gives 
a pen. Vous is the pronoun and donne the verb. 
But, when I lay down a rule like this, it can be of 
no use to you, unless you know what words are 
pronouns and what words are verbs. You see, 
therefore, how necessary it is to know how to dis- 
tiaguish one part of speech from another, and each 
part from all the rest. 

37. ADVERBS are so called because they are 
added to verbs; but this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of their use ; for they are as frequently other- 
wise employed. They are, indeed, added to verbs, 
as, he writes neatly. Writes is the verb, and neatly the 
adverb. But there are many adverbs which are not 
added to verbs; but that express, or point out, time, 
filace, and degree. Their business is to express 
some circumstance in addition to all that is expressed 
by the Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs ; as, He writes 
a VERY good hand. We, without the Adverb very, 
know that he writes, and that he writes a good 
hand ; but the adverb is necessary to inform us, that 
this goodness is in a high degree. 

38. PREPOSITIONS are so called because their 
position is generally before, or previous to, that of 
the Nouns to which they apply. They are the little 
words, in, to, for, from, of, by, with, and several 
others. The French words, which answer to these 
and the rest of our Prepositions, are, you will bear 
in mind. Prepositions in that language also. This 
is a class of words, few in number, and soon dis- 
tinguished from all others. 

3» 
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39. CONJUNCTIONS have this name given them, 
because they conjoin, or join tog-ether, words or parts 
of sentences : as Richard and WiUiam write; but 
they do not ride. Thus, you see, the word and 
joins together Richard and William, and, by the 
means "Of this junction, makes the word write apply 
to them both. The word but connects the two 
parts of the sentence ; and thus does every part of 
the sentence apply to the two Nouns that are the 
subject of it. 

40. INTERJECTIONS. This name arises from 
two Latin words, which mean, something thrown 
between. The Interjections are. Oh! Ah! Ala^! 
Poh! and some others, which are, indeed, not 
words ; they make no part of what we call lanr 
guage; they are mere sounds, and ought not to 
be reckoned a Part of Speech, any more than hiss- 
ing, hooting, crying, coughing, or sneezing ought 
to be reckoned such. The French say, for instance, 
Bah ! where we say, Poh ! It is all mere noise^ 
wholly unworthy of our attention, and has been 
jnentioned by me only for the purpose of express- 
ing my disapprobation of the conduct of those who 
have considered it a Part of Speech, 

41. Even the most attentive study of the contents 
of this Letter will not enable you to know, in all 
cases, what Part of Speech a word belongs to. To 
obtain this knowledge in perfection is a work of 
time, steady pursuit, and patience. Your under- 
standing of what you have now read will, at first 
be conjused; and you will, at times, be ready to 
think, that you shall never succeed in your object. 
But, you must take heart, and remember what I 
said before, that nothing valuable can be honoura- 
bly gained without labour of some sort or other. 
You should also bear in mind, that, in proportion 
to the greatness of the difficulty of your under- 
taking is the smallness of the number of those who 
overcome it. In war, the maxim is, the greater the 
danger the greater the glory : in learning it is ac- 
cording to the labour that the meed is apportioned. 
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42. Let me, before I put an end to this Letter, 
give you an instance of a sentence, in which you 
will find words belonging to all the Parts of Speech ; 
thus : the brown horse and the grey mare which ran 
swiftly in the field. The word the is an Article ; 
horse, mare, hnd field are Nouns; which is a Pro- 
noun ; ran is a Verb ; swiftly is an Adverb ; in is a 
Preposition ; and is a Conjunction. In order to try 
yourself a little, it is a very good way to take any 
sentence in a book, and to write down, on a piece 
of paper, against each word, the part of Speech 
which you think it belongs to : then look for the 
words one by one, in the Dictionary. You find an 
a. against Articles ; s. against Nouns, because they 
are also called Substantives ; adj. against Adjectives ; 
pro, against Pronouns ; r. a. against Verbs Active ; 
f . n, against Verbs Neuter ; adv, against Adverbs ; 
prgp. against Prepositions ; and con, against Con- 
junctions. These marks are the same in the French 
as in the English Dictionary, except, that, in the 
case of Nouns, or substantives, you will, in the 
French, find besides the s, an m or an// tnat is to 
say, masculine or feminine ; because, as you will 
find by-and-by, every French Noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine, which makes one of the great 
diflferences between that language and ours. 

43. One thing more relative to the Parts cf 
Bpeech, you ought here to be informed of; namely, 
that what one would call the same word often be- 
longs to two Parts of Speech. For instance, / re- 
cord a deed. Here record is a Verb ; but in, / jmt 
the deed upon record, the same word is a Noun. In 
truth, however, it is not the same word : it is the 
same assemblage of letters, but not the same word; 
nor indeed, has it the same sound. In French le is 
sometimes an Article, and, at others, a Pronoun. It 
is thus with a great number of words in both lan- 
guages. It is their meaning, and not merely the 
letters of which they are composed, that determinee 
the Part of Speech to which they belong. 
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LETTER V. 

etymology op articles. 

My dear Richard, 

44. Before you enter on this Letter, look agdn 
at paragraph 32. You there see, that in our lan- 
guage, we have only two articles, a, and the. The 
first, sometimes, as you saw, becomes an ; but, it is 
still the same word, the difference in the spelling 
being merely for the purpose of Harmony of sound. 
This is called the indefinite article, because a noun, 
when it has this article prefixed to it, only serves to 
point out the kind of person or thing spoken of, 
without defining what person or what thing ; as, 
A horse is dead. But, when we say, the horse is 
dead, we speak of some particular horse known to 
the person to whom we are speaking. The tlie is, 
therefore, called the definite article. 

45. The use of our own articles is so well known 
to ourselves that it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
upon that here: my chief business in this place is, 
to teach you the manner of using the French arti- 
cles, which are also tv?o in number, un and /e, an- 
swering to our a and the ; but, as you are now 
ffoing to see, these two French articles assume many 
forms, and some of these very different from the 
forms in which you here see them. The first of 
them is, as with us, called the indefinite article, and 
the other the definite; and they are used, of course, 
according to the principle stated in paragraph 44. 

46. The indefinite article un is, then, put before 
nouns which merely point out the kind of the per- 
son or thing spoken of; as, un livre, a book. But, 
here we begin to see the difference in the two lan- 
guages ; for, every noun in French is either of the 
Tna^culine or the feminine gender, and the article 
varies in its form, that is to say, in its spelling, to 
correspond with the gender of the noun to which 
it is prefixed. Un is the masculine, and une the 
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feminine, of this indefinite article; so that wemnst 
say un livre, a book ; bnt we must say, une plume, a 
pen, because livre is masculine and plume feminine. 

47. This is the only variation of form to which, 
as an article, this word is liable. But, the same 
worcL or rather the same assemblage of letters, is 
not always an article. It is sometimes an adjective ; 
that is to say, when it expresses number, answer- 
ing to our one ; for the French say, un, deux, troia^ 
as we say one, two, three ; and this is the reason 
why we hear French people say, one man, and the 
like, when they should say, a man. Not having 
learned English grammatically, they confound the 
article with the adjective. It is the same word, or, 
rather, the same assemblage of letters, in their lan- 
guage ; but it is not the same in ours. Besides this, 
the un is sometimes a pronoun in like manner as 
our one is ; as, neither the one nor the other. In 
French, ni Tun ni V autre. But, here is a further 
variation to agree with the number as well as with 
the gender of the nouns. If, in the example just 
given, we are speaking of livres, books, which are 
mascuUne, we say, ni Pun ni V autre 'y if of plumes^ 
pens, which are feminine, we say, ni Tune ni Vautre; 
if of parcels of books, we say, ni lea uns ni lea 
autres; and, if of parcels of pens ni lea ones ni lea 
autrea: while, you will observe, we have, in the use 
of our one, no variations of this sort, unless, indeed, 
that we do sometimes say, good onea, bad onea, and 
the like. I am, here, got out of my subject ; for, I 
am not now to talk of adjectives and pronouns ; 
but the French un, which answers to our article o, 
being sometimes an adjective and sometimes a pro- 
noun, I was obliged to mention that circumstance 
here. 

48. Though the paragraph, which you have just 
read, anticipates a little ; though it does not, strictly 
speaking, belong to the etymology of articlea, it 
may serve to prevent you from confounding this 
indefinite article with the adjective or the pronoun, 
composed of the same letters. The 46th paragraph 
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concludes the subject of the indefinite article ; and, 
now we come to the definite article, which, as you 
have been told, is /c, answering to our tlie, 

43. Our definite article is, in all cases, the same. 
It never changes its form at all. Whatever may be 
the noun, before which it is placed, it is always 
composed of the same letters. It is always the. 
Whereas the French definite article takes, accord- 
ing to circumstances, all the following different 
forms : /c, Za, Z', les^ du^ des, au, aux. In the four 
last forms the word is a com/pound; it is an article 
united with the prepositions c/e, of, and <i, to. Thus 
du means de le, of the, in the singular, des means 
de les, ofi the, in the plural ; au means d, le, to tlie^ 
in the smgular, and aiuc means d les, to the, in the 
plurcd. And here you perceive, that, what is ex- 
pressed by a single word in one language requires 
tttH) words in the other. This j^ou will find to be 
frequently the case. 

60. However, this is suiSicient about the article 
at present ; because, in order clearly to understand 
the rules relative to the use of it ; in order to un- 
derstand when one of these forms is to be used, and 
when the other, you must first learn something 
about the branches, genders, numbers, and cases 
of nouns ; and this you will learn from the next 
Letter, 
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etymology op nouns. 

My dear Richard, 

61. In paragraph 33, I have described whai 
a Nmin is; that is to say, what are the marks by 
which you are to distinguish Nouns from words be- 
longing to other Parts of Speech. You must now 
read that paragraph again ; for you are now enter- 
ing on the Etymology of this Part of Speech ; and 
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you have seen, in Paragraph 26 (which you will 
now read again), that Etymology teaches us the 
principles and niles, according to which we are to 
vary the form, or spelling, of words. 

^. In a Noun there are to be considered, the 
Branches^ the Genders^ the Numbers^ and the 
Cases ; and these must all be carefully attended to. 

53. THE BRANCHES. Nouns are divided into 
Proper and Common, The Proper are such as are 
the names of particular individuals ; as Richard^ 
London, England, The IJ^ommon are the names 
of all the individuals of a kind ; as, Man, Crty. 
Country. There are, indeed, many men named 
BicJiard, and there is a London and an England 
in America ; but, these names are not applicable to 
off men, all cities, and all countries. Though ma- 
ny pointers go by the same name, such as Don, yet, 
this is not a common Noun, like pointer, or dog^ 
the first of which is applicable to aU pointers, ana 
the last applicable to aU do^s. Such are the two 
Branches of Nouns ; and this, simple as it appears. 
is a matter for you to attend to ; because you will 
find, by-and-by, that the manner of using the other 
Words, which are employed with Nouns, will de- 
pend upon whether the Nouns themselves be pnro- 
per or common; and this is the case to a much 
greater extent in French than it is in English. Pro- 
per Nouns are always, in all lan^ages, made to 
begin, whether in manuscript or m print, with a 
capital letter ; as in this sentence : Richard knows 
several of the men who live in most of our cities, but 
he knows only Thomas in that q/" Bristol. We do, 
indeed, employ capital letters in some other cases, 
of which I shall say more in another place ; but we 
always employ them at the beginning of proper 
nouns. 

54. THE GENDERS. Here we come to that 
which forms one of the great differences in the two 
languages. In our language, the Nouns, or names, 
of males are masculine ; those of females eoce femi- 
nine ; and those of inanimate things, or of creatures, 
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the sex of which we do not know, are neiUer, Thus, 
in speaking of a man, we say fie ; of a woman 8?ie; 
of a house, it. In speaking of living creatures, the 
sex of which we do not know, we use the neuter 
gender ; for, though we call a cock a he and a hen a 
she, we call a ^trfan it In speaking of a child, we 
say it ; but this is only when we do not know 
whether the child be a mule or a female. We do, 
indeed, in a sort of figurative way, sometimes call 
irrational animals hes : for instance, when we are 
speaking of birds or beasts, as a race, and when we 
use the singular number instead of the plural ; as, 
ths lark sings well ; the horse is an useful animal ; 
that is to say, larks sing well, horses are useful ani- 
mals. Now, if we have, in this case, to use the pro- 
noim, we very frequently say, he (the lark) sings 
well ; h£ (the horse) is an useful animal. Some 
few birds and beasts and insects, we, when we speak 
thus figuratively, call shes. But, neither being 
strictly grammatical, there can be no rule about the 
matter. We generally call the owl a she. This is 
all mere accident ; and he would be as proper ; be- 
cause neither is proper, strictly speaking. 

55. How different the French language as to this 
matter ! In French every Noun is of the masculine 
or of the feminine, whether it be the name of a 
liV!ng creature or not. The names of living crea- 
tures that are males are, indeed, of the masculine 
gender, and those that are the names oi females are 
of the feminine gender ; but the names of all other 
things are either masculine or feminine. Panier 
(basket), for instance, is masculine ; and taJble (ta- 
ble) feminine. This would be nothing, if it were 
merely calling them masculine and feminine. But, 
the articles, the adjectives, and the 'pronouns must 
vary their form, or spelling, to agree with the gen- 
ders of the nouns. We say the basket, the table ; 
but the French say, le panier, la table. We say the 
rottnrf basket, the rowwci table; but they must say 
le panier rond, and la table ronde. We say, speak- 
ing ofa basket, it is round, and we say the same of 
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a table ; but they say, speaking of a basket, U eal 
road, and, speaking of a table, elle est ronde. 

56. Thus, you see, it is absolutely necessary to 
know what gender a noun is of before you use it. 
If I am speaking of wine^ I must codl it A« (il) • 
but if I am speaking of beer^ I must call it 8he (elle). 
Now, then, how are we, when we are about to use a 
noon, to know whether it be mascuUneor feminine?. 
How are we to come at this knowledge ? In the 
Dictionary, as I observed in paragraph 42, you will 
find, against every Noun, either 8. m, or s.f. The 
former means Substantive (or Noun) masculine^ 
and the latter Substantive (or Noun) feminine. 
And this, after all that Grammarians can do ; after 
all the rules that they can give, is the only sure way 
of learning (from books) the Gender of the French 
Nouns. Monsieur Restaut, in his " General Prinr 
cijdes ofJFVench Grammar,'^^ makes the scholar put 
this question to the Master : '^ Haw are we to know 
of what gender nouns are ?" The answer of the 
Master is this : ^' The nouns before which we can 
put Isy or un, are masculine, and the nouns before 
which we can put la or une^ are feminine ; as, le 
livre, un livre ; Ja plume, Mn« plume." This is very 
good for those who already know the cases whim 
demand those different Articles respectively; but 
Monsieur Restaut does not tell others how they are 
to know it, which was the very thing that was want- 
ed. Monsieur Rkstact's rule for knovxing the 
gender of Nouns is excellent for those who know 
3ie gender of Nouns, and quite useless to every 
body else. But, Monsieur Restaut was writing a 
Grammar of the French Language for the use of 
French people^ who had, from their infancy, heard 
the le put before some words, and the la before oth- 
ers. It is a very different matter when the learner 
is of another nation. 

57. Are there any rmles^ then, by which we, Eng- 
lish people, can know the gender of French nouns'? 
There are ; but, so numerous are those rules, and 
«o nomennifl Uie exoeptions, that it is impoMlblii 
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for them to be of any use at all to the learner. The 
rules are ten or twelve in number ; and the excep- 
tions are many hundreds. The way which these 
rules point out for you to know the gender of a 
noun, is, by looking at the termination, or ending 
of it. Thus, for instance, one rule says, that nouns 
ending in i&n are of the feminine gender ; but, there 
are from twenty to thirty exceptions to this one 
rule ; and, while' you must say la nation, you must 
say le scorpion. There are more than three score 
different terminations, if you go back to the fourth 
letter from the end of the word. So that there 
might be three score rules, and eren these must 
have, in the whole, many scores of exceptions. To 
show the folly of all attempts to reduce this matter 
to rule, we have only to know, that there are more 
than a hundred nouns which ai^ masculine in 
one sense, and feminine in another sense. And, 
after all this, there come the numerous nouns end- 
ing in an e mute, or not sounded. Of this descrip- 
tion of nouns there are, perhaps many more than a 
thousand, and there are about as many of them of 
one gender as of the other. What, then, can Mon- 
sieur DB Levizac mean by the following words, in 
his Grammar? " The gender of nouns, in inanimate 
objects, is generally expressed by their terminations; 
thus, final e mute is the distinctive mark oiXYie femi- 
nine gender, and every other final letter is the sign 
©f the mascmine. This would be an excellent rule, 
"WBre it universal, but this is far from being the case." 
Far indeed ! For, in the first place, there are as 
many masculines as feminines with a final e mtrte. 
How, then, can the final e mute be the distinctive 
mark of the feminine gender ? Then, of the nouns 
which end in eur, ion, and in some other letters, the 

freater part are feminines. How, then, can every 
nal letter other than e mute be the sign of the mas- 
culine gender ? 

58. After this Monsieur de Levizac proceeds to 
lay down what he calls " concise rules^^ for ascer- 
tamJDg the gender. These <' concise rules" occup j 
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eight pag^a of print, and present a mass of per- 
plexity, to unravel which would demand more time 
than would be required to write down all the nouns 
in the Dictionary with an Article to each and to 
get the whole by heart ; and after all these ei^ht 
pages of ^'concise rules" Mons. de Levizac is 
compelled to leave all the nouns in final e mute to 
take their chance ! Monsieur Chabcbaud has twenty- 
four-rules^ each with exceptions, and some with nu- 
merous exceptions ; and, after all, he., also, leaves 
the nouns in final e mute nearly to take their chance. 
Monsieur Palairet, after giving five rules with their 
exceptions, comes to his aixth rule, which is, that 
nouns in final e mute are feminine, "except the /b(- 
kwing;" and then comes aUst of about /fre hundred 
luntns, and even to these are to be added many which 
he says he has omitted " for shortness?"* Monsieur 
PbRNY, after giving nine rules with their exceptions, 
says that the " surest way is to refer to the Dictiona- 
17 ;" and yet he has, in a Note, this strange observa- 
tion : " This advice is not given on a pretence of 
the impossibility of reducing the gender of our 
Nouns to rules, as a certain Grammarian asserts ; 
but on account that there >:an be no rules drawn, on 
this intricate subject ; but what must be accompa- 
nied with many exceptions, and the whole, of course, 
would, ^>erhaps, prove more perplexing, to begin- 
ners, than instnictive." Passing over the bad Eng- 
lish of Monsieur Porny, I agree with him that the 
attempt to reduce the gender of the French Nouns 
to rules would be more perplexing than instructive; 
and I so well remember, that the perplexity which 
I experienced from reading rules on this subject 
gave me such disgust, and was so near driving me 
away from the study of the language, that I shall 
taike good care not to expose you to the effects of 
r^ing such rules. 

59. Monsieur Porny calls this an intricate sub- 
ject. It is by no means intricate^ any more than 
would be the task of separating the grains of wheat 
from those of barley when mixed together in a sack^ 
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It is a matter of mere labour with some memory^ 
and requires no reflection, no reasoning, as in the 
case of distinguishing tlie Parts of Speech from 
each other. The subject is not, therefore, intricate ; 
and though it requires labour, this is rendered wea- 
risome and disgusting only by the vain attempts to 
subject it to rules. 

60. You are not to encounter the whole of this 
labour yet ; but, I shall now give you some instrucr 
tions how to proceed to know the gender ofnouns^ 
which^ as you have already been informed, is a thing 
of indispensable necessity to the learning of French. 

61. In the first place, all nouns that are mascu- 
line in English are masculine in French, and it is the 
same with the feminines ; that is to say, the names 
of all males are of the first, and the names of all 
fewjoles of the last. But if, as is obsen^ed in para- 
graph 54, the Noun relate to a living creature and 
do not express the sex, then the Noun, in French, is 
masculine or feminine, as it may happen. Thus, 
eorbeau (raven) is masculine, and perdrix (par- 
tridge) is feminine ; for, these do not express the 
9ex, but merely the kind. When the French Noun 
expresses the sex, as coq (cock), or poule (hen), it is 
masculine or feminine, as in our language. So far 
the French language follows the order of nature; 
but, it has no neuter gender. It makes every thing 
either a male or a female, as was explained in para- 
graph 55. 

62. To the rule, just given, and according to which 
the names of all males are of the masculine gender 
and those of all females of the feminine gender, 
there are a few seeming exceptions that I must no- 
tice, such as sentineUe, a sentinel, PatrouiUe^ the 
patrol, Garde^ a guard of soldiers, Majeste, majesty, 
Shint Michel, the feast of St. Michael. But, in fact, 
it is not the men, but their office or occitpatiort, ana 
the feast of the Saint, that these French words, 
which Sire feminine, express. 

63. I have one more remark to make before I 
eome to my instructions how to proceed to know 
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&e genders of other nouns. Some words are of 
both genders ; that is to say, they are sometimes 
of oae and sometimes of the other. They, like some 
words in English, sometimes mean one thing and 
sometimes another. We, for instance, have jojck^ 
the name of a fish^ and jack to rocat with. The 
French have livre,a, book, and livre, sl pound: and, 
with them, the first of these is masculine, and the 
other feminine ; and, accordingly, we must say, le 
Uvr&f in the first case, and la livrein the la^ lliey 
kave many of these words of double meaning, but. 
the genders of these as well as of all the rest will 
soon be learned by the method that I am now going 
to point out, by telling you what I myself (Sd in 
order to learn the genders. 

64. I made a paper-book, in the octavo form, and 
divided each page into three columns, by lines 
drawn down the page. Then I took the Dictionary, 
and wrote dovm all the Nouns in it. When I haa 
filled the first colaran, I began the next, and pro- 
ceeded thus, till I had written down all the Nouns 
in the Dictionary. The Dictionary told me what 
gender each noun was of, and I prefixed to it an 
Article, either indefinite or definite, corresponding 
with that gender. It took me about ten doj/s to do 
this ; and I had wasted weeks on the nUes about 
genders without being able to make top or tail of the 
matter. When I had once written every Noim with 
its Article, I had done a good deal. I then looked 
at this book of my own making forty or fifty times 
over ; so that, in a few days, ray eye, when I was 
translating from English into French, told me almost 
instantly, whether I was right or wrong as to the gen- 
der. If I had had a master to read to, and had read 
my book to him, the ear, as well as the eye, would 
have assisted me; but, even without such aid, I 
found, in a short time, very little difficulty with re- 
gard to the gender, which presents, beyond all com- 
parison, the most laborious task that we have to 
perform in learning the French language. 

65. But, as I observed just now,you are noiyet tQ 
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enter on thispart of your undertaking. This prac- 
tical part will come by-and-by ; and then I shall 
have again to give you some instructions on the 
subject. I have here been explaining to you the 
nature of the genders^ and showing you how the 
French language dififers from ours in respect to 
them. I, therefore, now quit the genders, and go to 
the Numbers. 

66. NUMBERS. We may have to speak of per- 
sons and things that are collected together ; that is 
to say, when there is more of them than one to be 
spoken of. The Noun must, then, have two Numr 
bers, one to be used when we are speaking of a sin- 
gle person or thing, and the other, when we are 
speaking of more than one. The Noun has two 
Numbers accordingly ; the one called the singular 
and the other the plural. This latter word means 
belonging' to more. The singular belongs to one^ 
the plural to more than one. 

67. The next thing to be considered is, how the 
plural Noun is designated so as to be distinguish- 
ed from the singular. This is generally done, in 
English, by adding an s to the singular ; as day^ 
days. And the very same is the general rule in 
French ; as chien^ chiens. But, in both languages, 
there are some exceptions to this general rule. The 
exceptions are not very numerous ; and may, with 
proper industry, be soon pretty well fixed in the 
mind. In English, when the singular Noun ends 
in cA, sh, «, or x, there requires es to be added to form 
the plural, as church, churches. A singular ending in 
y changes the y into ies to form the plural ; as quali- 
ty, qualities ; but, if a vowel immediately precede 
the y, you only add an s ; as day, duys. Singulars 
ending iny generally change the jf into ves to make 
the plural. Some few Nouns have their plural in 
«/ as oxen. Some few Nouns have no singular 
number, and some have no plural ; as, tongs and 
gold. Nouns expressing moral qualities and feel- 
ings have generally no plural ; as honesty, meekness. 
Some few Nouiyi form their plural by changing 
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several of the letters of which the singular is com- 
posed ; as mottse, mice ; ffoose, geese. And a few 
are the same words in both numbers, as deer and 

68. Such is the case with regard to our English 
Nouns ; and this is much about the case with the 
French Nouns. But, let me observe here, that the 
hregularity in one language is not found, except by 
mere chance, in the same word as in the other lan- 
guage. There are Five Rules for forming the plu- 
rals of French Nouns ; the first is the general rule; 
the rest form exceptions to it. 
Rule 1. The plural is formed by adding an « to 
the singular ; as chien, dog, chiens, dogs. This 
is the general rule. 
Rule 2. Nouns ending in «, or x^ are the same in 
both numbers ; as unJUsj a son ; deuxfls^ two 
sons ; uTie noia:, a nut ; irois noix, three nuts. 
Rule 3. Nouns ending in rU drop the t and take 
the s ; Bsun engagement^ one engagement ; 
quatre engagemens^ four engagements. But, 
observe, if the word have but one syllable, the t 
is retained ; as, tine dent, one tooth, cinq dents, 
five teeth. Yet there are cent, hundred, and 
tmU, the whole, which follow the rule. 
Rule 4. Nouns ending in au, eau, eu, oeu, ieu, oil 
form their plurals by taking an x, instead 
of an « y as, un chapeau, a hat, deux ckapeaux^ 
two hats ; un chou, a cabbage, deux choux, two 
cabbages. But, there are these exceptions with 
regard to Nouns ending in ou ; namely, 

fou, fool, 

matou, a he cat. 

hiboti, owl. 



cou, p neck, 
trou, hole. 



clou, nail, 
filou, pickpocket 
iicou, nalter. 



loup garou, a ferocioiu 
man. 



These follow the general rtde, and make in 
their plurals, cous, trous, dotes, and so on. 
Rule 5. Nouns ending in al and ail change these 
letters into aux to foirm their plural ; as, un 
mal, an evij^ /dttsieurs maux^ many evilft \ un 
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travail, a work ; plusieurs travaux^ many 
works. But, there are these exceptions a^ to 
Nouns ending in al: bal, ball (or dance) ; pal, 
pale in heraldry ; cal, callous skin ; carnaval, 
carnival ; regai, regale ; all which follow the 
general rule, and take simply an s for the for- 
mation of the plural, as un bal, a ball ; trois bals, 
three balls ; and so on. The following nouns, 
ending in a/7, follow tlie general rule, and form 
their plurals by adding an s to the singulars. 



gouvernail, helm, 

mail, mail, 

portail, portaL 

serail, seraglio. 



attirail, splendid train, 

carnail, a priest's dress, 

detail, detail, 

^vantail, fan. 

6pouvantail, scare-crow. 

Besides these rules, with their exceptions, it is to 
be observed that there are several nouns which have 
no plural^ and several which have no sinsrular ; as 
honheur, happiness, and hardes, clothes. The names 
of different sorts of grain, of herbs, oi flesh, and of 
fn^tals, have seldom any plurals in either language ; 
and the things which nature, or art, have made 
double, or in inseparable numbers, can seldom take 
nouns in the singular form. Then, there are some 
nouns so irregjilar as not to admit of being reduced 
to any thing like rule ; as, cet/j eye ; yetuv, eyes. 

69. It would be useless to give lists of these here, 
because such lists could only tend to load the m^ 
mory. The above rules are quite suflScient for aJl 
purposes, connected with the formation of the plu- 
ral of nouns. They are clear and short, and will, 
if written down by j'ou several times, not fail to be 
a competent guide. You will observe that it is un- 
necessary to swell out a book of this kind with mat- 
ters that are fully explained in the Dictionary. If, 
for instance, you want to know what eye is in French, 
the Dictionary says cbiY ; and, lest you should think, 
that the plural is formed by adding an s to the sin- 
gular, the Dictionary tells you that the plural of osU 
is yeux. This is the true way of learning, with 
respect to numbers and genders, all that cannot be 
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lednced to short and certain rale. I mnst make a 
remark here relative to the manner of writing' the 
above tables. The rules of grammar require, that 
there should be a capftal letter to begin the word, 
which comes next after a full point. Ihave not ob- 
served this rule in the tables and conjugations^ be- 
cause it would have been, in some cases, inconve- 
^ nient in point of space, 

70. CASES. The word case, as used in teaching 
I grammar, means state, situation, or position. A 
I Doun may be, at different times, in different states, 
I or situations, with regard to other nouns in the 
j same sentence. For instance, a noun may be the 
I name of a man who strikes a horse, or of one who 

possesses a horse, or of one whom a horse kicks. 
These different situations or states, are called cases. 
You will presently see the necessity of this division 
of the situations of nouns into cases ; for, you will 
find, that articles and some other words, used along 
with the nouns, vary their form to agree with the 
different cases of the nouns. Therefore, this is a 
matter of great importance, and requires great care 
and attention. 

71. In the Latin language each noun has several 
different endings in order to denote the different 
cases in which it may be. In our language there is 
but one of the cases of nouns which is expressed, or 
denoted, by a change in the ending of the noun. In 
the French, there is no such change to denote the 
case ; and this you will see explained presently. 

72. There are three cases : the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective. The word nomina- 
tive means naming; the word possessive means re- 
lating to possession ; the word objective means re- 
lating to objects. 

73. A noun is in the Nominative case, when it 
names, or points out, a person or thing, which does 
something or is something; as, Richard strikes, 
Richard is good. And, observe, it is the same in 
French ; as, Richard /rappe, Richard est bon. 

74. A noun is in the Possessive case, when, it de- 
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notes a person or thing which possesses some other 
person or thing, or wlien there is one of the persons 
or things beLongiiig to the other ; as Richard? s hat^ 
the mountain's top, the nation's fleet. And, here 
you see that change in the ending of our English 
nouns, spoken of in paragraph 71. But, observe, 
this change is not absolutely necessary. We may 
always do without it if we please ; for, the hat m 
Richard is the same thing as Richard's hai, tn 
French there is no such change : there we say, le 
chapeau de Richard, le haut de la montagnej la 
flotte de la nation, 

75. A noun is in the Objective case, when the per- 
son or thing that it expresses, or denotes, is the ob- 
ject, or end, of some act or of some movement,' as, 
Kichard strikes Peter ; Richard gives a blow to Pe- 
ter; Richard goes after Peter ; falsehood leads to 
mischief; idleness is the nurse of vice. Here you 
see, that all these nouns in the objective case, that is to 
say Peter, mischief oxid vice,B.re the object, the end, 
or the effect, of something done or felt by some other 
person, or thing, which is in the nominative case. 

76. It would be useless to talk about these cases, 
seeing that the form, or spelling of the noun is the 
same in all the cases ; but, when we come to the 
pronouns and verbs, you will soon find the necessity 
of attending very carefully to the cases of the nouns ; 
that is to say, when we come to use the nouns along 
with the pronouns and the verbs ; and this is, as you 
will find, more strikingly true in French than in 
English. But, before we come to them we have to 
speak of the use of the definite article, the treating 
of which was, in paragraph 60, put oflf until we 
should come to the place where we now are. 

77. Read Letter V. all through again, carefully, 
and then proceed with me. You see our definite 
Article, the, never changes its form, but that the 
French Article, le, changes its form many times ; 
and, as we have now spoken of the branches, gen- 
ders, numbers and cases of Nouns, you will the bet- 
ter understand me as I describe the mode of varying 
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the fonn of the Article ; for in French, the Article 
varies its form to agree with these various circum- 
stances in the noun. Sometimes tlie French arti- 
cle is used before proper names, and sometimes not. 
We say France is a great kingdom ; fire hums. 
But, they say La France est un grand rbyaume ; le 
feubrftle. We say, speaking of mankind, Man; 
they say, V Homme, This, liowever, will be fully 
explained by-and-by, and especially when we come 
to the Syntax^ where we shall see how the article 
is to be used in sentences : at present I have only to 
show you how it varies its form to agree with the 
nouns before which it is placed. 

78. The article must agree with the noun in gen- 
der. You have been told, in paragraph 55. that 
fanier (basket) is masculine, and ihat table (table) 
IS feminine. Now, then, of these two nouns the 
first takes the masculine article /e, and the second 
the feminine article la. But this, you will observe, 
is only in the singular nuwber ; for, if the number 
he plural, the article is les, whether the noun be 
masculine or feminine. ^Fhis is not, however, al- 
ways the case ; for if the noun be^^in with a towel, 
or with an h mute (not sounded), the e, or the a, is 
omitted in the article, a mark of JElision is put over 
the place of the e, or the a, and the /' is put before 
singular nouns of both genders; as VoreiUer, the 
pillow, which is masculine ; and VAme, the soul, 
which is feminine. These four nouns take the Ar- 
ticle as follows: 



les paniera, the basketfl. 

lea tables, tlie tables, 

lea oreillera, the pillowa. 

les ames, the souls. 



le panier, the basket 

la table, the table. 

Poreiller, the pillow. 

I'&rac, the soul. 

The h mute is, in this respect, like the vowels. 
Vheure (hour), which is feminine, and Phonneur 
(honour), which is masculine, both take the Article 
m the same form ; but, if the h be not mute, that is 
to say, if it be sounded in speaking, you must put 
the le or the la agreeably to the gender ; as le hibou 
(the owl) and ki hache (the axe). But observe, 
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that, in all instances, the article for the plural is lei, 
79. We are now going to see how this definite 
French article unites itself with the little words de 
(of) and d (to). In paragraph 49 I have called i1^ 
when thus used, a compound. De and a are prepo- 
sitions^ as you have seen in paragraph 38, which 
you will now look at a^ain. De sometimes means 
from J and d sometimes has a meaning different from 
that of to ; but, used before nouns, they generally 
answer to our o/* and to. In speaking of a baske^ 
instead of saying de le panier, we must say, du 
panier ; thus, this one word du answers to our two 
words, of the. But, if we are using a noun of the femi- 
nine gender, we must not say dw, but de la. Then, 
again, if the noun begin with a vowel, or an ^ mute, it 
must, whiether it be of the masculine or of the femi- 
nine gender, have the de V ; and in every instance, the 
plural noun takes des for of the. Let us here take the 
same four nouns that we took in the last paragrapb& 



du panier, of the basket. 
de la table, of the table, 
de I'oreiller, of the pillow. 
de r&me, of the soul. 



des paniera, of the baskets, 
des tables, of the tables, 
des oreillers, of the pillows, 
des imeBy of the aoul& 



What was said in the last paragraph, about the h 
mute, applies here also ; and we, therefore, say, de 
P heure, de V honneur, du hibou, and de la hache. 

80. In like manner the French Article unites itself 
with the preposition d (to). In speaking of a basket 
instead of saying d le panier, we must say au panier ; 
that is to say, to the basket. But, if our noun be of 
the feminine gender, we must use the two words ; 
we must not say aw, but d la. Then, as in the case 
of du comes the same rule about the h mute ; and, 
in the plural number, be the gender as it may, auxSa 
the word that answers to our to the. Therefore, tiie 
four nouns which we have already had twice before 
us, will again come before us, thus : 



au panier, to the basket. 

2l la table, to the table. 

H I'oreiller, to the pillow. 

hVta^ totheiooi. 



aux paniers^ to the ba«ket& 
aux tables, to the tables, 
aux oreillerfi^ to the pillowit 
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Bear in mind what was said, at the close of the last 
paragraph, about the h mute and the h sounded ; 
and then yon will perceive, that we must say, d 
Pheure, d Phanneur, au hibou, d la hacAe, 

81. Now, if you pay strict attention to the three 
last paragraphs ; if you read them over in the man- 
ner that I have directed, and write them down on 
paper, you will soon see no difficulty in the matter, 
though the French Article is applied to the Nouns 
in 80 many forms, while ours always retains the 
same form ; and though in some of the instances 
above given, the French say in one word what we 
say in two. Let me go, here, a little out of my way, 
in order to inform you, that you will find the like 
of this to a great extent by-and-by. We say, to 
vrite, to read^ and the like ; but they say, ecrire^ 
lire. We say, you wUl write ; but they say, roua 
krirez; making use of two words where we make 
use of Uiree. The reason of this will appear very 
clearly to you by-and-by; but the thing itself I 
have just mentioned here, to guard you against ex- 
pecting to find the two languages answering each 
other word/or word. 

82. But, we have not yet done with the use of 
the Article with nouns. As far as relates to common • 
nouns, taken In a definite sense ; that is to say, when 
we are speaking of particular persons or things by 
names common to all of the kind, the above rules 
make all clear enough. But, there are three other 
tiews to take of the use of the Article with nouns ; 
first, when the noun is the name of persons or 
things, of whom or of which there is but one in the 
nniverse, or when it is the name of a species or 
9Qri; second, when the noun is a proper name; 
third, when the noun means a part, or parcel, or 
quantity of any thing. In all these respects, the 
use of the French articles diflfers greatly from that 
of the English ; and this will be seen in the three 
following paragraphs, to which I must beg you to 
pay strict attention. 

83. When there is but one of the kind in the 
3 
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Universe, we, in English, sometimes make use of 
the Article with the noun, and sometimes not. We 
say, God^ Christ, heaven, hell. The French say^ 
Dieu; but, they say, le Christ, leciel, Venfer, They, 
as well as we, say la mer, the sea, Vair, the air, la 
terre, the earth, le soleil, the sun, la lune, the moon. 
This is, however, a matter of such limited extent ; 
there are so few nouns of this description, that yon 
will very soon learn to avoid errors in applying th& 
article to them. But, when nouns are the names of 
whole species or sorts, the manner of applying the 
article in French is very different from that of ap- 
plying it in English. We sometimes, in English, 
in speaking of animals, make use of the singular 
number to express a whole kind, and then we use 
the article; as, the dog is faithful ; and, the French 
do the same ; as, le chien est fidele. Just take a 
look, for a moment, at paragraph 54, where this 
matter was before spoken of. In speaking of roan- 
kind, we do not use the article. We say, for. in- 
stance, man is the master of other animals. TTie 
French say Vhomme. They adhere to the use of 
the article in every such case. We, generally, in 
speaking of kinds, which consist of individuals, 
animate or inanimate, make use of the plural num- 
ber, and, in such cases, use no article ; as baskets 
are useful, owls catch mice. But, the French al- 
ways put the article ; as, les paniers sont utiles, les 
hibous attrappent les souris. We sometimes, in- 
deed, make use of the article in cases that appear 
to be like these ; but, it is when we do not mean the 
whole of a kind. We say, for instance, the affdes 
are dear, the oide are numerous, this year. But, 
here we do not mean to speak of the whole of the 
kinds ; but of the apples and of the owls that come 
somewhat within our observation or knowledge. 
The French make no distinctions of this sort : they 
jJways put the article. We, when we have to speak 
of things, the kinds of which admit not of individu- 
ality, such as sugar, water, wine, beer and the like^ 
do not use the article ; as sugar is sweet. But^ the 
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French always use it; ss le sncre est doux. We, 
as in the case of the apples, just mentioned, some- 
times use the article before these nouns expressing 
masses ; but the Friench always do it. It is the 
same with regard to the nouns expressing the fil- 
ings aad qualities of the mind, the virtues, the vices, 
and so forth. We say, for instance, frieiuhhip^ 
shame, anger; they say, Taraitie, la honte, la coKre. 
84. Next, as to proper names. You have seen 
in paragraph 53, wriat proper names or nouns are. 
Just read that paragraph over once more, before 
you go on further with this. Now, then, observe ; 
we do not use articles before proper names of hu- 
man beings, nor before proper names given to ani- 
mals of any sort. We sometimes make use of a 
sort of poetic licence, and say the Swifts, or the 
Racines ; meaning men of the stamp of those cele- 
brated writers ; and, in the same sort of way, we 
say a Swift, or a Racine. The French do the same ; 
but, this is a mere licence, and has nothing to do 
with Grammar. But, the French use the article 
with the proper names of countries^ and in many 
other instances, when we do not ; as you will find 
more fully explained, when you come to the Syn- 
tax of Articles. ♦ 

85. We now come to the noun, when used to ex- 
press a part^ a parcel^ or a qiianiity of persons, or 
thin^; and here the difference between the two 
lansniagcis is very great. We, generally, in these 
cases, make use of the word some ; as, give mc some 
wine; give me some beer; give me soitt e a.pp\e9. 
But Uie French know nothing at all of the word 
some, used in this sense. Their word quelqtce an- 
swers to our some; but, they do not use it in the 
mannerhere spoken of. They use the article, united, 
as we have above seen it, with the preposition de 
(of), according to the gender and number of the 
noun; thus: 

Give me some wine, Donnez-moi du via. 
Give me some beer, Donnez-moi de la bidre. 

Give roe some apples^ Domiez-moi des pommes. 
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That is to say, give me a part or quantity of the 
wine, and so on. But, observe, when there is an 
adjective that comes before the noun, the article is 
left out, and the preposition de{oi) only is used ; as^ 

Give me some good wine, Donnez-moi de hon vin. 
Give me some good beer, Donnez-moi de bonne bidre. 
Give me some good apples, Donnez-moi de bonnes pomme& 

The reason is, you see, the adjective changes to 
agree with the noun in gender and number ; and, 
therefore, the article is not wanted. Here we have, 
give me of good wine; and so on, and not of the as 
in the former cases. But, observe again, if the ad- 
jective come (ifier the noun ; then the article must 
be used ; as, 

Give me some red wine, Donnez-moi du vin rouge. 
Give me some strong beer, Donnez-moi de la hi^re Jbrte, 
Give me some ripe apples, Donnez-moi des pommes m/kref^ 

That is to say, word for word : give me of the wine 
red; give me of the beer strong; give me of the 
apices ripe. And, strange as this seems to our ears, 
a Frencnman would not understand you if you 
were to say, Donnez-moi quelque rouge vin. Nay, 
if you were to say rouge vin^ forte biere, and m'&reg 
pommes, he would wonder what you meant. Yet, 
this is what you naturally would say, unless yon 
were taught the principles and rules of Grammar. 

86. I have now gone through the Etymology of 
the Noun. I have considered it in its Branches, its 
Genders, its Numbers and its Cases ; and I hav^ 
towards the close of this Letter, given an explana- 
tion of the use of the Article, which I could not so 
well give, until I had laid before you an account of 
the Noun. I shall, in the next letter, proceed to the 
Etymology of the Pronoun; but, before you enter 
on that, I beg you to read once more, very atieni^ 
tively, all the foregoing Letters. 
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LETTER VII. 

etymologt of pronouns. 

Mt dear Richard, 

87. In paragraph 34, 1 described to you, in 
general terms, the nature and use of Pronouns. 
We are now going to treat of the Etymology of this 
«ort of words : that is to say, we are going to see 
how they vary their forms to suit themselves to 
the Yarious circumstances in which they may be 
wanted to be used ; and this variation of form we 
shall find much more extensive in the French than 
in the English Pronouns. 

88. There are five Classes of Pronouns : the 
Personal; the Possessive ; the Relatives the De- 
nonstrative; and the Indeterminate. For you, in 
this early stage of your study, to be able to distin- 
guish these Classes one from the other, is impossi- 
ble. You will be able to do this by-and-by ; but, 
ii is necessary for ine to make the division into 
Classes here ; because I shall have, almost directl}*^, 
to speak of Pronouns under these different de- 
nominations. 

89. PERSONAL PRONOUNS are those which 
take the place of nouns. This office is, indeed, per- 
fonned by all Pronouns, and hence comes their 
name. But, the other pronouns do not supply the 
place of nouns in the same way, and in a manner 
so complete. There are TTiree Persons : for in- 
stance, "/am writing to ymi about Aim." You see, 
then, that the pronoun which represents the person 
that speaks is in the first person ; that which stands 
in the place of the name of the person who is spo- 
cen to, is in the second, person; and that which 
^timds in the place of the name of the person spo- 
ten of, is in the third person. This circumstance 
}f person is a matter to be strictly attended to : 
►ecause, as you will by-and-by see, the verbs vary 
heir endings to correspond with the person of the 

)ronoun. 

5* 
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90. Pronouns of the First and Second Person 
vary their form to express number, and those of the 
Third Person to express gender also. And here 
we come to a comparison between the English and 
the French in this respect. 

FBRSOM. SINOULAB. mTRAIk 

Ist- I, je. we, notM. 

2d thoo, tu, you, voum, 

3d Masculine, he, il they, ila. 

Feminine, she, elle. they, e/tet. 

Neutejr . . it tliey. 

Thus, you see, as was explained in paragraphs 54 
and 55, the French have no neuter geruier. All, 
with them, is male or female; so that they have no 
word to answer to our it; nor have. they any use 
for such a word. In speaking of a man, we say, he 
is ; of a stick, it is : but, they have il est, in both 
cases. Besides this, you see, that, in the third per- 
son plural, we have only our they, whether we speak 
of males, females, or neuters. But they have a 
change in their pronoun to agree with the gender 
of the nouns that the pronouns represent. Wnether 
we speak of males or of females, or of neuters, we 
say they are, but the French, in speaking of males, 
say its sont, and, of females, elles sont. 

91. Besides the Number and Gender , there is the 
Ca^e to be considered in these personal pronouns. 
In paragraphs, from 72 to 77 inclusive, I explained 
the nature of the cases; and I there apprized you. 
that, when you came to the 'pronoun, you would 
find, that it -had different endings, or, rather, that 
it assumed different forms, to accord with the dif- 
ferent cases : as, /, me, he, him ; and so on. The 
following table will exhibit the difference between 
the English and the French, in this respect ; but, 
there wiU still remain much to be explained. 

SINGULAR NUMBBR. 

Person, Nominative, Possessive. Objective. 

Ist I. je. of me, de moi. me, fn€, moL 

2d thou, tu. of thee, de tot. thee, te^ toi. 

3d Masculine, he, t7. of him, de lui, him, le, lui. 

Feminine, she, elle. of her, d'elle. her, la,elleflui, 

Neut^, . . it. of it it 

Before we go to the Plural Number, we must pay a 
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little attention to tliis table. Yoa have been told 
about the numbers and genders before; but here 
you see new changes to designate the cases, and you 
see, that these changes are not nearly so frequent 
in English as in French. You see, in the objective 
case, me and mot for our me; you see le and lux 
for our him; you see la and lui for our her 
Now, sometimes the one of these is used and some- 
limes the other. When the one ought to be used, 
and when the other, the Sfyntaa: of Pronouns will 
teach you ; but, let me just give you an example 
here. Donnez-moi le biUon que Jean m-e donna 
hier. That is, give me the stick that John gave m^ 
yesterday. The Syntax will teach you why it 
ought to be moi in one place and me in the otiier. 
You see le and la in this table, answering to our 
. him Bud Tier; and this may puzde you, because you 
have seen so much of the le and la as Articles, But 
I observed to you before, in paragraph 43, that 
words frequently belonged to tioo parts of speech ; 
or, rather, that, though containing the same letters, 
they were, in different situations, different words. 
Example : Envoyez ici le messager que je le recom- 
pense. That is, send hither tJie messenger that I 
may reward him. Again: Prenez la jument et 
mettez la dans la basse-cour. Take the mare and 
put lier in the yard. Here the word la comes three 
times : twice it is an article, answering to our th^, 
and once a pronoun, answering to our Acr. For 
some time, you will think that this is very strange, 
and that this French is an odd sort of language. 
The French think just the same of ours, till they 
understand it ; and, you will find, by-and-by, that 
it is all precisely as it ought to be, and that it would 
be odd indeed, if it were any thing other than that 
which it is. We now come to the plural number. 

X^ITKAL NT7MBEH. 

Perton. Nominative. Possessive. Objective, 

let . . . we, noua. of iis, de nous. UB, nous. 

2d . . . you, votts. of you, devous. you, voua. 

3d Mas., they, ils,euT. of them, d'eux. them, les, leur, eur. 

Fern., they, tiUs, of them, d'e</M. them, /e^i leur, eUe«. 

Nen^ they. of them. tbem. 
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Here seems to be a pretty confusion ; for here is 
our they sometimes answered by 7/5, then by e^wjr, 
and both in the masculine. Then our them is some- 
times les and sometimes lenr^ in both genders ; and 
then, it is eux ^n one gender, and elles in the other. 
Here, too, we see t»ie phiral article les, answering 
to our them. But, all this, puzzling as it is to you 
at present, will become perfectly plain, by-and-by. 
You will be told, for instance, that, when the verb 
signifies communication from one person or thing 
to another, it takes leur, and that, when it signifies 
something done to an object, it takes les, or etix or 
elles, as the case may be. Speaking of cattle, we 
should say mettez-/^5 dans la basse-cour et donnez 
leur du foin. Put them in the yard and give them 
some hay. That is to say, give to thew, some hay. 

92. Once more let me remind you, that you must 
not be at all surprised at what appears to you to be 
a strange placing of the French words. You must 
get this surprise out of your mind, as soon as pos- 
sible, and learn to think, that it is right, that one 
language should differ thus from another. Remem- 
ber also what I have said about the same letters not 
always making the same word. For instance, the 
leur that you see here means to them ; but, it means, 
in other cases, their. In the first instance, it is a 
personal pronoun ; in the latter, a possessive pro- 
noun. Pay attention to this, or it will cause you to 
waste your time. 

93. Before I go to the next class of Pronouns, let 
me observe, that the second person singular, tu, toij 
te, answering to our thon and thee, are not used in 
French much more than our thou and thee are in 
English. Something more they are indeed ; for 
the French thx)u little children and also very low 
people. Tliey do it, too, when upon terms of very 
great familiarity. But, generally speaking, they,- 
like us, use the second person plural, instead of the 
second person singular ; and, as we say you instead 
of thou, they say vous instead of tu. The same 
may be observed as to thy and thine, of which you 
nrlll see more presently. 
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94. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. These do not 
indeed take the place of nouns ; but, as they come 
immediately from the Personal Pronouns, it is l)et- 
ter to place them here than any where else. They 
are unaflfected by case^ because they have nouns 
always with them expressed or understood. They 
are as follows : 

fBUOR. 8ZM0ULAS FER80K. PLURAl. PKBSOIT. 

lit my, fRon, ma^ mea. our, notre^ not. 

2d thy, ton, /a, te». your, vptre, vob. 

3d Masculine, his, ton^aa^aea. their, leur,leura. 

Feminine, her, aon, aa, aea. their, teuTj leura. 

Neuter, . . its. their. 

Here you see a great many changes of the French 
pronoun ; and you see, that our one word my, for 
mstance, has three words by either of which it may 
be answered. But, observe, our possessive pro- 
nouns aorree in number and gender (where they 
meddle with gender) with the noun which is the 
possessor ; whereas the French possessive pronoun 
pays no attention to the possessor, but agrees in 
aumber and gender with the persons or things pos- 
sessed. Thus, while we say, in English, my father, 
wy mother, my brothers, my sisters ; the French 
«ay, mon pere, ma mere, mes freres, mes soeurs. If 
We have to speak of a Master's maid-servant and 
of a Mistress's man-servant, we must say, his maid 
and her man. But, the French must say, sa ser- 
^ante and son domestique. So that, you will re- 
m^nber, the gender, as stated in the above table, 
applies to the English only. The French possess- 
ive pronoun forms itself by a rule wholly different 
from ours. It agrees in number and gender with 
'the person or thing that is possessed, and not that is 
the possessor. But, you will further observe, that, 
in the plural number of things possessed, the French 
possessive pronouns take no notice of gender. I 
say, mes mains, my hands, and mes bras, my arms, 
though the first is feminine and the last masculine. 
Neither, you see, is gender taken any notice of in 
the plural persons, though the things possessed be 
in the singular. I must say, mon chien, ^ly dog, 
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ma poule, my hen ; but, I must say, notre chien 
and notre poule. The same remark applies to voire 
and leur, your and their. 

95. But, there are some of these possessive pro- 
nouns, which stand without tlie noun. They refer 
immediately to it indeed ; but they do not go di- 
rectly before it, like the others. Such as mine and 
yours; as, whose pen is that? It is mine. Thus, 
the pronoun, though it directly refers to the noun, 
and denotes possession, does not come directly be- 
fore it. These, in French, take the article ; and, in 
the above case, in answer to the question about the 
pen, I must answer, la mienne ; and not call it sim- 
ply mine. As the pronouns must take the article, 
the article must agree with them, in number and 
gender, as with the nouns, as before shown in the 
Etymology of nouns. These pronouns themselves 
vary their form to express both number and gender 
in tne three persons singular, and to express num- 
ber in the three persons plural ; as follows : 

8IN0ULAR POSSESSION. PLURAL POSSESSION. 

Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine, 



mine, 1e mien, la mienne, 

thine, le tien, la tienne, 

his, le sicn, la sienne, 

hers, le SH»n, la sipnne, 

ours, le ndtre, la notre, 

yonrs, le vOtre, la vutre, 

theirs, le leur, la Icur , 



les miens, les mieniiefl, 

les tiens, les tiennes, 

les siens, les siennes, 

Irs siens, ■ le« siennes, 

les notres, les nutres, 

les vutres, les votros, 



les lours, les lenrs. 

The Article is applied to these exactly as to nouns, 
and according to the instructions in paragraphs from 
78 to 83 inclusive. Thus we say, du mien, de la 
mienne, des miens, des miennes, au mien, d la 
mienne, aua: miens and o7/.r miennes ; and so on, 
throughout the whole of these pronouns, precisely 
as in the case of nouns, so amply explained in the: 
paragraphs just referred to. Once more, before T 
quit these possessive pronouns, let me again remind 
you, that whenever they express gender^ it is the 
gender of the thing possessed ; and not the gender 
of the possessor. 

96. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. The following 
pronouns are called relative^ because they, gene- 
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rally relate to the nouns which have gone before 
in the sentence. Indeed all pronouns relate to nonns. 
But, it is useful to put them in classes, and, there- 
fore, this appellation is given to these pronouns 
which follow. Tlie Relatives, in English, are who, 
vMch, that, and what, in some cases. Who becomes 
}Dho8e and whom * the other three do not change 
their form. The French Relatives are qui, lequely 
quoi ; and some others that I shall mention pre- 
sently. We, in some cases, use who and thai indif- 
ferently for persons and things. Which we apply 
only to tilings. These relative Pronouns oi the 
two languages answer to each other thus : 



whom, que, qui. 
which, qui, que, lequeL 
wliat, quoi, que, quel. 



who, qui. 

that, qui, que. 

whose, oe qui, dont. 
cf whom, de qui, dont. 

This is not the place for me to go into a detail of 
the cases, when one of these is to be used, and when 
the other. That will be done when I come to the 
8ynta:c of Proiiouns, after I shall have gone through 
the Etymology of Verbs ; for we must speak of 
these, when we are giving instructions for the pro- 
per use of the pronouns. It seems, at first sight, 
that there must be great difficulty here. But yeu 
will find that all these difficulties gradually disap- 
pear ; and, at last, you will wonder that they ever 
appeared to be difficulties. 

97. None of the above pronoims, except quel and 
kquel, change their form to express number and 
gender. These two do it thus : 

FEMINim. 



MASCULINE. 

quel, quels, 
lequel, lesquels. 



quelle, quellefl. 
laquelle, lesquellet. 



The former does not take the article. It mereljr 
takes the preposition. But the latter takes the arti- 
cle, and joins it to itself. 



de quel, de quels. 

^ quel, it quels, 

duquel, desquels. 

auquel, auxquelo. 



de quelle, de quelles. 

'k quelle, 2l quelles. 

de laquelle, desquelles. 

It laquelle, auzquellen. 
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98. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are those 
which point ovt persons or things in contradistinc- 
tion to others. Ours are thia^ these, that, those, and., 
sometimes what: as, this is the man whom I wanted 
to i;ee ;' those are the hooks which I wish you to 
read'. The French have one pronoun of this sort^ 
from which all the rest appear to come ; and that iSy 
ce, which, according to circumstances, means, thi9 
or tJiat. It becomes cet before a singular noun mas- 
culine, beginning with a votcel or an A mute ; cette 
before all feminine nouns in the singular ; and cew 
before all plural nouns of both genders. But, be- 
sides this, several other pronouns grow out of thiff 
one, and assume a great variety of forms to fit them- 
selves for various situations and circumstances* 
The following table presents all these variations. 





eiNGVT.AR. 




MaacuUne. 




Femimne. 




ce or cet, 


this, or that. 


cette. 


this, or thatr 


celui, 


he, or that. 


celle. 


she, or that 


celui-ci, 


this. 


celle-ci. 


this. 


celui-U^ 


that. 


celle-12k. 


that 




PLUl 


lAL. 




Masculine, 




Feminine, 




ces, 


these, or those. 


ces. 


these, or those;. 


ceux, 


those. 


celles, 


those. 


ceux-ci, 


these. 


eel es-ci, 


these. 


ceux-li, 


those. 


ceHes-Iii) 


those. 



Besides these, there are ceci and ceki; ee is some- 
times put before (^t and ge^e, making this that; as, 
ce que vous dites; this that you sayj or. as wc 
should express it, that which you say. All these 
pronouns take the preposition de and d before them 
occasionally ; but, not the article. Observe, I beg 
you, the little words, ci and Id (the latter with an 
accent to distinguish it from the article.) These you 
see, are added to some of these pronouns. Ci meaniSF 
here^ and U, means there. So that, taken literally, 
celut-ci means^ this here, and cdui4d means thi9* 
there. There is, in fact, precisely this same mean- 
ing in ceci and cda ; only the two fonner admit of 
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.tion to answer the purposes of number and 
ler, and the two latter do not. 
. INDETERxMINATE PRONOUNS make the 
;lass of words of this Part of Speech, and, with 
-emarks on them, I shall conclude my Letter 
e Etymology of Pronouns. Amongst the most 
rtant of the Indeterminate Pronouns are fe, en, 
, and 86. These are words of great use in 
ch ; and properly speaking, we have, in Eng- 
nothing that answers to some of them. We 
ttimes, indeed, say, one is pleased, one heara^ 
Unks, and the like ; but this is not the French 
or is it congenial to our language. And, then, 

I we say one^s-seljy it is seldom in the way that 
"rench use their se ; besides the se becomes «ot, 
my cases, and is a most prevalent and efficient 

in the French language. Therefore I must 
ttempt to give you the English of these words 
; but, request you to bear them in mind as 
s to be explained in the Syntax of Pronouns. 

II now give you a list of all the Indeterminate 
ouns ; and, you will see, that, though there are 
uiations in the form of the English pronouns 
is class, it is far otherwise with those of the 
ch* Some, indeed, you will find without varia- 
of form ; but the greater part vary their form 
press gender as well as number. 




BVMtXn.LK. 


PLUBAL. 


Af<uc« Fwn, JntuCt Ftm» 


tout, 


toate, 


tous, 


toutes. 


Punetl'aa- 


Pone et I'aa- 


les una et les 


lesunesetleB 


tre, 


tre, 


autres, 


autres. 


I'onoal'au* 


Puneoa I'au- 


lesunsonles 


les unea ou 


tre, 


tre, 


autres, 


les autres. 


niranni 


ni I'uue ni 


ni les uns ni 


ni les unes 


I'autre, 


I'antre, 


lea autres, 


ni les autres. 


I'un Pau- 


Pane I'autre, 


les uns les 


les unes lee 


tre, 




autres. 


autres. 


qaelqu'un, 


quelqu'une, 


quelques-uns, 


qaelqae8>uiie8 


chacun, 


chacune, 


aocun, laucune. 


nu3. 


UiiiUa 
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Masc. Fern. 



quiconque, 

quelconque, 

personne, 

plu8l6iir8| 

rien, 

le. 



Singular Number only, and of both 
genders. 



Plural Number only, and of both 

genders. 
Singular Number only, and of both 

gendera. 



en. 



on. 



» These never change their lonna. 



any body, ? 
"Whoever, \ 

wliatever, 

nobody, 

many, 

nothing, 

it. 
so, 

or 
such, 
of it, 
of him, 
of her, 
of them, 
to it, 
to him, 
to her, 
to them, 
one, 
they, 
we, 
people, 
self, 

or 
selves, 

100. This is a formidable list ; but it will be over- 
come by industry and patience. Some of these 
words are not always pronouns ; and, as to the IcLst 
five^ they have by some, been called relative pro- 
nouns, while others have called them persona/ pro- 
nouns. They do not appear to me to belong to 
either of those classes ; but seem to come undei the 
appellation given to this class. However, it signi- 
fies not much how we class them, so that we leara 
the tise of them ; so that we get at their tnie mean- 
ing, and learn how to apply them ; on what occa- 
sions to use them, and how to place them in sen- 
tences. To teach us this must be the business c^ 
the Syntax, 



se. which sometimes becomes aoi. 
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LETTER VIII. 

et7moloot of adje0tivb8. 

Mt dear Richard, 

101. TiiTD to paragraph 35 ; for, there you 
will find my description of this part of speech. Ha- 
ving read that paragraph, you will now learn the 
difference between our Adjectives and those of the 
jPrench, and this difference you will find to be great 
indeed. Our adjective is, in all its different situa- 
tions, the same in f(yrm ; that is, composed of the 
iame letters^ except where its form is changed to 
express degrees in the qualities, the properties, or 
the dimensions, of the nouns to which it is applied : 
as, a great man, a greater man, the greatest man. 
This is all that our adjectives change their form to 
accomplish. Sometimes we mark these degrees of 
comparison by the help of the words Tnore and most; 
and we can always do it if we like : as a great man, 
a mrre great man, the most great man. This is 
not done generally, when our adjectives are words 
of one or two syllables ; but, it is when they are longer 
words: as a deplorable event, a m^re deploraole 
event, or a most deplorable event. In this respect, 
Ae French language is still more simple than ours; 
ibr, it, almost always^ marks the degrees of compa- 
rison in this way : as, un grand homme (a great 
man), un plvs grand homme, leplus grand homnie. 
Tiiere are a few words of very common use with 
regard to which this rule is not followed ; but, what 
I have to say further about the degrees of compari- 
son, I must put off, till I have spoken of the genders 
and numbers of Adjectives. 

102. In paragraph 55, 1 opened this subject ; and 
you will do well to read that paragraph again, toge- 
ther with the two following ones. Indeed, it is ne- 
cessary to read them, as they belong to what I am 
now writing. Thus, you see that, while our adjec- 
tives have no changes of form, except to express the 
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degrees of comparison, no French adjective can be 
used with propriety (except by mere accident) 
unless we know how to change its form to make 
it agree in ffender and number with the noun to 
which it relates. Here is another, and a very great 
matter, wholly unknown to our language. Our 
word white, for instance, is always white, whether 
applied to paper, to skin, or to one paper or two 
papers, or one skin or two skins. Not so the French 
word ; that is, papier blanc, pe^u • blanche, papiers 
blancs, peaux blanches. Now, then, let us see, what 
assistance we can get from nUes, to enable us to 
perform this very important part of the business of 
speaking and writing French. For, mind, errors in 
this are essential. It will seem strange to you, but, 
it is a fact, that, if you were to say, papier blanche, 
or peau Uanc, a Frenchman would scarcely under- 
stand you. Odd as it appears to us, that the Arti- 
cle, the Pronoun, and the Adjective must all agree 
in gender with the noun ; useless as this appears to 
us, it must take place in French, or the words that 

Jrou would utter would be more broken and ridicu- 
ous gibberish than ever a Frenchman uttered when 
only just beginning to make an attempt to speak 
English. 

103. It being, then, absolutely necessary that we 
know how to vary the adjectives, so as to make them 
agree in gender and number with their nouns, let 
me now speak to you of the rules for this puipose, 
beginning with those which relate to the genders, 

104. This is by no means so difficult a matter as the 
gender of nouns. In the case of the adjectives, we get 
at something worthy of being called rule; whereas, 
in that of the nouns, we only tease and torment our- 
selves, and add greatly to our toil, by endeavours to 
find out rules to ease us of our labour. The Adjec- 
tive, in its primitive state, as, grand (great) is al- 
ways applicable to the noun of the masculine gender 
and singular number. What we want to know, 
therefore, is, how to change its form so as to make 
it of the feminine gender. By looking into the Die- 
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ionary for the French word to answer to onr word 
frOty, we find^'o/t. This tells us that, as hommeiB 
nan, we may say jolt homme. But, it must not be 
di before jemme^ woman ; and we want to know 
¥hat it must be. The large Dictionary will, indeed, 
ell us; but, we cannot always have this in our 
lands: therefore, we seek for rules; and, in this 
»9e, we shaU find them convenient and easy. 

105. The feminine form is given to the adjective 
yj making some axidition, or change, in the ending 
tt it; as. petit Qiitle), petite ; or, as, baa (low), 
nsse. Our rules, therefore, must be founded on the 
mding of the primitive adjective; and, they are as 
bllows. 

First Rule. All Adjectives that end with an e 
mute are of both genders. They do not change 
their form on acccount of gender ; as un hom- 
me sa^e, une femme sage : a wise man, a wise 
woman. 
Second Rule. Now, generally speaking, the oth- 
ers only add an e mute to form their feminines; 
as impertinent, impertinente. And, observe, 
this is invariably tne case with all adjectives 
ending with vowels ; except beni, blessed, and 
favori, favourite. These make in their femi- 
nine, 6ewite audi favourite. 
Third Rule. Adjectives ending in/, change the/ 

into ve ; as, positif, positive. 
Fourth Rule. Adjectives ending in c, change the 
c into che ; as, blanc, blanche. There are four 
exceptions to this rule, public, Grec, Turc, 
cadicc, which change the c into que ; as, pub- 
lic, publique. 
Fifth Rule. Adjectives ending in n, with an o or 
ie before the n, add ne ; as, bon, bonne ; but, if 
there be not an o or ie before the n, the ad- 
jectives ending in n follow the second rules 
that is to say, they add an e mute ; aa, fin, fine. 
Sixth Rule. Adjectives ending in I, with e, o, u, 
or ei, before it. add Ie ; as cruel, crudle. But, 
if the final / oe not preceded by one of these 
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vowels, or by ef, the adjectives ending in I fol- 
low the general rule, and simply take an e mute 
in addition ; dAyfiUil^ futile. One exception there 
is, however, in gentil^ which makes gentiUe, 

Seventh Rule. Adjectives ending in t, with e or a 
before it, generaUy add te; as net^ nette. But, 
this is not without exception, for, secret becomes 
secrete^ which is the case with some others. 

Eighth Rule. Adjectives ending in eur or «ur, 
change them into euse ; as, moqueur (sneer- 
ing), moqueuse; rdigieux (religious)^ rdir 
gieuse. But, of the adjectives ending m ewr. 
the following are exceptions to this rule, ana 
foUow the second rule ; that is to say, add an e. 



anterior, 

posterior, 

citerior, 

ulterior, 

interior, 

exterior, 

major, 

minor, 

superior, 

interior, 

better, 



Maae. 

ant^rieur, 

post^rieur, 

cit^rieur, 

ult^rieur, 

intfeneur, 

eztgrieur, 

majeur 

mineur, 

sup^rieur, 

inrerieur, 



Fern, 

ant^rieure. 
post^rieure. 
cit^rieure. 
ult^rieure. 
int^rieure. 
ext6rieure. 
majeure, 
mineure. 
supjSrieure. 
iniSSrieure. 
meilleure. 



meilleur. 

The following can be brought under no rule. 
They are few in number ; they are words of 
very common use, and their manner of form- 
ing their feminines, may be quickly learned. 



soft, 

foolish, 

fine, 

new, 

&lse, 

long, 

sweet, 

reddiui, 

fre^ 

benignant, 

malignant 

jealouB^ 

green, 



Mate. 
mou, 
fou, 
beau, 
nouveau, 

long, 

douz, 

roux, 

frais, 

benin, 

malin, 

jaloui, 

verd, 



Fern, 
moUe. 
folle. 
belle, 
nouvelle. 
fausse. 
longue. 
douce, 
rousae. 
fraiche. 
benij^e. 
maligne. 
jalouse. 
verte. 



Jt 18 to be observed, that beau was formerly writ- 
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tembd; and we now say, bel homme^ bd esprit j 
and bel et ban (handsome and good), is a common 
phrase. Nouveau was formerly written nouvel ; 
and, there may be a case or two in which it is still 
used in this form. But these are trifling, and, in- 
deed, almost insignificant exceptions. And to make 
exceptions, unless they be of importance, is to cause 
a great waste of time. 

106. If these rules be properly attended to, there 
can be few mistakes as to the gender of adjectives, 
which, you will bear in mind, depends, in aJl cases, 
upon the gender of the nouns to which they belong. 

107. As to the Number, adjectives form their pin- 
rds from their singulars in the same manner that 
nouns do, and that manner is described fully in 
mragraph OB, to which you must now go back. 
Read that whole paragraph again very carefully, 
and apply to the adjectives what you tliere find m 
the five rules relating to the numbers of nouns. 
The adjective is to agree with its noun in number ; 
as, un grand homme, a great man ; deux grands 
hommes, two great men. Having, then, the num- 
ber of the noun, you use the singular, or the plural, 
of the adjective accordingly ; and, again I observe, 
you are to form the plural from the singular 
according to the five rules in paragraph 68, which 
apply to adjectives as well as to nouns, and which, 
therefore, it is wholly unnecessary to repeat here. 

108. There are about twenty adjectives ending in 
aZ, which, like some nouns, have no plural number^ 
except in a particular instance or two ; but, a detail 
of these is unnecessary here ; because the manner 
of using them will be amply taught, by-and-by, in 
the course of the Exercises. This is one of those 
matters on which a great deal of time might be em- 
ployed with great ingenuity, but with very little 
profit. 

109. There now remains to be noticed the manner 
of forming the degrees op comparison, mentioned 
before in paragraph 101. It was there observed, 
that the French^ instead of changing, ao treqyxetv^X^^ 
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80 we do, the endings of the adjectives to denote 
degrees in the qualities and properties of dimen- 
sions of the nouns, make use almost alwaysy as we 
do sometimes^ o(plus and le plus, answering to our 
more and tJie most. Suppose we be speaking of a 
pretty garden, the degrees would be formed thus : 

pretty, prettier, prettiest, 

joli, plus joli, le plus joli 

This is almost the invariable rule in French. But, 
observe that the le becomes la if the noun be a femi- 
nine ; so that, if, with this same adjective, we were 
speaking of a Jwwer, which is feminine, the words 
must stand thus : 

pretty, prettier, prettiest 

jolie, plus jolie, la plus jolie. 

110. There needs nothing further to be said on a 
matter so plain. But, there are a few French ad- 
jectives, which are irregular in this respect. We 
have, in our language, a few such ; as §"00(1, which 
does not make ffooder and ffoodest, but better and 
best. We have besides, haa^ little, much, which are 
also irregular. The French have only four adjec- 
tives of this description ; and these answer, in point 
of meaning, to the first three of ours. They are, 
hon^ good ; mauvais, bad ; mechant, wicked ; and 
petit, little. Their degrees are formed thus : 

bon, meilleur, le meilleur, 

. g(^ better, the best, 

mauvaii^ pire, le pire, 

bad, worse, the worst, 

mfohant, pire, le pire, 

wicked, wickeder, wickedest 

petit, moindre, le moindie, 

little, less, the least 

Observe, however, that all these, except the first, 
frequently form their degrees by the aid of plus 
and le plus. Plus mauvais, phis mechant, and plus 
petit, are proper enough ; and even plus bon is not 
absolutely bad French. Still, the above is the usual 
mode of forming the degrees of these adjectives, 
which form the only exceptions to the general rule. 
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111. There are, as you will see by-and-by, some 
of the Adverbs, which have degrees of comparison ; 
but, that is a trifling matter ; and, at any rate, it 
does not belong to that part of speech, the Etymo- 
logy of which has been the subject of tliis Letter. 
There is much to attend to in p/ac/?i^ the adjective; 
for, it must sometimes come before, and sometimes 
after the noun. Bui, this is matter for the S3nitax 
of Adjectives. The great thing belonging to adjec- 
tives, is, the gender. The number must be attend- 
ed to also ; but we are most apt to commit mistakes 
in regard to the genders. We, English, are very 
apt to look upon these genders of adjectives as being 
useless. This is, as you will find, a great error. 
They not only give to the language a pleasing variety 
of sound; but, in many cases, they tend to prevent 
sentences from being equivocaL 



LETTER IX. 

bttmologt of vebb8. 

Mt dear Richard, 

112. In paragraph 36, I explained to yon 
what sort of words Verbs are. You must now read 
that paragraph again with great attention. Having 
done tha^ you will enter on an inquiry into the 
variations of form, to which words of this sort are 
liable ; and you will find, that, in French, these va- 
riations are upwards of thirty in number, while in 
English, they are only four. The verb to kill, for 
instance, becomes, killest, kills, killed, or killings 
This verb can take no other than one of these forms; 
but, the French verb, tuer, which answers to our 
Verb kill, does, as you will see by-and-by, assume 
niore than thirty different forms ; that is to say, is 
composed, under so many different circumstances, 
of different letters. 

113. Now, the Etymology of verbs teaches u« 
When one of these forms is to be used, and when 
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another; and this, there being so many different 
formS) must evidently be a matter of great import- 
ance. In order to know what form the verb is to 
be in ; that is to say, what letters it is to. be com- 

Sosed of, we must first learn something about the 
ifferent circumstances in which verbs may be 
placed ; because, as I have just observed, the verb 
changes its form to accommodate itself to those dif- 
ferent circumstances. These circumstances are^ 
Person^ Time, and Mode, Verbs are distinguished 
as active or neuter ; but, that is another matter, and 
is to be treated of further on. At present we have 
to do with the three circumstances just mentioned ; 
because on them depend all the changes in the form 
of the verb. 

114. As to PERSON, you have, in the last Letter 
but one, had the distinction about \}[\e persons fully 
explained to you ; but you will do well now to read 

Saragraphs 89 and 90 again. I am to speak of the 
lodes by-and-by ; but, I must here anticipate a 
little. Tnere are four modes : the Infinitive, the 
Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 
The distinctions will appear more clearly hereafter; 
but, it is necessary to say here, that the Infinitive 
Mode exhibits the verb in its primitive and unre- 
stricted sense ; as, to kill. In this Mode it is a sort 
of Noun in point of grammar ; as, to kill a man un- 
lawfully is murder ; to kill geese gives us feathers. 
This is called the Infinitive Mode, because when 
used in this Mode, or manner, the verb is in its large 
and general sense, and not confined to person or 
time. But, that which induces me to introduce this 
matter here, is, to show you, before we enter into a 
comparison of the two languages with respect to 
verbs, the diflTerence between an English and a 
French verb in this their primitive, or original form. 
Our verb, in this state, has the word to always with 
it and belonging to it. The French verb has no 
such thing. It is complete in itself; and, accord- 
ingly, tuer means to kill. Bearing this in mind we 
if:2/i20 wproceed to consider the circumstance of Pet' 
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wa. The verb must agree in person with the nonn 
or pronoun. For instance, I say, IkiU; but, I must 
say, thou kUlest, and he kills. Then if I am speak- 
ing of the act of a number of pers(His, I must not 
say, ihei; kills, but ihei/ kill. However, in our lan- 
guage, the changes in the form of the Terb are. as 
was before observed, few, while, in the French, tney 
are numerous ; and I will now give you a specimen 
of the great difference of the two languages in this 
respect. 

nous tuona, we kill, 



je tue, I kill, 

tu tuea^ thou killeet, 

il tae, he kills, 



voufl tuez, you kill, 
ils tuent, they kilL 



Here you see, there are only three different forms 
of the English verb, while there are are five of the 
French ; and these differing, too, very widely ftom 
each other. 

115. TEVfE is the next circumstance ; for an ac- 
tion,- or a state of being, may be spoken of as in 
the present, the vast, or the future, time ; as : I kUl^ 
I killed, I shml kill. The verb changes its form, 
therefore, to suit itself to this circumstance of time; 
but, its changes in French are very different from 
the changes in English. In English we generally 
add ed to the present time of the verb, in order to 
make the past time; as : I kill, which makes, I killed, 
I must stop here to remark, that we, as well as the 
French, have some irregular verbs, and that these 
do not form their past times in the same way; as: 
virite, which makes wrote. But this is a matter to 
be treated of further on. At present we must con- 
fine ourselves to an explanation of the difference in 
the manner in which the two languages make the 
changes in their verbs, in order to denote the cir- 
cumstance of time; that is to say, in order to 
tell us, whether the action spoken of be done in the 
present, was done at a past, or is to be done at a fu- 
ture, time. We have seen, that in English, we sim- 
ply add ed to the present, in order to form the past 
time ; as : kill becomes killed. Let us now see tiie 
difference. 
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je tuoifl^ I killed, 

tu tuois, thou killedst, 

il tuoit, he killed, 



nous tuionii^ we killed, 
V0U8 tuiez, you killed, 
ils tuoient, they killed. 

Thus, you see, the difference is great indeed ; and 
you will, of course, see, that this circuinstanee of 
time is of great importance. But, far is 'this from 
being all with regard to the past time; for the 
French have two past times. That which I have 
exhibited is called the past imperfect; the other, 
which you will see a specimen ot presently, is called 
the past perfect. When one of these is to be used, 
and when the other, will be explained when we 
come to the Syntax of Verbs, which we shall in 
Letter XXIII ; but they must be both noticed here : 
for one of them is as often used as the other, ana 
they must by no means be confounded with each 
other. In some cases I must translate, 1 killed by 
je tuois ; but, in other cases, I must translate it by 
je tnai ; and I must go through all the persons in 
the following manner. 



je tuai, I killed, 

tu tuaSy thou killedst, 

il tua, he killed. 



nous tuSmea, we kiHed, 
V0U8 tuHtea, you killecL 
ils tu^rent, they killed. 



Then, as to Wie future time, we, in English, have the 
little words, wm and shall^ which we put before the 
verb to express the future meaning ; but, the French 
have no such little words ; mind that, I beg you. 
They express the future meaning by a change in 
the ending of the verb itself ; and this constitutes 
one of the great differences in the two languages. 
Our words will and shaU^ not only express future 
time, but convey also a meaning as to intention and 
obligation. The French have no different ending 
of their verbs to express these, which, in their 
language, are to be gathered from the tenor of 
the whole sentence. They have complete Yerhs 
which express will^ power, and duty, and that sup- ' 
ply the. place of our vrillj can, shall, should^ migmj 
and the* rest. Letter XXIV. will contain an account 
of these. In exhibiting the difference between the 
languages in this respect, I shall take the word wU 



je tuerai, I will kill, 
mtoerafi^ thou wilt kill, 
il tuera, he will kill, 
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though yoa will understand, that I might, for this 
purpose, take shcUl with equad propriety. 

nous tuerons we will kill. 
vouB tuerez, you will kilL 
ils tueront, they wiU kill. 

Great as these changes in the form of the verb are, 
there are others and still greater changes ; but you 
have now seen a sufficient specimen of those which 
arise out of the circumstances of person and of time. 
116. MODE generally means manner; and, in 
grantunar, it has the same meaning. At the begin- 
ning of paragraph 114, 1 have spoken of the /n^nt- 
tive Mode. I have now to speak of the three other 
Modes : the Indicative^ the Subjunctive, and the /m- 
perative^ the two former of which must be carefully 
distinguished from each other ; because the verb, in 
itsseveral times, cJumges its form to auli itself to Uiis 
circumstance of Mode. The Imperative Mode you 
will find to be a matter of little difficulty; but, when 
yoa ought to use the Indicative, and when the Sub- 
junctive, form, you will find to be a matter of great 
importance. You will, therefore, give your best 
attention to what I am now about to say. We 
sometimes speak of an action in a dedaraiory man- 
ner ; ihaX is to say, we indicate, or declare, or, in 
other words, merely say, that the action is taking 
place, or that it has taken, or will take, place. Bu^ 
at other times we speak of it in a conditional man- 
ner. In these latter cases there is always something 
tiAjoined^ in the way of condition or consequence. 
There is some subjoined, or subjunctive, circum- 
stance. When, therefore, a verb is used in the first 
of these manners, it is in the Indicative Mode; and, 
when in the second, it is in the Subjunctive Mode. 
These names and aistinctions would be useless, if 
it were not that the form of the verb changes in 
order to agree with the Modes. For instance, I say, 
YiekiUs. This simply indicates that he does the 
act But, I must say, he kill, if I have a condition 
or consequence to subjoin : as, though he kill a s^ep 
Jl« catmat sdl iL Thua, you see in the one^GHjfe it 
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is kiUa, and in the other case kill, though the per<- 
8on and the number of the pronoun be the same in 
both cases. In our language, however, there is but 
littie variation in the verb itself \jo express this change 
in the Modes. We express the greater part of the 
chsoiges by the means of the little words, may, tnighf, 
could, would, or should. The French have no such 
words 'y and, in all these cases of a subjunctive na- 
ture, they express themselves in a manner wholly dif- 
ferent from ours, as you will see by-and-by, when you 
come tathe Syntax of Verbs. The Verb in the Indicor 
iftt?eM)rfc is as it has been exhibited in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs, showing the present, past, and 
future of the verb to kill. In the ^jtbjunctive there is 
no future, properly so called ; but, a present time and 
two past times. The present of the Subjunctive is 
in the three persons singular, and in the third person 
plural, the same precisely as the present of the In- 
dicative, in the verb tu^. But this is not the case 
with some other verbs, as you will see by-and-by. The 
present of the Subjunctive is, therefore, as follows : 

je tue, I may kill, 

tu tuea, thou mayest kill, 

11 tue, he may Kill, 

Before every phrase of this sort, in this mode of the 
verb, there is, in French, que, answering to our that; 
and, in most cases, there is the that in English, ei- 
ther expressed or understood ; but, I omit the que 
here ; because I am here merely showing you how 
the verb changes its form. The next change, or, 
rather^ set of changes, that it takes, is to express the 
past time of the Subjunctive, I shall take the word 
should to put before the English verb ; but woM 
or covld, might do as well for this mere purpose of 
exhibiting the changes in the form of the French verb. 

je tueroia, I should kill, \ nous tuerions, we ehould kill, 



nouB tuiona, we may kill, 
vouB tuiez, you may kill, 
ils tuent, they may kilL 



tu tueroia, thou shouldestkill^ 
il tueroit, he should kill. 



vous tueriez, you should kill, 
ils tueroient, they should kill 



Now, this is not, strictly speaking, a rxist time either 
;in French or in English ; nor is tliat which I am 
now going to exhibit. But, it is necessary to giv» 
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them names; and, therefore, the above is called the 
^Dost imperfect of the Subjunctive Mode, and the fol- 
lowing IS called the past perfect of the Subjunctive 
Mode ; and this is in imitation of the namea rather 
than of the things^ used in the Indicative Mode, 
This past perfect, then, is as follows : 



jetuasae, I might kill, 

tu toaaaefl^ thou mightestkill, 

11 tuit, he might kill, 



nous tuaBBiona, we mi^ht kill, 
vous tuassiez, you mi^t kill, 
ilB tuaaaent, theymightldlL 



But you must take care to remember, that it is not 
always^ that these English phrases are translated by 
these French phrases. It frequently happens, that, 
where the Indicative Mode is used in one language, 
the Subjunctive is used in the other. These matters 
wfll be explained, when we come to the Syntax, 
What I am doins here is merely teaching you tihe 
changes in the firm of the verbs. Of the Modee^ 
then there remains only the Imperative, It is 
called /7iip6ra/tr£, because it is used in commanding; 
but, it is also used in coiling to or invoking. It is, in 
fact, in English, nothing more than the present of the 
Indicative, accompanied with some woras expressing 
aconunand, a wish, or a prayer, or the like. In the 
Teib tuer it causes no change at all in the form of the 
veib, except in the second person singular ; but, this 
is not the case with regard to some other verbs. The 
first person singular has no place here ; because no 
person commands, or calls to, himself. 

tuone, let ub \d\\ 

tuez, kill, 



tue, kill, 

qu'il toe, let himkill, 



qu'ils tuent, let them kilL 



When we are speaking directly to another or to 
others, in the second person, either singular or plu- 
ral, we have only to name the act that they are to 
do at our request or command ; and, therefore, if 
we want them to kiU, we simply say, kiU. But, 
when there are others to partake with its in the act, 
or, where the parties who are to act are third par- 
ti^ we make use of let. The French you see, in 
the first of these cases, simply use the word describ- 
jiiLg.the act ; as ttwns^ which means kUl we^ or let its 
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kiU. And in the third person, whether singular or 
plural, they make use of qiie ; that is to say, that. 
Literally, that he kill, that tliey kill. The qu^il and 
quails are written with the elision, according to the 
rule which you found in paragraph 34. It must 
not be qtte u, because il begins with a vowel. This 
is, then, tluU he kill. And, if you examine closely, 
you will find our own phrase to be precisely the 
same. For, what do we mean, by let him kill ? 
We may, in some cases mean, indeed, to give him 
leave to do it ; bi|t, in general, this is not what we 
mean. Our meaning, when we make use of such 
phrases, generally is, let things be so that h^ kiUy 
or perform the act of killing. The French simply 
say, that hekiU, 

117. I have now gone through the circumstances 
of Person, Time, and Mode, But, the verb as- 
sumes two other forms, called the Participles, We 
have the same in ?<3nglish : as, killing, killed. They 
are called participles, because they partake of the 
nature of adjectives and of verbs. Of verbs they 
are a part ; and yet they are frequently adjectives: 
sslBmkilling'& sheep ; it is a killing disease. In the 
first of these instances killing is a verb ; in the last 
an adjective. This is called the active participle. 
Killed, which is, with us, generally spelled like the 

Fast time of the verb, is called the passive participle. 
kiUed a sheep : there is a killed sheep. In the first of 
these instances it is a verb ; in the last an adjective. 
You will see that the French passive participle is 
not the same in form as the past time of the verb. 

118. Let me now lay before you a complete Con- 
mgation of these two verbs, to kill, and tuer. To 
conjugate means, in its usual acceptation, to join 
together; and, as used by grammarians, it means, 
to bring together, and to place under one view, all 
the variations in the form of a verb, beginning with 
the Infinitive Mode, and ending with the Participle. 
These two verbs, then, I will now place before you, 
in all their persons, times, and modes. But, before 
I givk you the conjugation of a verb, let me observe 
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that there are ttoo ways of writing the past imper- 
fect times, of the Frencn verbs. You see, in ^e 
conjugation opposite, tuois, tuoit, tuoient ; and, 
again, tuerois, tuerait, tueroient. Voltaire wrote 
tuaia, instead of tuois ; and so on in the other parts 
of the verb, where o comes before t. He has had, and 
has, many followers ; but, as the Dictionary of the 
French Academy adheres to the oi, and, as I find 
the greater part of standard French Books adhering 
to the same orthography, 1 adhere to it. — Observe, 
that there ought to be que before Ihe pronouns in 
the present and past perfect times, especially, of the 
subjunctive mode ; as : que je tue, que je tuasse, and 
80 on ; but I leave out the que for want of room in 
the width of the page. 

INFINTTIVB MODE. 

Toer, I To KllL 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Pre§ent 
Time. 



PoMt 

huaerfeet 

Time. 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preaent 
Tine. 



jetae, 
tu taes, 
Utae, 

nous taons, 
vous taez, 
ils tuent. 

je taois, 
tu taoifi^ 
il tuoit, 
nous tuions, 
vous tuiez, 
ils tuoient. 

je tuai, 
tu tuaa, 
iltua, 

nous tulUnes, 
vous tuates, 
ils tudrent. 

je tuerai, 
tu tueras, 
II tuera, 
nous tuerons, 
vous tuerez, 
ils tueront 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

je tue, I may kill, 

tu tues, thou mavest Un, 

il tue, be may kill, 

nous taions, we may kill, 

vous tulez, you may kilL 

Us tuent. they may kUL 

7* 



I kill, 

thou killest, 
he kills, 
we kill, 
you kill, 
they kilL 

IkUled, 
thou kiiledsL 
he killed, 
we killed, 
you killed, 
they killed. 

I killed, 
thou killedst, 
he killed, 
we killed, 
you killed, 
they killed. 

I shall kill, 
thou Shalt kilL 
he shall kill, 
we shall kill, 
you shall kill, 
they sliall kill 
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r Je tnemist I should ktll, 

B . \ tu tueroil^ thou shouldest kill, 

nSSS^ J U taeroit, he should kilL 

4SS*^ J "<*^^ tuerioDS, we should kill, 

i^mt. M ^Qyg tueriez, you should kill, 

V. Us tueroienU they should kUL 

C je tuasse, I might kill, 

•}--« \ tu tuasses, thou mightest kill, 

£S]Lt J « tufU, he might kill, 

^[i^ J nous tuasslon^ we might kill, 

A^mt. M ^^yg tuassiez, you might kill, 

V lis toassent they might kilL 

EtfPERAnVE MODE. 



tuons, let us kill, 



tae. kill, tuez, kill, 

^a'il toe, let him kill. | qu'ils tuent, let them kill. 

PARTICIPLBS. 

toant, kiUing. | tu^ killed. 

119. Thus have you this French verb complete! 
before you. You will observe, that I have, t 
through taken no notice of genders ;*but you w: 
conclude, of course, that as whether il be he^ she « 
t7,the verb is the same in Englisli, so it is in Frenc 
whether it be ii! or eUe. I have therefore thoug] 
it unnecessary to put the she or the i7, or t)ie di 
in any of these tables. You will also observe, th 
the French phrases in the Subjunctive would, : 
part at least, require the que before them ; but tl 
object here has been to bring you acquainted mere] 
with the changes in the form of the French ver 
According to the rules of grammar every comple 
sentence begins with a capital letter. I have n* 
observed this rule in the Examples^ Tables^ ar 
Conjugations; because it would encumber the pag 
and, in some cases, not leave room for placing tl 
words in a neat and clear manner. 

120. This table of conjugation should be well coi 
sidered by you before you go any further. Yc 
will, at first think, that all these endings of tl 
French verb, or rather, all these varioits form 
make a difficulty never to be overcome. But, 
little time will, if you be attentive and industriou 
make all this difficulty disappear. You will remar] 
thut the end of the verb consists of er; and that a 
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the changes consist of letters put in the place of, or 
added to, the er. Now. it is the same in other verba. 
For instance, gronder ^to scold) becomes ^*6 gronde^ 
je grondois^ je grondai, je gronderai^ je gronde, je 
gronderoisy je grondasse. So that, when you be- 
come perfectly well acquainted with the changes in 
the verb ttier^ you will of yourself be able to make 
all the changes in other verbs; and you will be sur- 
prised how readily you will do this in a very short 
time. Parler (to speak) will no sooner meet your 
eye, than you will know that you must say, je 
parl€j je parlois^je parlai^je parlerai, je parlcyje 
farlerois, and so on. 

121. This, however, would be too easy. Every 
person would learn French, if the difficulties were 
• no greater than this. All the French verbs do not 
end in er; and those that do not, are not conjugated 
in this way ; that is to say, they do not vary their 
forms in the way that the verb tuer varies its form. 
But, observe, the whole number of French verbs do 
not exceed three thousand, or thereabouts ; and, of 
these, about two thousand seven hundred end in er; 
so that the rest are not very numerous. This rest, 
however, are, for the far greater part, reducible to 
rule. They are formed into nine other classes, 
which are called Conjugations, and which, together 
with the verbs ending in er, make ten conjugations 
in the whole. There is one class which end in tr, 
and this class contains about a hundred and ninety- 
eight verbs, all conjugated in 'the same way. So 
that, if we were to make but two regular Conjuga- 
tions, there would remain but about a hundred verbs 
not included in these two. These hundred would, 
of course, have no rule, and would be to be learned 
separately. If we make ten Conjugations, we re- 
duce the irregular ones to about /orfy ; and I shall 
make ten Conjugations, because the verbs are so 
considered in Boyer^s Dictionary^ which is the dic- 
tionary in general use. You will perceive, how- 
ever, that this is merely arbitrary ; we make two or 
terif juat m we pleese. It is a mere closeofication of 
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the verbs, for the sake of more easily learning he 
to make the changes in their form. 

122. Then, after we have made the ten classes, 
Conjugations, there remain aboutybr^y verbs, whi' 
^o not come into either of those classes, and the 
are called irregular verbs. In English we a 
those of our verbs refftdar, which end their pc 
time J and their passive participle in ed; as in 1 
case of to kill, which becomes killed. Those whi- 
do not end their past time and their passive par 
cii^le thus, we call irregular. For instance, to tor 
is irregular ; because I cannot say writed; but mi 
say, wrote, and written. We have, in Englis 
about a hundred and forty of these irregular verl 
but, then, we have but one Conjugation of regul 
vert)s, while, in French, we make ten. Yet, tl 
will be found to be a matter by no means full 
difficulty. When we have gone through the pri 
ciples and rules of Etymology, you will find, in L< 
ter XIV., all these irregular verbs brought togetb 
under one head, or into one Task, and also an i 
count of the ten Conjugations, and a method point 
out for learning the whole. I avoid introducii 
this detail here, because it would too much int< 
rupt your progress, and carry your mind too j 
away from what it has already been engaged i 
My business here has been to show you the prin( 
pies upon which the French verbs vary their form 
and, for this purpose, one verb is better than man 
I, therefore, leave all the details relating to the s 
veral Conjugations, and to the Irregular Verbs, 
be treated of in another place, where you will fii 
them in due time. 

123. But, there are ttoo verbs, into all the par 
culars relating to which I must go here ; becaus 
there is no other verb that can be used in all its c 
pacities without one of these two being used wi 
it. These two are avoir (to have) and itre (to be 
TThese, in French, as well as in English, are calL 
Auadliary Verbs, The word auanliary means hd 
ingf or Mper; as an auxiliary army is un am 
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that comes to the help, or assistance, of another 
army. These verbs are so called because they Ae/p 
other verbs to express that which they otherwise 
would not express. Suppose the subject we are 
talking about to be my killing a sheep, or any thing 
else ; and that 1 want to tell you, that the act is 
ended, that I have closed the work ; 1 cannot easily, 
if at ail, tell you this without the Jielp of the verb to 
have. To say I kill, or killed, or wtll kill, a sheep : 
neither of these will answer my purpose. No : I 
must call in the Tielp of the verb to have, and say. 
I have killed a sheep. So, in the past time, it would 
be, I had killed a sheep. It is precisely the same 
in French. 

j'at tu6 un mouton, I fiave killed a sheep, 

yavois tu6 un mouton, I had killed a eheep. 

Now, observe, the verb to have, besides being a 
hdper, is, sometimes, a verb of itself, a principal 
in the sentence, and signifies possession ; as^ I have 
a sheep ; that is to say, I possess a sheep. It is, as 
a principal, a verb of great use in both languages ; 
and in French, I think, more than in English. The 
French say, sometimes, son avoir, meaning a per- 
son's possessions. That is to say, his or her to have. 
Odd as this sounds to us, we ourselves say, a man's 
havings, though the word is rather out of use. In- 
stead of saying his havings are great, the French 
say, his to have is great. Tliis you will by-andby 
find to be a turn of the French idiom. In such eases 
we mostly make use of the active participle, and 
they of the infinitive of the verb ; as, killing' a man 
is a great crime. They say, not tuant, but, tuer un 
homme est un grand crime. One of our weights is 
called Avoirdupois, This is all French, avoir (to 
have) du (of the) poids (weight); that is to say 
(because we leave out the du), to have weight; or, 
in other words, to have enough of it ; and this is, 
accordingly, our heaviest weight. I was consider- 
ing avoir as an auxiliary; but this digression ap- 
peared necessary, in order to show you the prin- 
ctpHe out of which has arisen the use of this verb 
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along with other verbs. The idea of Posses. 
always adheres to the verb avoir : for, when I • 
I have killed a sheep, I, in fact, say that the a* 
mine : I am the owner of the act ; I have it. 

124. The verb itre (to be) expresses existe 
and always carries that idea along with it. T 
ill. to he rich, mean to exist in illness, or in ric 
Tnis verb must have the help of to have in its c 
pound times^ of which I shall speak presently ; 
in French, it is, along with verbs used in a cei 
way, employed as an auxiliary instead of to h 
which is never the case in English ; but, of it. 
shall have to speak fully in a few minutes. 
. 125. Let me now lay before you these two vi 
completely conjugated, in the same manner 
you have seen Tuer in paragraph 118. But 
me first observe, that you must look again al 
tively at what 1 have, in paragraph 118, said a 
the que, which ought to be placed before the 
nouns in the conjugation of the present and of 
pa^t perfect of the subjunctive mode ; as : j 
ought to be qite j'aie. I have, as I said be: 
omitted the que for want of room in the page. C 
more, before I give you the conjugation of a' 
let me press upon you the necessity of becon 
as soon as possible, perfectly well acquainted 
this verb. You will remember, that the compi 
times of other verbs are formed with its help ; 
that even the compound of itre cannot be for 
without the help of avoir. It is, therefore, a i 
of very great importance^ and it merits your 
attention. Write it down, m all its forms, very o 
and, if you have a teacher, or any one to hear 
read, read it over many, many times. 

INFmmVE MODE. 



Fretent 
Time, 



Avoir, 


1 


To Have. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


j'al, 




I have, 


tnaa, 




thou hast, 


ila, 




he has, 


nous avons, 




we have. 


vous avez, 




you have. 


iteoau 




tliey have^ 
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r ravote, I had, 

Piut 1 niavois, thoaoaikt 

hLrfeet I "*^«»^. ^^^^ 

Timer J °°"" aviona, we had. 

# vousavtez, youhaa 

V fls avoient they had. 

f J'eus, I had, 

Pofff 1 ^° ®^ ^^^'^ hads^ 

Pftrfeet < °®"*» - ^®^»^ 

KmT^ J "^^"^ cnmea, we had. 

# vous efites, yon had, 

V ils eurent they had. 

yaurai. I ahall have, 

ta auras, thou shall have, 

future 1 il aura, he shall have, 

Time. j nous aurons.- we shall have, 

vous aurez, you shall have, 

Us aoront they shall have. 

BUBJUNCnVE MODE. 

j'aie^ I may have, 

tu aies, thou mayest have, 

Pruent J il ait, he may have, 

Time, j nous ayons, we may have, 

vous ayez, you may have, 

ils aient. they may have. 

J'aurols, I should have, 

Pa»t \ tuanroB, thou shonldest bav^ 

hnot^eei < ^ auroit, he should have, 

jSr^ J nous aurions, we should ha«r^ 

^** * vonsauriez, you should have. 

ila auroient. they should have, 

j'eusse, I might have, 

PoMt \ tueusses^ thou mightest have, 

Perfect < **®"*» he might have, 

jgLrr* J nousenssioos, we might have, 

^*^' ' vous eussiez, you might have, 

ib eussent they m^ht have. 

mPERATTVE MODE. 

ayons, let us have, 

ayez, have, 

qu'ils aient, let them have. 

PABTICIPLBS. ^ 

ayant, having, | eu, had. 

What was said in paragraph 119, about the she and 



ii^ have, 

qvil ait, let him have. 



li in English, and about the elle or elles in French, 
and also about using the que in the Subjunctive' 
Mode applies in the case of these auxiliary verbs 
M well as in that of all others. Read, therefore, 
that paragraph ^gain, before you go on any further. 
Having well . considered all about the verb avoir ; 
Slaving marked well all its changes of foim, '^ow 
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C 



next come to the verb itre. But, just observ 
there are two ways of spelling, aie and aies. 
write aye, ayes, instead of the former. It is 
tie consequence which spelling we make i 
The same you will see taking place in etre. 
write, in a part of that verb, soient, and c 
soyerU, I mention it, lest it should be a stum 
block to you ; but, it is, otherwise, a matter 
consequence. The verb Avom ought to be, 
its parts, at your fingers' ends, before you pi 
further. You ought to write it many times 
and, if you have a teacher, or any one to re 
it will be good to read it with its pronouns 
times over. The best way is, to become very 
liar with it before you go to etre, so that the] 
not get confounded in your mind. You havJ 
told that the compound times of verbs are f( 
by the help of Avom ; but, you will, by-and-b] 
that some verbs take etre to help in the form 
their compound times. The French say, j( 
tombe, I am fallen ; and not j'a? tombe, I have J 
You will soon see something about reflected x 
and then you will see how frequent and how 
the USB of this verb itre^ and now necessarj 
that you should have a perfect knowledge o: 
soon as possible. 

INPINrnVE MODE. 

Etre I To Be 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Pretent 

Time, 




Xm 



Paat 



tnerfeet 
Time. 



Past 
Perfect 



tue tni% 
il 6toit 
noQs etions, 
vons ^tiez, 
Us ^toienu 

Jefixs, 
tu fus, 
ilfut, 

nous f&mes^ 
voasfStee, 
/tofonnt 



lam, 
tliou art, 
he is, 
we are, 
you are, 
they are. 

I was, 
thou was^ 
hevras, 
we were, 
you were, 
they were. 

I was, 
thou wast^ 
he was, 
we were, 
you were. 
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r Jeieni, I ■hall be, 

I taseru, thoushaKbe^ 

iVAfre J ilrara, , he shall be, 

"- \ nous aeronf, we shall be, 

/ TOU8 serez, 70a shall be, 

V Us seronU they shall be. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

je aois, Fmay be, 

to S4MS, thoa inareat be. 

frmnt 1 flsoit, henAybe. 

Tim§, ] Douasofons, we may be, 

voua soyez, you may be, 

ik soienL they may be. 

. Je seroUs I should be. 

p^ \ taserois, thoa shouldest be, 

tmL^g-fgf4 J 11 seroit, he should be, 

^gjf* ) Dooaseriniu, wesliouldbe, 

»"«• M yQ^^ seriez, you should be, 

lis serolnt they should be. 

Jefusse, I might be, 

Pa»i \ ^ fusaea, thou mighteat b^ 

fffL, J ilfut, < he might be, 

j^LT^ J noua fuasions, wo might be, 

^^ vona fussiez, you mijht b<^ 

Us foasent they might be. 

DfPERATIVE MODE. 

soyons, let us be, ^ 

soyez, be, 



•oil be, 

quilaoit, let him be. 



qu'ils soient, let them be. 



Ctant, being. | 6t€, Xeen. 

126. Here, then, you have these two important 
Terbs in all their various forms. Great indeed is 
the change from itre to fussions; but, it is still the 
tome vxjfrd. Our to 6e becomes was and were; but yet 
these are still the same word, only under different 
forms ; and, as we know very well when to use one 
of these forms, and when the other, so you will, in 
a short time, with due diligence, know when you 
are to use one of the French forms and when the 
other. 

127. I have now to call your attention to the 
Ompound THmes of Verbs, and to verbs when they 
are c^ed Reflected; because it is here that you will 
8ee the use of Avom and etre as auxiliaries. The 
compound times are so called because they are ex- 
jreased by two verbs instead of one ; as I Jiave killed; 
t had Jcmed; and ao on. But, in fact, thero is 
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nothing more in this, than that the verb to have ifl 
put before the passive participle of the principal 
verb: so that these compound times, as theyave^ 
called, are nothing more than the simple times of thcr 
verb to have, ^oing before the passive participle of 
some other verb ; thus : 

j'aie tu6 un mouton, I have killed a sheep^ 

j'avois tu6 un mouton, I had killed a aheep^ 

fe\iB tu€ un mouton, I had killed a sheep^ 

;|'aurai tu6 un mouton, I shall have killed a aheep^ 

j'aie tu€ un mouton, I may have killed a d^eep, 

j'aurois tu6 un mouton, I should have killed a sheep^ 

j'eusae tu6 un mouton, I might have killed a aiheep. 

You see, it is always tue ; that is to say, the paS' 
sive participle of the verb tieer. The change is 
only in the auariliary ; and this ia all that ne^ be 
said about the compound times, except that we have 
now to notice how the Reflected verbs are used, 
and how the auxiliaries are employed in relation to 
them. 

128. A Reflected Verb is one which expresses an 
action that is confined to the ax^tor; and, in this res- 
pect, the two languages differ materially. But, be- 
fore I say more of this matter,. I must speak of 
verbs as active and neuter. A verb is called active 
when it expresses an action of one person or tMng 
which passes to another person or thing ; as : the 
hawk kills the sparrow. A verb is called neirier, 
either when there is no action; as, the hawk ?itou^ 
(or lets fall out its feathers), or when there is an 
action which does not pass to any object ; as : the 
hawk flutters. It is the same in French ; that is to 
say, the first of these verbs is active in French, and 
the two last neuter^ in one language as well as in 
the other ; and the translation into French would 
stand thus : 

le faucon trte le momeau, the ha'VTk ktBs the spanoWy 
le faucon mue, the hawk monJts, 

le faucon voUie, the hAwkJlttttera, 

Thus, you see, in the first instance, there is an ac- 
tion, and it passes from the hawk to the sparrow. 
In the second, there is no action on the part of the 
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hawk ; for his feathers merely come out without 
his doing any thing. In the third there is an action^ 
and of the hawk himself too ; hut it does not pass 
to any thing dse. This distinction, therefore, be- 
tween active and neuter verbs is very clear ; and it 
is of some importance, because the use of other 
words in the sentence must depend, sometimes, on 
whether the verb be active or neuter. But, mind, 
there is no change in the form of the verb to express 
the active, or the neutral, character of it. 

129. Thus far, there is, as to this matter, no diflfer- 

«ice in the two languages ; but, many of the verbs, 

which are merely neuter in English, are reflected in 

French ; and, if reflected, they must be used with a 

dmMe pronoun, or with a noun and a pronoun ; 

whereas, if not reflected, they are used in the usual 

way. Thus, the hawk perches on the tree. Here 

we, in English, have the verb used in the common 

way, just as tne hawk kills, the hawk moults, the 

hawk^tUters, But, this to perch, being a reflected 

Terb, It must have, in the French, the pronoun as 

well as the noun ; thus : le faucon se perche sur 

I'arbre ; or, if the pronoun be used instead of h^iwk, 

it must heil se perche sur Farbre ; that is to say, 

word for word, he himself perches upon the tree. 

We may, in English, say, he perches himself upon 

the tree ; but this we do not frequently do. There 

are some few cases in English where it is necessary 

for us to use the^eZ^* as, I hurt myself; but, in French, 

there are great numbers of verbs that must be thus 

lued ; and, in the Dictionary, you will find them 

with se always before them ; thus, Se Percher, To 

Perch. Any active verb may be, and, indeed, must 

"he, used in the same way as a reflected verb, if the 

-action be done to the actor. Thus, to kill may be 

used in this manner; as the hawk kiUs himself: 

le faucon se tue. When we use the myself thyself, 

himsdf and so on, the French verb is sure to be 

reflected ; but, it is reflected, in many cases, where 

^e do not use ihe self, 

idO. Having explainecl the reasons upon which 
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this distinction is founded, let us now see how a i 
fleeted verb is conjugated; how it is used wi 
the double pronoun ; and let us, for this purpof 
take the verb to perch. 

INFINrnVB MODE. 

SePercher, | To Perch. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

/" Je me porche, I perch, 

1 tu te perches, thou p^rchestf 

Preatnt J il se jierche, ho perches. 

Time, ) nous nous perchons, we perch, 

i vous vous porches, you perch. 

\ ils se perciient, they pexcn. 

We need not carry the conjugation any farthe: 
because the verb goes on changing its form, ji 
like tuer in paragraph 118; and the only differen 
is, that here there are two pronouns, while in t 
case of the active verb tuer, there was only or 
But, if tuer, or any other active verb, express j 
action done to, or confined to, the actor ; then 
must be treated as a reflected verb. So that, if I a 
talking of persons killing' themselves, I must say, 

je me tue, nous nous tuon% 

tu te tues^ vous vous tueZ| 

il se tue, ils se tuent ; 

and so on throughout the whole of the verb. \ 
paragraph 99, you have seen Se placed amongst tl 
Indeterminate Pronouns, It is indeterminate t 
cause it points out neither gender nor number, 
means self or selves ; and it is applicable to the thi 
person of both numbers and both genders ; for, wh 
ther we be speaking of males or females, of one, 
more, the se never changes its form : thus, il 
perche, he perches ; elle se perche, she perches j \ 
se perchent, they perch ; eUes se perchent, thi 
perch. The above phrases, word for word, won 
stand ia English thus : 

je me tue, I me kill, 

tu te tues, thou thee kilL 

il se tue, he himself killia^ 

nous nous tuons, we us kill, 

vous vous tuea^ you you kill, 

ils se tuent, they themselves kiU 
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Thiff sounds strange to us English, but not strata 
ger than our mode of expression does to the French. 
IkiU myself, is just as strange to them. You will 
ask, perhaps, how it is, that rums nous is translated 
by we Its, It is because nous sometimes means we. 
and sometimes its. And, if you think, that it will 
be difficult to know when it means the one and when 
the other, pray observe, that we are situated in the 
same manner with regard to our you. You will 
know when it has the one meaning and when the 
other by its connexion with the other words of the 
sentence. 

131. Let me add here, that when there is a Noun 
used with these reflected verbs, all the difference is, 
that the first pronoun is left out ; as, 

le fiiucon 86 perche, the hawk perchei^ 

lea fEtucons ie perchent, the hawks perch. 

132. Very well, then : all this is, I thmk, plain 
enough. But, there is another material thing belong- 
ing to the reflected verb ; namely, the compound 
Umes. I spoke of these times in paragraph 1^, and 
showed you, that they were nothing more than the 
several parts of the verb Avom (to have) used with 
the passive participle of another verb. Read that 
paragraph again. But, now mind, when it is a re- 
Jlected verb, that you are using, or any verb in the 
reflected form ; when either of these is the case it is 
not the verb avoir, but the verb etre (to be) that you 
lire to use as the auxiliary, strange as this rule may 
Bt first sound to your ears. In paragraph 127 I 
have given you a table, in the way of specimen, of 
the conjugation of the verb tuer with Avoir. Titer 
18, in that paragraph, an active verb. 1 will now 
take it as a refiected verb also, and show you how 
it is conjugated with itre as well as with avoir, 

f ai tu€ un mouton, I have killed a eheep, 

je me suis tu^ I have killed znyself. 

f ayoifl tu6 un moutoiii I had killed a sheep, 

}t m* 6toiB tu^ I had killed myseli. 

f euB tug un mouton, I had killed a sheep^ 

|e me fua tu^ I had killed myselt 

f vuai tu6 un moutoi^ I shall have killed a dme^^ 
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je mft aerai tu6, 

r aie tu^ un raputon, 

16 me sola tu^, 

f aurois tu6 un mouton, 

je me serois tu6, 

j' eusae tuu un mouton, 

je me fusee tue, 



[Lette 

I shall have killed loyaell 
I may have killed a ebeeo, 
I may have killed myeelL 
I should have killed a shee^ 
I should have killed myaeS 
I might have killed a aneep^ 
I might have killed myaeK 

Thus, you see, all through, it is the verb itre, in- 
stead of the verb avoir, with which the verb iuer is 
used in the reflected sense. I have taken here cmly 
the first person singular, which is all that is neces- 
sary, because the other persons go on in the same 
way ; as, nous avons tue un mouton : nous nous 
sommes tues ; and so on. But in the ImpercUive 
Mode there is a further change ; thus : 

kill a sheep, 

kill thyself. 

let him kill a sheep, 

let him kill himaeli. 

let us kill a sheep, 

let us kill ouraelvea. 



tue un mouton, 

tue-toi, 

qu'il tue un mouton, 

qu' il ae tue, 

tuona un mouton, 

tuons-nous, 

tuez un mouton, 



kill a sheep^ 
kill yourself or selvea. 
let tnem kill a sheep, 
let them kill themselves. 



tuez-vous, 

qu' ils tuent un mouton, 

qu* ils se tuent, 

The INFINITIVE is S^Hre tue : the active partici- 
ple, S^etant tue. 

I will give you some of the above phrases wordfor 
word as nearly as possible ; and, strange as they ap- 
pear at first, you will, at last, find them natiurad 
enough. As far as the verb avoir goes we think all 
natural ; but, when we come to the verb Btre^ we 
think all out of place. 



Je me suis tu^ 

je m' 6toi8 tu6, 

je me serois tu6, 

tue-toi, 

qu* il se tue, 

tuons-noue^ 

tuez-vous, 



I me am killed, 

I me was killed 

I me should be killed, 

kill thou thee, 

that he himself kill, 

kill we us, 

kill you you. 



This appears monstrous ; but, consider it well, and 
you will find, that the me in the French means, in 
this case, myself as the doer of the deed; and that 
the fair and full meaning, in Englkth, is, 1, ofmyadf^ 
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or by my own act, am killed, was killed, shall be 
Idlled, and so on. Then,* as tue, in the imperative, 
means, kill tkov^ tue-^oi is kill ih&u thee, which is 
no more than kiU thyself. And, if we find it 9l fault 
Id the French language, that it requires kill ice us, 
Instead of, let us kill ourselves, the French will tell 
us that the fauK is in our mode of expression, and 
not in theirs. Je me suis tue is, in g-cixi English, I 
haee killed myself. Word for word, this would be, 
in French, f at tuS moimime ; but this would be 
bad French : or rather, it would be no French at all, 
any more than I me am killed, is English. 

133. I have before observed, that the Reflected 
Verbs are denoted, in the Dictionary, by Se being 
put before them. I have also observed, that any 
active verb, expressing an action done to the actor, 
or confined to the actor, may, as in the case of tuer, 
become a reflected verb. But, besides these, there 
are several neuter verbs, which must be conjugated 
with itre, and not with Avoir ; though this is not 
the case with neuter verbs in general. Let us take 
our hawk again in the way of illustration. Tuer is 
an active verb as we will here use it. Se Perclier 
(to perch) is a reflected verb. But Jucher (to roost) 
is a neuter verb. Now, then, speaking of a hawk^ 
we say, 

il a tu^ un moineau, [ he has killed a sparrow, 

il^ est perche sur V arbre, he has perched on the tree, 
il a jucne sur 1* arbre, he fias roosted on the tree. 

The distinction here, though very nice, is very clear, 
and must, if you attend to it, explain the whole 
matter of reflected verbs. To perch on a tree in- 
cludes an act which the hawk does with regard to 
himself; but, the roosting is totally void of all action. 
It is an inactive, a neutral state of being ; and, 
therefore, the verb which describes that state, is 
called a neuter verb, and is, in its compound times, 
conjugated with avoir, and not with etre. 

134. 'There are, however, some few neuter verbs, 
which are conjugated with Stre and not with avoir; 
but) yon will find a list of these when you come to 
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the Syntax on the Times of verhs. Sortir (to go 
out) is, for instance, one of these neuter verbs ; as'^ 
je 8ui8 sorti, I have gone out ; and not fai sorti, I 
have gone out. However, I put off, for the present, 
this list and the details on the subject, in order to 
avoid as much as possible giving interruption to this 
series of principles and rules, which ought to have 
a constant connection in your mind as you proceed. 
135. There is one thing more belonging to re- 
flected verbs ; and that is, they have sometimes «nlre 
used with them. Entre means, literally, between^ 
or amongst; as, entre nous (between ourselves) 
when there are ttoo of us only. Where ihere are 
more, we say, in English, amongst ourselves; but 
the French say, entre vous, whether there be two or 
more than two. This entre is a preposition which 
generally means between or amongst : entre deuxj 
between two; entre trois, amongst three. Now. 
this preposition is used frequently with reflected 
verbs ; and to make, in some 43ort, a part of the 
verbs themselves ; as, S^entre tuer, to kUl one aruh 
ther. This is when there are two parties acting, 
and acting with reciprocity, on each other. In 
Sjpeaking of two men, we say, its «' entre-tueniy 
they kill one another. When entre is thus used, it 
makes no difference at all in the manner of conju- 
gating the verb. The entre is prefixed to the verb, 
and that is all ; as : 

nous nouB entre-tuons, we kill one another, 

nous nous entre-tuions, we killed one another, 

lis 8* entre-tuent, they kill one another, 

ils 8* entre-tuoient. they killed one anotner. 

Then in the compound times, where we make use 
of to have, they make use of to he; as : 

nous nous sommes entre-tu€% we have killed one another, 
nous nous 6tions entre-tu6s, we had killed one another, 
ils se sont entre-tues, they have killed one another, 

ils 8* 6toient entre-tues. they had killed one another. 

And in this way goes on the conjugation of any and 
every verb with entre. Sometimes^ the same thing 
is expressed in another way : as t^ ^e tv^nt Vun 
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hutre. This also means, tJiey kill one another; and, 
li would seem to be tautology ; for, it says, Us «e 
tuent, which is they kiU themselves ; and then comes 
Pun rautre, which means one another; so that they 
kiU themsettes and one another also^ which would 
seem to be a little more than is possible. However, 
this sort of phrase is in common use, and that is 
enough for us. Though it may be bad philosophy, 
it is perfectly good French; and that is what we 
have to look after. 

136. There remains now, with regard to the Ety- 
mology of Verbs, nothing to be done but to notice 
a particular manner of using certain verbs only in 
the third person singular. When used in this man- 
ner, they are called, by some grammarians, imper- 
sonal verbs ; because they are here used only in the 
third person singular. Avoir, Etre, and some 
other verbs, are used in this way, and, for want of 
one more appropriate, we may as well use the ap- 
pellation, impersonal ; for an appellation of some 
sort they must have. 

137. Avoir is the principal one of these imper- 
sonals, and, in this its capacity, it is always used 
with tl y ; which, thus ilMBd, mean, in English, it 
there. Let us, then, see Ihow this impersonal is 
used. // y aun faucon sur Parbre. You know, 
that a means has. So that, word for word, this 
phrase is, it there has a hawk on the tree ; though 
we say, there is a hawk on the tree. If you ask, 
what business the U (it) has there, the French might 
ask you what business the it has in our, it rains, it 
snows, it freezes. And, if you think it a sort of 
nonsense to say, tl y a\xi^ faucon sur Parbre, I as- 
sure you that the French would think you down- 
right mad if you were to say, y est un faucon sur 
Parbre. The verb avoir, when used in this way, 
ought, indeed, to be called y avoir ; for that little 
word really makes a part of it, and with it the verb 
is conjugated, precisely as in paragraph 125, only it 
is confined to the third person singular; as ; 
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il 7 a un fieiueon, there is ahawk^ '^ 

il y avoit un feiucon, there was a hawk^. 

il y eut un feiucon, there was a hawk^ 

il y aura un feiucon, there shall be a hawl^ 

il y ait un faucon, there may be a hawk, 

il y auroit un fi&ucon, tliere should be a hawl^ 

il y eiit un taucon, there might be a hawl^ 

y ayant un £&ucon. there being a hawk. 

It goes through the compound times also: BaUya 
eu un faucon; there has been a hawk ; and so on. 

138. Etre is called impersonal^ when it is used 
thus : U est rare de voir un faucon dans la ville ; U 
is rare to see a hawk in the town. This is accord- 
ing to our own manner ; and, therefore, we need 
not bestow any more time upon it here. Sometimes 
the pronoun ce is used, in such cases, instead of t2/ 
as, &est rare; but, we need say no more of that at 
present ; bnBcause, when we come to the Syntax of 
Impersonals, which we shall in Letter XXI., we- 
shall have a great deal to sa}*^ about il est, c^est. 

139. But, there is the impersonal FaUior (to be* 
necessary), which is a verb of very great impor- 
tance. It, in most cases, performs tne office of our 
word mtist j but, it does more than that in some 
cases. The uses of this ^fjltord constitute one of the 
great characteristics of the iPrench idiom, viewed in 
comparison with our idiom. The infinitive FaJUoir 
(to be necessary) is out of use. It is never used. 
The active participle is also out of use ; but it has 
its passive participle in use. With these exceptions 
it IS a verb that goes through all the Modes and 
THmes in the third person singular, as : 

il faut, it is necessary, 

il fsilloit, 'it was necessary, 

il fieillut, it was necessary, 

il feiudra it will be necessary, 

il faille, it may be necessary, 

il feiudroi^ it should be necessary, 

il fieilKit, it might be necessary, 

il a faUu, it has been necessary. 

This is the word for word translation. We might, 
use requisite, needful, or any other word or words 
axpressive of what ouf^ht to take place. Our shouUi 
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frequently answers the purpose. But mtiH is our 
great word in these cases; and here the turn of the 
two languages is wholly different. This difference 
requires the greatest attention ; hut this will he fuUgr 
explamed in the Syntax^ my business here being to 
show how the French verbs change their forms, 
and io explain to you the reasons for those changes. 
Let me, however, just give you an example or two 
with musty and let us adhere to our verb THjter. 

il &ut que je tue aujourd'htu, 1 must kill to-day, 
il &lloit que je tuasaer hier, I must kill yesterday, 

il &udra que je tue demain. I must kill to-morrow. 

We, in some cases, say very properly, I must kill 
yesterday, or not at all. So that here we have must 
all through. We do, indeed, say, I was obliged to 
kill yesterday ; or, I was compelled^ or /orc^d; but 
we can say must in this case as well as in the pre- 
sent and the future. These three French phrases, 
literally translated, are as follows : 

il faut que je tue aujourd'kui, 

it is necessary that I may kill to-day. 

il feiUoit que je tuasse hier, 

it was necessary that I might kill yesterday. 

il faudra que je tnjfaiemain, 

it is necessary thffi may kill to-morrow. 

So that, you see, there is no single vxird in French 
that answers to our mtbst. The same meaning is 
expressed, but it is expressed in another manner. 
You will observe, that this verb, ilfaut, forms its 
compound times li^e another verb; as, il afaUu; 
it has been necessary. 

140. There are several other verbs which, for the 
reason before mentioned, are usually called imper- 
mial; such zapletwoir (to rain), geler(Xo freeze), 
iwmer (to thunder). But there is no difficulty be- 
longing to these ; for, the French say, il gele, il 
tonne, just as we say, it freezes, it thunders. As to 
rain, indeed, they generally say, U tomhe de la pluie, 
it falls of the rain, or, in good English, rain isfaU- 
ing. But these are matters that properly belong to 
the Syntax. Jlfait, which means, it makes, is one 
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of the impersonals ; but, it is also part of the verb 
faire (to make), and will be found fully conjugated 
in its proper place. As impersonal, however, it 
ffoes through all the Modes and Times ; and, it is 
m such common use, and this use is so strongly 
characteristic of the difference between the two 
languages, that I must give you an example here. 
Speaking of the weather, the French say, 



il fait beau, 
il feeoit beau, 
il fit beau, 
il fera beau. 



it makes fine, 
it made fine, 
it made fine, 
it will make fine. 



We. in English, do not say, makes^ made, and wiD 
make; we say, is, was, will be. But, we are not to 
find faidt with the French on this account. If 
examined closely, their mode of expression is just 
as reasonable as ours. At any rate, they do and will 
say, il fait beau ; and, it is for us to learn to say it too. 
. 141. Thus I put an end to my letter on the Ety^ 
mology of Verbs, It is full of matter requiring 
great attention. You will have observed, that its 
prin(5ipal object is, to teach you how to make the 
several c1ia)iges in thefxms of the verbs, accord- 
ing to the several circunwlances of person, number, 
tim^ and inode. You will, by-and-by, when I have 
gone through the Etymology of the Adverbs, Pre- 
positions and Conjunctions, find the Conjugations 
of the verbs at full length and with all the detaiK 
But, before you proceed even to the Etymology of 
Adverbs, I wish you to become very perfect in your 
knowledge of the contents of this letter. Write 
the verb Toer down, in all its Modes, Times, Num- 
bers, and Persons, till it becomes as familiar to you 
as your fingers are. Do the same with regard to 
the verbs avoir and btrb ; for, one or the other of 
them appears in almost every sentence that you see 
in any book. To fix a thing in your memory, there 
is nothing like maMnffit with your hand, A per- 
fect familiarity with Tuer will make you master 
of the changes belonging to about eight-ninths of 
the whole of the French verbs ^ and a similar fa- 
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milianty with avoir and itre will go far towards 
lemoYing every difficulty with regard to the verbs. 
Let me, therefore, beg of you to secure this impor- 
tant point before you proceed any further. 



LETTER X. 

etymologtuof adverbs. 

Mt dear Richard, 

142. In paragraph 37, 1 explained to you why 
the words belonging to this part of speech are called 
Mnerbs, You will, of course, now read that para- 
gmph again. Having read it, you will want no- 
thing more to inform you of the nature and use of 
th^ words of this part of Speech. 

143. Adverbs undergo no changes of form, like 
the parts of speech which we have heretofore had 
to do with. Therefore this sort of words will not 
detain us long. The main part of our English Ad- 
verbs end in ly ; as, happily, shortly. They are 
formed, in most cases, from adjectives, as in these 
two instances, from happy and short. It is nearly the 
same in llie French, except that, instead of ly, they add 
vient; as heureusem^nt (happily), courtement (short- 
ly) ; from heureuse (happy), and courte (short.) 

144. The Syntax will teach us how to place and 
employ Adverbs in sentences : here we have only 
to ascertain how the Adverbs themselves are formed, 
and what connexion they have with other words. 
And, as to this matter, there are a few observations 
tonoyake: 

FmsT. The general rule is, to add ment to the ad- 
jective to make it an adverb ; as, brave, brave- 
ment; but, if the adjective end in e (with an 
accent, mind), or in i or w, it is to the mascu- 
line of the adjective that the ment is added. 
Adjectives ending in e mute are, as you have 
before seen, for lK)th genders ; and the went is 
merely added to them to form the ^^Netb* 
9 
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When the adjective ends in a conaonanL the 
adverb is formed by adding ment to the /emir 
nine of it. The following five words wiU snf 
fice in the way of example. I shall give thf 
English of the Adverb only. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Maac FVm. 



joli, 
goulu, 
vite, 
dur, 



jolie, 
goulue, 
vite, 
dure, 



ADVEBB8. 

aiB^ment, 

joliment, 

goulument, 

vitement, 

durepient, 



easily, 

prettily, 

gluttonously, 

quickly, 

nardly. 



This taking the feminine, and not the masctiline, o 
the adjective, whereon to form the adverb, is pta 
ticularly to oe observed in those cases where th' 
masculine differs widely in form from the feminine 
^ franc, franche ; doux, douce; heureux^heureuse 
for, here it must be, xioi francment,\mi,franchemenk 
doticement, heureusemenU To the above rule ther 
are, however, a few exceptions. The following ad 
jectives, though ending with a consonant or withK 
take an e or an ^ before the ment. 



ADJECTIVEa 

Ezprdi^ 

confua, 

pr€cia^ 

commun, 

importun, 

obscur, 

profond, 

gentil, 

ep€rdu, 

iiiff^nu, 

do, 

assidu, 



ADVEBBS. 

ezpresa^ment, 

confuilSment, 

pr^cis^ment, 

commun^ment, 

importun^ment, 

obscur^ment, 

profond€ment, 

fendment, 
perdCtment, 
ing6n{lmen^ 
dClment, 
assidfiment, 



ezpresalv, 

confusealy, 

preciflel]^ 

commonly, 

importunately, 

obscurely, 

deeply, 

§enteelly, 
esperately, 
ingenuously, 
duly, 
assiduously. 



A further exception is, that the following adjei 
tives, though ending in e mute, do not, like titi 
which becomes vitement, keep the e mute in formin 
the adverb ; but change the e mute into an e acuti 



ADJECTIVES. 

Aveugle, 
commode, 
conforme, 
kuxnaac, 



ADVEKBS. 

aveugl^ment, 
commod6ment, 
conform6ment, 
^norm^meat, 



blindly, 
commodiously, 
conformal}ly, 
enormously. 
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The words derived from any of these, follow the 
sane rule, incommodementy which is derived from 
incommode^ and that from commode. — For un- 
funiskedy or, with impunity^ the French have im- 
pneTtienty though the adjective is, impuni. 
Second. When the adjectives end in ant and ent, 
they form the adverbs by changing the ant into 
amment and the ent into emment; as, inde- 
pendent, (independent), independamment (in- 
dependently), prudent (prudent), prudemment 
(prudently). To this rule there are two excep- 
tions. Lent (slow) makes lentement, and pre- 
9ent (present) makes presentement. 

145. As to the other adverbs, I mean such as are 
not derived from, or made out of adjectives, they 
Jffe words of themselves, and, like other words, are 
to be sought for in the Dictionary. There are, per- 
haps, a hundred of them. For inserting a list of 
them here there can be no reason which would not 
be a reason for inserting the whole of the noims and 
adjectives and of all the other parts of speech. We 
ought to do nothing without a reason, and to swell 
the bulk of a book, less, perhaps, than almost any 
other thing. An adverb is a word that never 
changes its form on account of person, number, 
gender, time, or any other circumstance. It is al- 
ways composed of the same letters ; and, therefore, 
there need not be much time employed upon expla- 
nations relative to this Part of Speech. TTie French 
adverbs differ widely from ours ; they are used in a 
manner very different from that in which ours are 
used ; but, they cannot all be put into the head at 
once : they and their severed uses must be learned 
by translating, by writing, by speaking, by reading 
them in books, as they occur, and not by attempt- 
ing to know them all at once by arranging them 
and reading them in lists. 

146. There are Adverbs of time, place, order^ 
quality, and of manner; but, any classification of 
mem would be useless, because they undergo no 
changes. There are Nouns of time^ pZoce, order^ 
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and the rest ; but we do not class them as such^ be^ 
cause they undergo no changes to suit these variou9 
circumstances. The negatives are of this part o£ 
speech ; and the use of them is a great matter ; but. 
they never change their form ; they cannot be used 
without other words ; and, in fact, all relating to 
them is to be learned, when we come to eiBplo3r 
them in sentences. The manner of using negativem 
is a great matter, and it will be treated of in a sepa- 
rate Letter. A whole Letter (XX.) will be devoted 
to 7ie£'ative and interrogative sentences. 

147. The French, like the English, have two ok 
three Adverbs that may be said to have degrees of 
comparison. We have, in English, well, which be- 
comes better, and best. The French have bien 
(well), mieux (better), le mieux (the best). They 
have also mal (badly), pis (worse), le pis (the worst>. 
They have peu (little or few), moins (less), le moins 
(the least). We have often, which becomes oftenerj 
and oftenest. But they say, souvent, plus souvent, 
le pliis souvent. These irregularities are, however, 
very few in number ; and, as they are confined to 
words which frequently occur in almost every page 
of every book, and in every conversation of any 
considerable length, they very soon cease to present 
any thing like a difficulty to the learner. 

148. It may be necessary to observe here, that an 
adverb sometimes consists of more than one word. 
It is then called a compound adverb. We have the 
same thing in English ; but it may be useful to ex- 
plain the matter. Lately, for instance, is a simple 
adverb ; but little-by-little, is a compound. In French 
it is much about the same. For lately, they have 
dernierement, and for Uttle-by-little they have oefii- 
d-petit; that is to say, word for word, httle-toHiitle ; 
wnich, odd as it sounds, has a sense in it more evi- 
dent than is the sense in our adverb. Sometimes, 
however, the French adverb is a compound when 
ours is not : as, tout-d-coup, which means suddenly, 
and, word for word , aH-at-orstroke^ or at a hit, AnxL 
indeed; we sometimes say, aH-oj-a-sudden, instead 
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of suddenly. Sometimes omrs is a compomid, when 
the French is not : as, now-^irdays, which they ex- 
press by auj<mrd?hui. Thus, you see, there are, in 
many cases, several words that go to the making up 
of one adverb. In our novho-days, for instance, 
there is the Adverb, now ; then there is the a (mea- 
ning in this case at) ; then there is the Noun, days. 
You will bear this in mind. Though there are seve- 
red words^ and of different parts of speech too, they 
make but one adverb. 

149. Sometimes, both in French and in English, the 
words that are used to make a compound adverb are 
comiected by a hyphen or hypfiens: as, now-a-days 
and tout-d-Vheure, But, this is not always the case. 
For instance, avec le temps, and in time, which lat- 
ter expresses the meaning of the former, are com- 
pound adverbs, and yet we do not connect by hy- 
phens the words that compose them. In the. mean 
while is really no more than a compound adverb, and 
yet we do not use the hyphens in writing it. This 
adverb is translated into French by the single word 
cependant. And it is, if we look into the matter, 
curious to observe, how fully this one word contains 
the meaning of oMvfour words. It is ce and pendant ; 
that is to say, this and during ; that is to say, during 
this ; that is to say, in the mean or middle, while, or 
tim^. 

150. There are some Adjectives which are used 
as Adverbs ; and this is the case in both languages : 
As, parler ba^, to speak Unc. That is to say, in a 
low voice. This, is not frequently the case ; and, 
perhaps, we use this way of speaking, when we 
ought not. We often use the word bad, when we 
ought to use badly. The French say voir double 
(to seedmible), and so do we ; but, strictly speaking, 
this double is not an adverb so much as it is an ad- 
jective and a noun; for it means double things. 
However, there are not many words used in this way ; 
and you will soon become acquainted with them all. 

161. The proper placing of the Adverb is an im- 
portant matter ; but, this will be fully treated of, 
9* 
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when we come to the Syntax of this part ofspi 
I cannot, however, conclude this Letter, wit 
observing to you, that words which, in some c 
are adverbs, are, in other cases, not adverbs, 
instance, the inside^ when thus written is a u 
though inside is, in some cases, an adverb. 
the same with the French, who say, le do 
(the inside), le dehors (the outside), and so on, 
as we do. This circumstance was noticed in ] 
(jpraphs 42 and 43, which you ought to look at aj 
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LETTER XI. 

ETYMOLOGY OF PREPOSITIONS. 

My DEiLR Richard, 

152. In paragraph 38, I explained to 
why words of this sort were called preposit 
The chief use of the words of this part of sp 
is, to express the different relaiions and connex 
which Nouns have with each other, or, in w 
Nouns stand with regard to each other : the I 
sits upon the tree, the hawk flies to the tree 
hawk flies dovni/rom the tree, the hawk flies 
the tree. 

153. Prepositions never change their form 
that there are none of those difficulties atten 
them which we find in the Articles, Nouns, 
nouns. Adjectives, and Verbs, which change 1 
forms so many times. For instance, sur (upoi 
always «wr, whether it be before a noun mascu 
or a noun feminine, or before a singular or a pli 
Let me here, however, make a remark or two 
regard to d and de. The first of these answei 
our to, and the last to our of Each has diffe 
meanings under different circumstances; but, g 
rally speaking, our to and o/'are translated by t 
words : as : I send ten of my sheep to the fa 
J'envoie dixctemes moutons dlaferme. But, 1 1 
here to call your recollection to what was said in 
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ragrapbs 79 to 86, and to beg of you to read, hef(yre 
3fou 00 any further^ the whole of those eight para- 

frapns carefully through. You will, doubtless, have 
one this already ; but, vou must now do it again. 

154. Here you see, then, tliat d and de are, in 
French, sometimes united witli the definite article, 
"This, however, is the case with regard to no other 
of the prepositions. To be sure, the article, thus 
smiled with these prepositions is a thing of most ex- 
tensive use in the language. Scarcely a sentence 
can you write without using it in some one or other 
of its forms ; but, this is, in fact, an advantage in 
the learning of its use. The de becomes cT when 
it is immediately followed by a word beginning 
^ith a votDcl or with an h mute ; but this is, in fac^ 
no change in the form of the word. It is merely 
an abbreviation, made for the purpose of obtaining 
fulness of sound. 

1^. In this part of speech as well as in the Ad- 
verbs there are sometimes more than one word; 
that is to say, one preposition contains more than 
one word: as, vis-d-vis, which, in English, is over- 
against. But, sometimes, the Preposition, like the 
Adverb, is simple in one of the languages and com- 
pound in the other. For instance : par dessotts 
(under) ; sdon (according to). Tlie same word isL 
as was before observed, sometimes of one part oi 
speech and sometimes of another ; and this is very 
frefuently the case with tliese parts of speech, 
which have no variation in the forms of the words. 
But, this is a matter of little consequence ; you will 
soon learn to distinguish one part of speech from 
the other. I hope, indeed, that you have nearly 
done this already. 

156. One of the chief things belonging to Prepo- 
sitions is that which is called their governing. They 
are said to goftern nouns and pronouns ; that is to 
say, to cause them to be in the objective case. You 
must now look back to paragraphs 72 to 76. Then 
go to paragraph 91. Read these all carefully over 
again now i and, when you have done that you will 
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find, that the Prepositions govern^ in certain 
the nouns and pronouns. 

157. The main thing of all,»however,to be obser- 
ved on, under this head, is the different applicatior 
of the prepositions in the two languages. To, as 
we have seen, is generally expressed in Frenck 
by d. But, when this d is used with the verb tc 
think (penser), for instance, it is not expressed ir 
English by to. For example, the French say, je 
pense d ma sante ; that is to say, word for word, 1 
think to my health. But we say, I think of isv% 
health. Now, if you reflect a little here, you wiL 
find, that this French phrase is by no means unrea- 
sonable ; for, it is, in its fulness, this : I apply mj 
thinking to my health. And our English phrasa 
means, I think, or use my thinking faculties abou. 
things, concerning" my health, or of, or belonging 
to my health. The meaning', when you come tm 
examine the thing well, is the same ; the mode o:J 
expression only is different ; but this difference mus 
be very carefully attended to ; for, .though, I thinl 
of my health is good English, je pense de ma sant4 
is not French at all, any more than I think to my 
health is English. 

158. It is the same with regard to the use of many 
other Prepositions. For example, we say, I play 
on the flute ; but the French say, je joue de la ffote; 
that is to say, I play of the flute. W.e say, to enjoy 
a thing-: the French ssty, jouir d^une chose ; that is, 
to enjoy of a. thing. We say, near a thing, or near 
to : they say, pres rf' une chose ; that is, near of a 
thing. Pres de la ville : near to the town. Pres de 
dix mois; nearly, or near to, ten months. Near of 
ten months seems to be nonsense ; but, it is not ; 
it means near to the number of ten months ; or, 
near to the quantity qftime that makes up ten months. 
The meaning, when you come closely to examine 
into the matter, is the same in both languages : the 
manner of expressing that meaning is very diflfer- 
ent ; and this difference must be strictly attended to. 

169, In this respect the Preposition is, in the 
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icarniog of French, an important part of speech : 
because, though it never changes its form it is used 
in a maimer so very different, in many cases, from 
that in which it is used in English. The Syntax 
'Will show more fully this difference, which, as I 
liave just said, is a very important matter. 

160. Prepositions are not, like Nouns, Adjectives, 

"Verbs, and Adverbs, a very mtmerous class of words. 

I shall, therefore, give a list of the greater part of 

them here, divided into two parts. There are some 

of the Prepositions which are directly followed by 

the Noun or Pronoun ; and others which must have 

the preposition de before the next Noun or Pronoun. 

I shall divide them according to this difference in 

the maimer of using them. I shall also give the 

EngUsh of each phrase. Observe, that the French 

<fe answers to our from as well as of. Observe also, 

that, when I say, that the following prepositions are 

iitmediately followed by the noun or pronoun that 

they govern, I do not mean to shut out the Article, 

for it, in fact, makes a part of the noun. Nor do I 

ffiean to exclude the possessive pronoun. II est d 

la foire ; il est dans sa chambre. You must never 

forget, that the same assemblage of letters may, in 

some cases, be a preposition, and, at other times, 

may not be a preposition. Indeed, this has been 

pointed out to you so many times, that the doing 

of it here may seem to be useless ; but, it is a thing 

that you cannot be too well acquainted with. 

Lid of Prepositions^ which are immediately JbUotped by the 
Noun or Pronoun to which they apply. 

k, - - - - - at or to. 

aprdi^ -^ - « - - after. 

^traversi - - - - through. 

attendu, - - - - considering, on account oL 

avant, - . - - before. 

avec, ----- with. 

chez, - - - - - at or to. 

comme^ - - - - Hke. 

^OQcerxiant, . - - about. 

eontre, • - - - against 

ibuifli • >. • • • " ^ 
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de, ----- of or from, 

de dennie, .... from above, 

de desBOue, .... from under, 

de puii^ .... since. 

derridroi .... behind. 

d^ ..... from. 

devant, .... before. 

durant, .... during. 
en, - - . . .in. 

entre, .... - between. 

enveri^ - - . - to or towards. 

environ, ... - about. 

except^ .... except. 

hormii^ .... excepting. 

hoTi^ ... - - but, or except, 

malgre, * . > > in spite of. 

mojennant, ... for, by means o£ 

nonobstant, .... notwithstanding. 

outre, .... - besides. 

par, bv. 

par dessus, . . • . above, 

par desaoui^ ... under or below. 

par decH, - . • > on this side. 

par dell^ .... on that side. 

parmi, - - - . among, 

pendan^ . • - - during, 

pour, - - ... for. 

■U1& ..... without 

sau^ - • - - . save, 

oelon, ..... according to, 

■ous, ..... under. 

tuivant, .... according to, 

BUT, .... - upon, 

touchant, - - - - touching, 

▼era, ----- towards, about. 

vu, ----- seeing. 

lAat of PreposUums which must have the Preposi 
immediately after them^ or thai Preposition^ unitt 
the Artidej when it beccmea du or des. 

2k cause, .... because of. 

k convert, - - - . sheltered from, 

au-decik, - - - - on the side of. 

au-del^ - - - - on the other side. 

au-dessus, . - - - above. 

au-des80U8^ ... - below, 

au-devant, - - ^ - before. 

au-derridre, . ... behind. 

\ cOt^ - - - . by, beside. 



XI.] 

^fleur, 

^ retour, 

BUZ depenfi^ 

ii force, 

ftuxenyironn^ 

M gr&nd regret, - 

I I'exception, 
i moina^ 
i la r^rve, 
il'abri, 
M'entour, - 
i Peicluaioii, 
iropporite^ 
auheu, 
^lafeveur, 
ilamode, - 
Wmoyen, - 
w milieu, - 
&Q niveau, - 
aopr^a, 
w prii 
au p€ril, . 

au risque, - 
i raiaon, 
^ de terre, 
autraveri^ - 
en dfoit, - 
pour I'amour, 
^B^-via, - 
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near the edge o£. 

against, in return. 

at the expense. 

b J strength of. 

near about. 

to the great regret ot 

as to. 

unknown to. 

excepted. 

for less, or under. 

reserving only, excepting. 

secure from. 

round about 

excluding. 

opposite to. 

instead ol 

by favour of. 

after the manner ot 

by means. 

in the middle oi» 

even with. 

by, near. 

at the expense of. 

at the peril of. 

at the risk. 

at the rate. 

level with the ground. 

through. 

in spite. 

for the sake. 

over against 



Besides the above, there are three or four that re- 
quire d before the succeeding Noun or Pronoun. 
These arejusque (as far as) which is written ^w«at*' 
because the d follows : asjiisqu* d la riviere, as far 
a« the river. Par rapport d sa raaison : with res- 
pect to his house. Qtiant d son argent : as for his 
money. 

161. Before you go further, it will be well for 
you to read over several times these lists of Prepo- 
sitions. Copy them, that is to say, write them 
clown, many times over ; so that you may not only 
them again as soon as they meet your eye ; but 
that you may be able to write them correctly, with 
all their hyphens, elisions and accents; for these 
ue of as much importance as aie the letters oj 
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which the words are composed. Let it be your 
constant habit to write in a plain hand. The best 
hand-writing is that which is the easiest to read^ 
that which can be the most easily read by the great- 
est number of persons. Take care to pnt all ite 
marks and accents ; for, though Frenchmen, when 
they write, seldom do it, they ought to do it ; and, in 
your case, the omission would, and must, retard 
your learning ; for, the omission really makes, in 
many cases, nonsense of the whole thing that you 
are writing. Des is from the time, and Des is of 
the, or some. Then again, a is has, and a is to. 
The LA is the, and the la is t/iere. This is sufllcient 
to show how necessary it is not to omit accents, 
besides, all writing ought to be correct in all its parts; 
and, as there is, in this case, nothing but mere atten- 
tion required of you, not to do the thing properly 
would argue that sort of disposition, which^ I am 
sure, will never be discovered in my dear Richard. 
If you have a teacher, these lists are excellent things 
as reading lessons. They contain words that are 
seen in every sentence, and that you cannot open 
your mouth without using. But, whether you have 
a teacher or not, write these lists down several 
times over. * 



LETTER XII. 

etymology op conjunctions. 

My dear Richard, 

162. The reason why words of this part of 
speech are called Conjunctions has been given you 
in paragraph 39. They connect, or conjoin, o)rjoin 
tog-ether, words and sentences. They, like adverbs 
and prepositions, never change thei?' form ; and, 
arCj therefore, not attended with any particidar 
difficulty. 

163. Some of them are called copulative and 
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odien disftmcHve; the former ample nouns and 
pnooiins toffether in sense as well as in place ; as : 
the field ana the house are sold. The others dis- 
join diem in the sense ; as : the field is sold, but the 
iKNue is not There is, pertiaps, no great practical 
utility in this distinction ; but, it being a distinction 
usually made, I have just noticed it. Some teachers 
of granmiar divide Conjunctions into six or seven 
claries; but, this is of no tise; and, therefore, I 
avoid it 

164. A thing much more useful than this is, to 
observe, that the same word is sometimes a Con- 
junction, sometimes an Adverb, and sometimes a 
Preposition. It is the sense in which the word is 
used that determines the part of speech to which it 
belongs. Some of the Conjunctions are simple; 
as: comms (as), and some compound; as: au lieu 
de (instead of). A phrase of considerable length 
is frequently no more than one Conjunction^ as t 
po9ez le COS que, which may be translated into 
English by the single word suppose. Pos£r is to 
lay clown. So that the whole oi^ the phrase means 
this : lay down the case that. We, for instance, say, 
in EngUsh, suppose that the enemy declare war. 
The French say, posez le cos que Pennemi declare 
la guerre. But they can say, as well as we, sup* 
posez que. And we can say, as well as they, Bup- 
pose the case thai. 

165. When a Conjunction, an Adverb, or a Pre- 
position consists of several words, you must take 
care how you give to each of the words the meat|- 
ing which it would have in its distinct state. They 
sometimes have this meaning, but they more fre- 
quently have not For instance, we have, in Eng- 
lish, this Conjunction, as well as ; and we use It 
thus ; I was drunk as well as you. But, what is 
there wdl here 7 Here is something very bad, but 
noting at all well. We know, that these three 
words, taken together, mean, in like manner ii^t^ 
or, inUke degree i/^h. But, when we find, in Frenctt^ 
auaei bien ^le, we are apt to give to each wosi Ui 

id 
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separate meaning, and then they are, cUto wL 
wnidi is not their meaning. They mean the 
as our a$ well cls. 

106. I shall now insert the principal part < 
Gonjnnetions in alphabetical order, with me Ei 
against each. 

it eauie one, 
iteaanoe^ - 
iteonditianqiM^ 
itdire vrai, - 
afinoue, 
afinoe^ 
anHii • • 
ainsi <]a6^ - 
it peine, 
aprdsqufl^ - 
aprdsoe^ - 
aprdstout, • 

J prow - 
a quel propoi^ 
it moins que^ or do, 
it la T^rite, • 
attendu que^ 
aa cas que^ - ^ 
auin, • 

auin bien que^ 
au Ueude, - 
autant que^ •> 
aureate, 
ausritut que, 
avaotoue^ - 
avant ae, • 
avant que de, 
bien entendu que, 
bien loin de^ 
bien que, • 
oar, - 
c'eit4-dire, 
c'eat pour quoi, 
e^est a dire que^ 
c^estpour, - 
eelaoue^ - 
celaetant, • 
oela ^tant ainn, 
ee n^est pas que^ 
eqiendani^ • 
eonune, • 



because. 

because ofl 

on condition that 

to speak the truth. 

to the end that. 

in order to. 

thuES therefore acoordu 

like, likewise. 

hardly, scarcely. 

after. %^ 

after that. 

after all, upon the who 

by the by. 

wherefore, or to what < 

unless. 

indeed, in truth. 

whereas seeing thai. 

in case thatr 

also. 

as well as.r 

instead of. 

as much as. 

as for the rest. 

as soon as. 

before. 

it being understood tha 

far from, so far firom. 

though. 

for. 

that is to say. 

therefore. 

that is to say that. 

it is for. 

that that. 

that beinff the case. 

it being thus. 

not but. 

howeyer, in the meanw 

as^ whereas. 

u i^ as though* 
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— ?9eoon, 

«3pBiitaiit phu-qoe^ 
«1b Pautn eiM - 
^te manidre que, - 
-^b rnftme q;ue, 

dbpui% 

^que, - 
«MaQrteqii& 
tfoh Tient^u ^[iifl^ 
^knci • * • 
«n attepdant, 
<n attendant ^[iifl^ 
«neaique, - 

cofia, . • • 
«ntaiit qoe^ • 
tatoutea^* 
ttniCe^ 
enonmo^ - 
et, . . - 
ctpoi^ 

ilotTrai fjue^ - 
fa oomrieni^ 
joiot que^ - 
inai% ... 
nattaufld, - 



BtuaintaM, 

nfeoM^ . • • 

BMllprepoib • 

Dj^ . . - . 

mphuni moinib 

BoadbHant que, - 

unphii^ . . • 
Bon pliu qae^ 
nonqocL nonpaaquei - 

DOD leUMlllSIIti • ^ 

on, 0r ou IneiH • ^ 

outre eela, » • • 

ooCn <|Q% • • • 

|aiMq[u% . • • 



as for ezampk. 

done, agreecL 

bendei^ otherwiK. {eaiuti 

for at much ai^ whtitwi^ bt* 

■0 much the mora aa. 

on the other hand. 

inmidi manner that. 

M, juttaiL 

m luce manner. 

moreover, heaidec 

aince. 

■inoe that 

firom the time that 

80 that. 

whence cornea it that. 

then, therefore. 

in the mean time. 

till, imtil that. 

in case that. 

although, besidea that 

in effect, indeed. 

finally, at la at 

aa^ in as much aa. 

however, let it be aa it wilL 

then, afterwaidn 

in a word. 

and. 

andbeaidea. 

it ia true that 

I grant it 

add to that that 

but 

butalao. 

butbeaidea. 

but even. 

even. 

out of place. 

neverthelea% 

nor, neither. 

neither more nor leoiL 

notwithatanding that 

neither. 

nomorethaiv 

not but 

not only, 

orelae. 

beaideathat 

beaideathat 

becaufBf 



lit 
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par consequent, - 
par quelle raiaoni 
pindant que, 
p6m ie cat que, - 
pour eet effet, 
pour c(Micluiion, - 
pour lonf ' 
pour quoi, - 
pourvu que, 
puii^ ... 
quand, 

quand m6me, 
quand bien m6me, 
quoique, 

quoiqu*iI en aoit, 

eani^ sans que, - 
flans doutej - 
flans mentir, 
flavoir. 



consequently. 

for wnat reason. 

whilst. 

put the case that. 

tor this purpose. 

to conclude. 

then. 

why, wherefcre. 

provided that. 

then. 

though, although. 

although. 

however it may be. 

be the consequence what 

without. 

without doubt, 

truljr, with truth. 

to wit. 

i^ whether. 

insomuch that. 

except that. 

if not, or eUe. 

as soon as. 

suppose that. 

above all, especially. 

whereupon, 
in the meanwhile, 
while these things 
adoing. 

as much as» as many 9 

so far from it. 

in such a manner that 

yet, for all that. 

every time that. 

seeing that. 

167. Conjunctions govern modes of verbs : 1 
to say, Aome cox\junctions have one mode after 
and some another mode ; but, the full explai 
of this matter must be left till I come to J 
XXVII., in which I shall treat of the Sj^nit 
Conjunctions, The above list contains the far j 
er part of the Conjunctions. You will observe 
many of these words are, as I observe^ b 
sometimes Prepositions and sometimes Ad 
The words of these two last parts of speech ai 



Bl, - - - 
fli bien que, - 
si ce n'est que, - 
flinpn, ... 
8i4i(yt que, . 
flupposez que, 
Bur tout, 
flur quoj, 

flur ces entrefsiitei^ 

tant que, 

tant ren fiiut que, 

tellement que, 

toutefois, 

toutes les fois que, 

vu que. 
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n number, compared with the othen, the Articles 
md Pronouns excepted ; and, therefore, they mar 
le all written down many times over witnout much 
dx>ar. You will observe, that these are words in- 
cessantly recurring ; that there can hardly ever be 
X seateoce without one or more of them in it ; and 
hat the sooner yon become acquainted with them 
dl, the better. As I observed, m the case of the 
mositions, take care, in writing the words, to put 
ill me h^hens, elisions, and accents. 



LETTER Xin. 

ON PARSING. 

Mr DEAR Richard, 

168. You have now gone through the whole of 
he Etymjology. The object of this part of the Gram- 
oar has been to teach you to distinguish one sort of 
^ords, or part of speech, from each of the others : 
Qd also to teach you how to make the several 
biiKnges in the spelling of the words. The Syntax^ 
ten you c^me to it, will teach you how to choose 
rar words in the. making of sentences, and also 
)w to place them. As yet you cannot know how 

write French correctly ; how to make a French 
ntence ; but before you go any further, I shall 
re you an Exercise in Parsing^ which v/ill lead 
m to reconsider what you have learned. 
109. To Parse, is to piU into parts. It comes 
im the Latin word pars, which means part. There 
a French word, parsemer, which means, to scat* 
', or put asunder. And this word, to parse^ is used 

grammarians to denominate the act of taking the 
iras of a sentence, one by pne, and writing &^nst 
5h, the part of speech that it belongs to. Thus : 
Trite a letter to you. I is a personal pronoun; 
ITE is a verb ; a is an article ; letter is a noun ; 

is a preposition ; tou is a personal pronoun^ 
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The same sentence in French would be, Je ooi£# 
^crxB une letu*e. The je and vons are personal pro- 
nouns ; £CRis is a verb ; une is an article ; lettbe u 
a noun ; and, you sec, there is no preposition ; for, 
in this case, vo?^ means to you. We can say the 
same thing without the preposition: as, I write you 
a letter. But we cannot say, I you write a letter. 
These latter remarks do not, however, belong to 
the subject immediately before us, though they 
may serve to make an opening and to smoothe the 
way to the Syntax. Before you go any further, 
look again at paragraph 42, and attend well to what 
you find there. As you proceed in this work of 
parsing^ I beg you to try yourself in the manner 
pointed out in paragraph 4i, 

170. I shall now give you a series of sentences 
to parse. They will be of very simple construction. 
I shall give the French as well as the English of 
each sentence. The first sentence I shall parse my- 
self; and you will proceed with the rest, and go pa- 
tiently through the whole of the sentences, taking 
word by word, writing them down, and writing 
against them in the manner that you will find in the 
example that I am about to give you. You have 
been told before, that you are never to expect, that 
a phrase, however short it may be, is to be transla- 
ted from one language into the other, word for word, 
you will now see that this is the case. I snail mark 
these little exercises. A, B, C, and so on *, in order, 
that I may easily refer you to them, if necessary. 
When you have gone through one of these little BJx- 
ercises,you ought, where you have any doubt, to look 
at the Dictionary. It will tell you, whether you have 
done the Exercise properly. But look well at each 
word before you write against it. Consider well 
its meaning and the function it performs in this par- 
ticular case. One Exercise done with care is worth 
ti thousand done carelessly. 



A. Le Ann. eit, aprds Ia 
i&Mff^fTuiI P oiiaau qui ehaote 
le mieui^ et qui a la voiz la 
plus forte. li apprend aia6- 
ment, quand il est jeime, 4 
parlcT. et i aiffler des airs de 
flageolet; ce ^'il fiut plui 
fBtcilement qoe le Pinecnt et 
illcfiut • 



Serin^ 

Bonignoli 

ouean, 

TOi, 

chanta 

K^ 

«.. 

5.. 

TOOL 

nrta 

ui6meiit, 

i^ 

IMrier, 

? 
Dfler, 

ain^ 

de, 

flageoleti 



Article. 

lumn. 

verb. 

prepoeitioD. 

artiele. 

noon. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronouxL 

verb. 

article. 

adveib. 

coojuxtction. 

relative pronoun. 

verb, 

article. 

noun. 

adverb. 

adjective. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

proooun. 

verb. 

adjective. 

preposition. 

veriiw 

conjunction. 

preposition. 

vera 

article united 

with preposition 

noun. 

prepositioD. 

noun. 

pronoun. 

pronoun. 

vnb. 



./ 
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The Canmrw is, after the 
Nightingaiey the bird which 
sings the best, and which has 
the strooffest voice. It learns 
easily when it is young, to 
talk, and to whistle tunes of 
the flageolet; which it does 
more readily than the C/iiq/^ 
Jinck, and it does it better. 



The, 
Caxiary, 

after^ 

the, 

Nightingale, 

the, 

bird, 

which, 

singly 

the, 

beat, 

and^ 

which, 

hafl^ 

the, 

strongest 
voice, 

leanu^ 
easily, 
when, 

i^ 
young, 

talk, 
and, 

wnistl^ 
tunei^ 

o^ 
the, 

flageolet, 
which, 

5» 
doci, 



Article. 

noun. 

verb. 

preposition. 

article. 

noun. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

adverb. 

eonjunetioo. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

adjective, 
noun. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adjective. 

preposition. 

vcro. 

conjunction. 

preposition. 

verb, 

noun. 

preposition. 

article. 

noun. 

relative prantuiL 

pronoun. 

verb. 
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adverb. 


more, 
readily, 


adveiK 


adverb. 


adverb. 


conjunction. 


than. 




article. 


the, 


arucle. 


noun. 


GhaflSnoh, 


noun. 


conjunction. 


and, 


oonjimctioo. 


pronoun. 


it, 


pronoun. 


pronoun. 


doei^ 


verb. 


verb. 


it, 


pronoun. 


adverb. 


better. 


adverb. 
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pluii 

tacilement, 

que, 

le, 

Pinfon, 

ct, 
iJ. 

lei 

fait, 

mieux. 

171. If you examine well the words of these two 
little pieces of writing, the examination will show 
you a great deal as to the difference in the two Ian-' 
giuiges. Look at the closing parts for instance. 
The French say, U le fait mieux; that is, he does 
it better ; but we say, it does it better. The Cana- 
ry 'Bird is a ^e in French, and an it in English ; 
and, you see, the French put the words in an order 
very different from that which we employ. 

172. Now proceed in the same way with the lit- 
tle pieces of French and English which follow here. 
They have been selected for their clearness and sim- 
plicity. The English and French both are given, 
in order that you may compare the one with the 
other. The translation is not elegant, but as literal 
as it could be made without making the Engli^ a 
sort of broken English, Instead of saying, " the 
Canary-bird is, after the Nightingale, the bird which 
sings the best, and which has the strongest voice:'' 
instead of this, it might have been thus: '^Except 
the Nightingale, the Canary is the best singing-bird, 
and has the strongest voice." This would have been 
rather better English; but, in order to make the 
matter as little difficult as possible for you, the trans- 
lation has been made, as nearly as I could well make 
it, word for word ; but, yet, you see, it is not w<Nrd 
for word, even in this simple instance. 

173. The way to proceed with the following sen- 
tences is precisely that which has been just pointed 
out in paragraph 170. And, let me beg of you not 
to slur this business over, but go patiently through 
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it, writings down, in a plain hand, all the aentences, 
English as well as French ; and, when you have 
parsed one of the sentences, examine it by the Dic- 
tionary, to see whether what you have done be cor- 
rectly done. Paragraphs 42 and 43 contain matter, 
which you should now have fresh m your mind. 
R^id, tha«fore, those two paragraphs again very 
attentively, and, while you are at your work of 
parsing, act according to what is stated in those 
paragraphs; for, unless you attend to that, your 
parsing cannot be correct, and you will not profit, 
in the degree that you ought to profit, from your 
labour. 



B. Celt du nom Latin, Iml- 
cMbIoi qu'on a iana€ le nom 
de BomgnwL Cette €tvmo- 
logie eit oeauecfup xneilieure 
jpie toutei celles ooiinCes mir 
KDomde cetoiaeau. 

C. Le moineau eatun oiaeau 
trfi commun : il pdae un peu 
^d'ane once ; il a six pouces 
de liKDg;ueiir depuis la pointe 
do hee joBqu'aa bout de la 

o. Le chardonneret est an 
P^ oinaTi, qui a le bee de 
opue eoniqiie^ blaneh&tre. II 
Nt {diu petit que le moineau ; 
leiommet de m. ttte eel noir, 
tttn^e^^TOs flontblancheB de 
Bifime que le denidrede ea tSte. 

E. Le ehant de I'alouette est 
tr^ divertiMant ; il est yari6 ; 
^ bftnolB et lea b^quarres tlj 
diMingaeiit trda-bien. 

F. Le pinion est un oie^u 
on pen pun petit qu' un moin- 
nn I la queue eat aaeez lon- 
goe; le mile a la poitrine 
roonliie; le bee plomb^ la 
tfete blandiitn ; la partie pos- 
wneare du doe d'un eenur6- 
^ et PantCrieure grise } le 



It is from the Latin name, 
Ij-ucinidUii that we have form- 
ed the word JRoasiffnoL Thia 
etymology ia much better than 
all thoee given on the name of 
this bird. 

The eparrow 18 a very com- 
mon bira; it weighs a little 
more than an ounce, it is six 
inches long from tlie point of 
the beak to the tip of the 
tail. 

The ^Idfinch is a small 
bird^ which has the beak of a 
conical shape, and whitish. It 
is smaller than the sparrow; 
the top of its head is black, iu 
gills are white, the same as 
the back of its head. 

The singing of the lark is 
very diverting; it is varied; 
the Bs flat and the Bs sharp 
are distinguished in it very 
easily. 

The chaffinch is a bird a 
little smaller than a sparrow; 
its tail is pretty long ; tne male 
has a reddish breast ; the beak 
lead-coloured, the head whit- 
ish { the hinder part of the back 
of a green-ash colour, and the 
forepart grey ; round the eyei^ 
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tour dee 3reux, la gorge, la 
poitrine et lea cut^a Cannes ; le 
cou ceint de la m6me couleur, 
rouge&tre ; les ailes noires, 
avec une triple tache blanche. 
G. Les champs ouverts ont, 
comme les jardins, leurs fruits 

Krticuliers it chaque saiaon de 
nn€e. 

H. Les abeilles^ ou mouches 
k mi^l, sont d'un grand profit 
k la maison, par le miel, la cire 
et lesessaimsqu'ellesdonnent: 
elles ne content hen k nourrir, 
et ne demandent que quelques 
soins. 

L Le ver k soie, I'une dee 
plus riche et des plus surpre- 
nantes productions de la na- 
ture, n'offre pas moint que les 
abeilles, de Putile, de I'a^r^ 
ble, et m^me du merveilleux. 
J. LePuon,oiaeau fort connue 
k cause de la beaut^ de sa 

axieue, magnifiquement par6e 
e difrerentes couleurs el qui 
■emble representor de grands 
yeux. 

K. Les pigeons communs 
Bont, ou fuyards ou domes- 
tiques ; les wmiers ne quittent 

{>re8que pas la maison, mais 
es autres vont chercher leur 
Tie au loin; les uns ni les 
autres ne perchent point sur 
les arbreo, et ils different par- 
Ik du pigeon ramier, qui ha- 
bile les Mis. 

L. Pour reusair k 6Iever 
des pou^B, il faut savoir lea 
choisir. 

M. La race, venue des Indes, 
eat d* un grand profit, parce 
qu'elle muliiplie beaucoup, 
ais^ent et aouvent 

N. Les plumea dea oiea, leur 
chair, leur graiase et Idura 
CBufi^ dont ellea font par an 
troia pontea trda abondantei^ 
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the throat, the breaA and aidas 
tan-coloured ; the neck with a 
circle of tlie same colour, red- 
dish; the wings black, with 
three white spots. 

The open fields hav^ liki 
the gardens, their partMsukr 
firuita at each seascm ot the 
year. 

Bees a*e of great use in a 
house,on account of the honey, 
the wax, and the swarms that 
they produce : ther cost no- 
thing to keep, ana waqt no- 
thing but a httle care. 

The silk-worm, one of the 
most rich and most surprising 
productions of natur^ oilier^ 
not less than beea. that which 
is useful, agreeable^ and even 
wonderful. 

The peacock^ a bird well 
known on account of the beau- 
ty of his tail magnifieeotly 
adorned with aifferent colouni^ 
which seem to represebt great 
eyes. 

Common pigeons are either 
wild or tame, tne last scarce- 
ly quit th» housc^ but tfao 
others aeelf. their hving at a 
distance ; neither the one nor 
the other perch oa treea^and 
they differ in that firom the 
wood-piffeon which lives in 
the woocuu y 

To succeed in raising fawl% 
we must Imow how to choose 
the breeders. 

The race that come firm 
India (turkeys) are very jto- 
fitable, because they multiply 
much, easily and often. 

The feathers of geese^ their 
flesh, their grease, and their 
eggs, of which tiiey have 
yearly three very aoundanl 



xhl] 

lant beauooup de profiti cTau- 
tuft qu'elles Trvent tr^ lon^ 
tempi; elles aont asaez vigi- 
luitea pour aervir de sure 
gaxde la noit, au moiiidre bruit 
elks i^Sveillent, et jettent de 
grand! erii qui avertiBsent 

0. Dm eanaids domeAique^ 
eaiKS et canetoiM. Cea troie 
motidfin^Dent le p^, la mdre 
et le peat; le mile est plus 
aw que la femelle, et ae dis- 
congae encore k eon ecu qui 
ea q' un vert dor6 et chan- 

rnt; il a quelques phunee 
la queue retrouB86e8 vers 
■OD ezti€miti6 lup&rieure. 

P. Le eochon eat un animal, 
•le. goiinnand, et qui fait du 
Upt partout oik il paaae ; c^ 
{mduti e'eat un de ceuz qui 
not le plua de profit, parce 
JD* me tnxie porte deux foia 
riODfe et donne, chaque foia, 
depuia dix juaqu' k quinze 
(ochoQBL Le eochon r^usait 
duM toua le paya, et il eat d'un 
ti^afraad uaage. 

Q. Lea fiurinea de toutea lea 
gnibe% extraitea par une auffi- 
■ote quantity d' eau, et aban- 
doonfca 4 ellea-m6mea au de- 
Jrt de ehaleur propre k la 
fefmaatation apintueuae, au- 
bi«enl naturellement la fer- 
neotation, et aont m^tamor- 
phoa6ea en veritable liqueur. 

B. Conune aliment ordinare, 
Mame aaaaiaonnement, com- 
Bte remdde. le lait eat d*un ex- 
cellent proauiL 

S. Le jardinage r€unit toutea 
iM operationa de Tagrical- 
tnrei maia aoos ou rapport plua 
ttnaooaorit et plua a^6able; 
cur il exu;e dea ecnnaiaaancea 
ptrtieulima et trdft-ftenduea. 
^T^'V exerciee de la chaaae 
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la3ringa, yield a great deal of 

f»rofii, ajna the more, aa they 
ive a long time; they are 
Buflicicntly vigilant, to aerve 
aa a aure guanl in the night ; 
at the amaDeat noiae they wake 
and give loud criea which 
vram. 

Tame drakes^ duckc^ and 
ducklings, "niese three worda 
deaignate the Cither, the mo- 
ther and the young one ; tlie 
male is bigger than tlie female, 
and is distlngtiished beaidee by 
hia neck which is of a gilded 
and changeable green : he haa 
aome featnera in the tail curled 
back towards his head. 

The hog is a filthy animal, 
a glutton, and one that makes 
deatruction wherever he goea ; 
but he is one of thcae which 
3deld the most profit, because 
a aow ttirrowa twice a year, 
and hac^ each time, from ten 
to fifteen piga. The hog auc- 
ceeds in all countriei^ and ia 
very much in uae. 

The meal of all graina, ex- 
tracted by a au£Bcient quantity 
of water, and left to itaelf at 
the proper degree of heat for 
apirituouB fermentation, natu- 
rally undergoes the fermenta- 
tion and is metamorphosed 
into real q)irituoua liquora. 

Aa ordinary food, aa an in- 
gredient, aa a remedy, milk ia 
an article of great value. 

Qa.Tdenme imitea all the 
operationa of agriculture, but 
in a way more compact and 
much more pleasing; for it 
re^uirea knowledge at <mce 
mmute and very extenaive. 

The exercise of hunting can- 
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M peut Hn, oomme tout autrej 

?ue fikvorable k la aaxxU ; c'eBt 
exeroioe le plus nin pour le 
oorpi, et le repos le plus agr6- 
abJBb pour Pesprit. 

U. La pdche e* un agr€able 
pasae-tempa qu'on peut pren- 
dre k la campaffoe; elle eat 
divertiaaantei utile et d'une 
pratique fiteUe pour peu qu'<m 
ait de patience. 

v. Lea petitea ohaaaea^ qui 
■e font k peu de frais et aans 
peine dans lea difiSrentM aair 
MMia de Pann^e, et sur tout 
pendant I'automne et Phiver, 
aont tr6a«muaantea. 

W. Le cheval eat celui de 
toua lea animaux qui, avee 
une gprande taille, a le plua 
d'eli^uice et de proportion 
dana lea partiea du corpa. 
Ceat le plua neceaaaire, le 

Slua noble de toua lea animauz 
omeatiquea 

X. L' ane eat d*un temp6- 
rament m^lancolique, pexient 
et laborieux, maia fortrobatin^ ; 
11 porte dea fieirdeuz conaid^r- 
abfea pour aa grosaeur : il tire 
4 la cnarrette, et 4 la cfiarrue 
dans lea terres legdrea : il vit 
de peu, et ne cotkte preaque 
rien k nourrir. 

Y. Lea bdtea k laine aont lea 
beatiaux qui font le plus de 
profit par leur f6ccmdit§, lenr 
toiaon, leur chair, leur lai^ 
leur ^raiaae, leura peauz, leur 
filmier mftme. Un troupeau 
eat Pime d*une ferme. 

Z. Le boBuf eat le plus eatimS 
Centre lea bfttea k cornea; il 
cottte peu d*entretien, et rend 
beaucoup de profit ; il est bon 
au trait et k U charrue^ peu 
sujet auz maladieis ^^ ^i"^ ^ 
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not but be^ like every otfaeri 
favourable to health ; it is tht 
ezereiae the moat healthjHBor 
the body, and the leUntion 
the moat agreeable for tht 
mind. 

Fiahing ia an agreeable pas- 
time that you may have in 
the countiy; it is diverting, 
uaeful and eaay to do, if you 
have but a little patience. 

TIm smaller sports^ which 
are followed at httle e^penae 
and without trouble in the 
difierent seasons of the year, 
and particularly in the autumn 
and in the winter, are vecy 
amusing. 

The Iwrae i% of all inimal^ 
that whieh, with a large fkaxna 
has the most elegance and 
proportioD in the parts of the 
Dody. It is the moet neeesMi 
ry, the most nobl& of all do- 
meetie animals. 

The ass is of a gloo m y te a - 
per, patient and laborioais but 
very obstinate; he canifls 
large burdens for his siie} he 
draws the cart, and the pkugh 
in light landa : he lives upon 
little, and coats aearoely uf 
thing to ke^ 



Sheep aie the 
which yield the greatest profit^ 
from their ie^mdity, their 
fleece, their fle^ their miO^ 
their fiu, their skins^ eventheir 
dung. A flock is the soul of 
a fetrm. 

Tile oz is the meet Tfthiable 
amonest homed amuahri ^ 
costs uttle, and yielda a fftaat 
deal of jMroifit i M- is goixl for 
draught and for the ploagb. 
little subject to maladiea um 
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eanly cared of them; helivM 
to a pretty good age ; there 
wants scarcely any harness 
for him, though there is no 
animal more fit for the plough. 



«Q ga6rir; il vit asiez long- 
tan^; il ne lui &ut presque 
pamt de hamois^ quoiqu'il n'y 
•it pas df ammal qui soil plus 
propre 4 labourer. 



LETTER XIV. 

BELiTDrO TO THE GENDERS OF NOUNS, AND TO THE COK- 
JUGATI0N8 AND THE IRREGULARITIES OF VERBS. 

Mt dear Richard, 

174. I now come to those cumbrous masses 
of words, which, if they had been introduced be- 
fore^ woidd have wholly broken asunder that chain 
of instmction, which I wished to keep entire. In 
paragraphs 64 and 65, 1 put off] as you will recollect, 
what I had further to say on the genders of nouns; 
tnd, you will also recollect, that, in paragraphs 121 
and 1!^ I put off what I had further to say on the 
1BV Conjugations of Regular Verbs, and on the 
Irregular Verbs. If you now read again para- 
ffiaph 122, it will not be necessary for me to say, 
B this plaice, any thing further respecting my rta- 
tons for having thus postponed the details upon 
tbeie three subjects. These details I shall now 
^re, under the three heads just named ; and I call 
uiese so many tasks, because this word implies a 
lather laborious affair. Indeed that which you will 
. iind pointed out by this Letter is mere labour for 
the handy the epe, and the wsmory. The genders 
of Nouns belonged to the Etymology of Nouns ; 
the Conjugations and Irregularities of Verbs be- 
knged to the Etymology of Verbs ; and, the prin- 
cijSes relating to them were sufficiently dwelt on in 
the proper places : but, the details, the lists, the 
mere memory-part, could not be gone into there, 
WithQnt maJLUig, in your study of principles, chasms 
too wide. Having gone through the £t3rmology 
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M peut Hn, oomme tout autrei 

?ue fikvorable k la aant^ ; c'Mt 
ezeroice lo plus aain pour le 
oorpa, et le repos le plus agr6- 
ablb pour Pesprit. 

U. La p^he e*un agr€able 
passe-temps qu'on peut pren- 
dre k la campaffoe; elle est 
divertissantc^ utue et d'une 
pratique fiteile pour peu qu'<m 
ait de patience. 

v. Les petites chasseS) qui 
■e font k peu de frais et sans 
peine dans les difiSrentM sBti- 
sons de Pann^e, et but tout 
poodant I'automne et Phiver, 
sont tr6s«muBantes. 

W. Le cheval est celui de 
tous les animaux qui, avee 
une grande taille, a le plus 
d'el6gance et de proportion 
dans les parties au corps. 
Cest le plus necessaire, le 

Slus mable de tous les animaux 
omestiques. 

X. L' ane est d*un temp6- 
rament m^lancolique, patient 
et laborieux, mais fortroostin^ ; 
il porte des fieirdeux consider- 
ables pour sa grosseur : il tire 
)k la cnarrette, et it la cJiarrue 
dans les terres legdres : il vit 
de peu, et ne cotkte presque 
rien 4 nourrir. 

Y. Lm bdtes k laine sont les 
bestiaux qui font le plus de 
profit par leur fgcaaditl, leur 
toison, leur chair, leur lai^ 
leur ^raisse, leurs peauz, leur 
filmier m6me. Un troupeau 
est Pime d'une ferme. 

Z. Le boBuf est le plus estim^ 
Centre les bfttes k comes; il 
coute peu d*entretien, et rend 
beaucoup de profit ; il est bon 
au trait et k la oharrue^ peu 
lujet auz maladies^ et aiw k 
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not but be^ like every othsTf 
favourable to health ; it is the 
exercise the moift health^^ 
the body, and the reUxataon 
the most agreeable for tht 
mind. 

Fisliing is an agreeable pa*" 
time that you may have in 
the country; it is diverting, 
useful and easy to do, if you 
have but a little patience. 

TIm smaller i^ports^ which 
are followed at httla e^penss 
and without trouble in the 
difierent seasons of the year, 
and particularly in the autumn 
and in the winter, are vecy 
amusing. 

The horse iS) of all animal^ 
that whieh, with a large fnxna 
has the most elegance and 
proportim in the parts of the 
Dody. It is the most nee os ss 
ry, the most noble, of all do- 
mestic animals. 

The ass is of a gloomy tem- 
per, patient and laoorioois but 
very obstinate ; he eairies 
large burdens for his siie I he 
draws the cart, and the plough 
in light lands : he lives upon 
little, and costs scarcely any 
thing to ke^ 



Sheep are the 
which yield the greatest profit^ 
from their fooundity, their 
fleece, their fle^ their miDfi 
their fot, their skins^ eventheir 
dung. A flock is the sonl of 
a &nn. 

Tile ox is the moat vahiaMe 
amongst homed animals; he 
costs little, and yields a fffsst 
dealof jMrofiti h^is good for 
draught and for the vloug^ 
little subject to malaues im 
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«Q ga6rir; il vit asKz long- eanly cared of them; helivM 
lamp*; il ne Ini &ut preaque to a pretty good age ; there 



vmpas u ne loi lauc pieMjue 
point de hanu>i% quoiqu'il n'y 
•it pas cPaniinal qui aoit plus 
propre )k labourer. 



wants scarcely any harness 
for him, though there is no 
animal more fit for the plough. 



LETTER XIV. 

BBLiTmO TO THE GENDERS OF NOUNS, AND TO THE CON- 
JOOATIONB AND THE ntREGULARITIES OF VERBS. 

Mtdear Richard, 

174. I now come to those cumbrous masses 
of voids, which, if they had been introduced be- 
fore, woidd have wholly broken asunder that chain 
of instroction, wkich I wished to keep entire. In 
paragraphs 64 and 65, 1 put off^ as you will recollect, 
what I had further to say on the genders of nouns; 
and, you will also recollect, that, in paragraphs 121 
and 122, 1 put off what I had further to say on the 
nv Conjugations of Regular Verbs, and on the 
IiBSGULAR Verbs. If you now read again para- 
graph 122, it will not be necessary for me to say, 
B this plaice, any thing further respecting my rta- 
tons for having thus postponed the details upon 
tbeae three subjects. These details I shall now 

S've, mider the three heads just named ; and I call 
ese so many tasks, because this word implies a 
niiher laborious affair. Indeed that which you will 
. find pointed out by this Letter is mere Uwour for 
the hand^ the eye, and the memory. The genders 
of Nouns belonged to the Etymology of Nouns ; 
the Conjugations and Irregularities of Verbs be- 
knged to the Etymology of Verbs ; and, the prin- 
djSes relating to them were sufficiently dwelt on in 
thie proper places : but, the details, the lists, the 
mere memory-part, could not be gone into there, 
Without making, in your study of principles, chasms 
too wide. Having gone through the £t3rmology 
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of all the sorts of words, or parts of speech, we 
come to a proper place for introducing^ these details; 
for, though they are matters for the memoiy only, 
they ought to be pretty well secured before we go 
further in advance. AYhen we have secured them, 
we shall enter upon the Syntax ; and shall find it, 
I trust, a matter of pleasure rather than of toiL 

175. Our first Task is, then, the ascertaining of 
the Genders of Noons. Now read paragraphia 
from 54 to 65, both inclusive, carefully tSrong^ 
When you have done that, look attentively at para- 
graph 64 once more ; for I am now going to give 
you a specimen of my way of going to woric as I 
have described it in this last-mentioned paragraph. 
I shall begin with letter A of the Dictionary ; tnat 
is to say. with the beginning. I shall, in giving yoo 
this specimen, take some nouns that begin with that 
Letter. Then take some that begin with B ; and 
so on, till I have gone through the alphabet 

176. The Task is, simply that of writing down, 
in alphabetical order, in a little blank-book, all the 
nouns in the language ; and just putting 2e or to be- 
fore each, according to the gender. In the Dic- 
tionary you will find against each noun s. m. oTt.f, 
that is to say, svbatantive (or noun) rtuucidine; or, 
substantive (or noun) feminine. And, when yon 
write the nouns in your book, you wiH put befoie 
each the le or the la according as you fina the noon 
to be a masculine, or a feminine. 

177. But, you cannot go through the whole of 
the Dictionary precisely in this way ; for, if the 
noun begin with a vowel, or with an h mnte, the 
definrte article for both genders is P, Therefoie^ in 
these cases ; that is to say, bs to the nouns beghdwng 
with a, e, t, o, ti, and h mnte, you must use the in- 
definite article, un or une» 

178. Then again, there are some nouns, which 
begin with a vowel, and whieh have neither plmmd 
nor singular : as argent. We cannot say, un arsent 
So tha^ in such a case as this, the best way wul be 
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It the adjectiTe good (bon or bonne) before the 
; and that will very plainly mark the gender. 
h There are, besides, some few nouns mat are 
i and never singtdar: as, vivres, victuaU. 
, the plural definite article, leg, is for both gen- 
In sach cases also you must put the tSjec- 
u m the case of argent : and, thus, you will, 
one, write : de bon argent, de bona vivres ; but, 
t TOO have to write down water and snvfferB^ 
riU write, de bon eau, and de bonnes monchettes. 
L I have not put the English opposite the 
A. It is of no use in this case. It can only 
D the labour, and thereby cause a loss of time, 
ol^eet is to get the genders of the nouns well 
in your memory ; and, for the doing of this, 
is nothing like the writing of the thing down, 
et me now give the little specimen that I have 
MQking of; and, when I have done that, I have 
ter remark, or two to make on the subject 



A. B. 

e: an alder tree.de bon babenrre. 

M:aa«]L labaibine. 

aiieiiL lebac 

IK B. 

u de bonne eao. 

ML nne ^banche. 

iL on tfbloaissement 

a a 

& de bonnet hardea. 

tia la baebe. 
leharieot 

X L. 

I. 

It 



a 

she. 



Mi 



le Ihrre : tbe 1*ook. 
lalivre; theponnd. 
d'dtroitet lUnltea. 

O. 

xxn ttXi. 
nn ouf. 
one oye. 

B. 

lerenard. 
la r^eompenae. 
larCcolte, 



a 

la capote. 

laeaqneii 

lecomeaa. 



de bon fraoeB^ 
la framboiae. 
te framb(riaier. 

L 

nne inoace. 
une intrigne. 
m& iiiieii»rala. 

lemot 
le maiEaxin. 
debona matftluis. 

P. 

la pomme. 
la poire, 
lepoita. 

& 
laaooree. 



leaongeu 
kaoiiriBil, 



I 
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T. 




U. 


▼. 


letelNM. 
la table, 
lataeha. 




nneume. 
anusafe. 
une usance. 


lavaeanne. 
dekmgueai 
lavanne. 






Y. 


Z. 




one 


yeuse. 


lezaln. 
lexela 
lazibeline. 



181. In paragraphs 178 and 179, 1 directed yon In- 
take the adjective good (bon or bans, bonne or 
bonnes) ; but, in some cases, this adjective would 
make nonsense of the phrase. It is very well to 
say, de bon bcufbeurre, good buttermilk; but, it 
would be nonsense to say, de bonnes vocofice^ 
ffood hMdaya, Therefore I have put longuee be* 
fore vacancee^ which denotes the gender as cleariy 
as the adjective bonnes would do it. 

1^. You will observe, that I have merely given 
a specimen under each letter of the alphabet I 
have not taken the nouns which stand first under 
each letter. But you will begin at the first noun 
under A. and will write down every on^, in the or-^ 
der in wtiich you find it placed in the Dictionary. 
Observe, however, that where the same noun wB- 
several distinct significations^ and is, therefore, re* 
peated several times in the Dictionary ; as in tiie 
case of the noun mot^ you need write the word down. 
but once ; unless, indeed, as is sometimes the ca8& 
the same noun, tnat is to say, a noun consisting Of 
the same letters, and those letters placed in the same 
order, be masculine in one sense and feminine in 
another. This is the case with regeird to the two 
nouns which stand first under the letter A in the 
foregoing specimens ; and also in the case of the 
two first nouns under the letter L. When tiiis is. 
the case it will be useful to write down, the EngUsk 
of the words, as I have done in the two cases just 
pointed out. 

183. Now, this is the Task ; and, some labour it 
certamly does require ; but, it does not require any 
great deal of labour. The whole of tiie nouns may 
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be written down, in this way, in 9ix days. Bnt 
when I had written the whole down upon paper of 
the Gommon size, I copied them into a little book, 
ixaAeot very thin paper, three inches long, and two 
wide. I diTided the pages of this book each into 
two oolnnms, and each column had about thirty 
nouns. This little book was always about me. It 
Meat into ray pofket book, and did not, perhaps, 
wetffh the twentieth part of an ounce. Sittmg. 
walking, riding; whatever my situation, I could 
ilways refer to my little book in a moment This 
method is, therefore, the one that I beg you to pur- 
ne. Once more let me remind you of the neces- 
sity of writing down the words correctly. Yon 
miKt net omit any of the accents ; for they, as you 
bave seen before, are, in some cases, of as much 
knportance as the letters. Write in a plain hand. 
Writing may be neat and plain, though very small, 
wbieh yours must be when you come to put the 
ncmns into the little book before mentioned. 

194 Having performed this task, which may 
peasiMy require ten days to do it well, and to make 
ycnir little book in a very neat manner, you will 
proceed to the next task ; but, before you do this, 
ipend two days in reading through all the foregoing 
TiBRTEEN LETTERS; bccausc, by the end of the ten 
days, which the list of noims will demand, it will be 
fieoesnry to bring your mind back to the previous 
part of the grammar. Having read carefully throu gh 
the whole of the grammar up to this place, havinff 
taken this review of your labours, you will proceed 
to the next task, which is by no means less neces- 
aary, but is much less laborious. 

18^. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs forms 
the subject of the second task. In paragraph 118, 
I have explained the meaning of the word Conjugor 
tum^ imd have given you the conjugation of an Eng- 
lish Verb and of a French Verb. In paragraphs 
120 and 121, 1 have spoken of the ten Conjugations 
of French Verbs, and, in paragraph l& 1 have 
11* 
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spoken of the Irregular Verba. Read all these pft» 
ragraphs carefully through now. Pay great atten- 
tion to all that they contain ; ancL when you have 
gone through them in this careful manner, you will 
be ready to enter on the ten conjugations. 

186. If I had to make a Dictionary, 1 would make 
but ttDo conjugations; but I must take the Diction^-' 
ry as I find it. It is, however, ^a matter of little 
consequence, so that we attend to what we are 
about. The French verbs are, as was observed in 
paragraph 121, considered as divided into ten cor^ 
juLgations, These are denoted in the Dictionary by 
the figures, 1, 2, 3, and so on to 10. You have see% 
that a French verb takes more than thirty differeid 
forms. These forms are different accordfing to the 
different conjugations. You have seen that Tubs 

ito kill) becomes tue^ tuons, tt*€z, iuent. But, Aon 
to act) becomes, in some cases, agis, a^riMont, 
agissez, agissent. The changes in ^is last verb 
are very different from those m the former verb. 
These two verbs are said to belong to difierent con- 
jugations, because the changes in one of them are 
different from the changes in the other ; and, if you 
look into the Dictionary you will find the figure 1 
after Tuer and the figure 2 after Agir ; because the 
former verb is of the first and the latter of the se- 
cond conjugation. 

18^7. You will now be ready to ask, what are the 
marks which designate the conjugations ; that is to 
say, what is it that makes us say, that this verb 
belongs to such a conjugation, and thai verb belonse 
to such other conjugation ? The designating marks 
are the endings of the verbs. And the method 
adopted has been Hiis: to call the verbs ending in 
er verbs of the first conjugation, those in ir of the 
second, in tir of the third, in enir of the fourth, in 
evoir of the fifth, in aire of the sixth, in indre of the 
seventh, in oitre of the eighth, in uire of the ninth, 
in dre of the tenth. 
188. But, you may say, what is the use of all 



^ 
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^ud daasiiying? Oh ! a great deal of use, as I will 
now show yon. Suppose you have to translate this 
phrase: YoukUlasheep. You write: voustuezun 
moaton. Then this phrase : you act well. You, if 
yon psid no attention to conjugation, would write, 
Tons agiz bien. But, knowing by its ending, that 
^i^ is of the second conjugation, and, having learn- 
ed the manner of making the changes in the verbB 
^ that conjugation, you would write, nota^2r,but 
4igi8sez, 

189. What you have now to do, then, is to learn 
ihe manner of making the changes in the verbs of 
ail these ten conjug'atums. In order to teach you 
this, I shall take one verb of each of the ten conjn- 
lationa, and conjugate it all through ; that is to say, 
exhibit it in all its forms, from that of the Infinite 
Mode to that of the Participle, in the same manner 
Ibt I have exhibited the verb Tuer, in paragraph 
U& The verbs which I shall take for this purpose 
^ the following : 



1. TuxB, to kill. 

2. Aen, to act 
SbbNTiB, to lie. 
4. VsKiB, to come. 
6i DxvoiB, to owe. 



6. Faisb, to make, or do. 

7. JoiNDRjB, to join. 

8. CaotTRE, to grow. 

9. CuiBE, to cook. 
10. Vendre, to sell. 



Here is one verb of each of the ten conjugations ; 

^d, if you were to look out these verbs in the Dic- 
tionary, you would find a figure against each agree- 
hxg witn what you see here. Bear in mind, Qien, 
that the verbs of the first conjugation end in «r, 
those of the second in tr, of the third in tir, the 
Ibnrth in enir, the fifth evoir, the sixth airej the 
^venth oindre, the eighth oitre, the ninth uirsy and 
the tenth endre and ondre, ^ 

190. There will be some remarks to make upon 
each conjugation, and, in order that all may be as 
plain as possible, I shall make one page contain the 
temarks on each conjugation, and shall exhibit a 

verb regularly conjugated on the opposite page ; so 

that, when you turn over the leaf, you will come to 

a fresh conjugation. 



^ 
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191. FIRST CONJUGATION. Paragraphs 121 
and 122 have explained to you what Irrefpdar 
Verbt are ; and you are to observe, that there are 
some of those of each Conjugation. But, besides 
these irregulars, there are some little irregidcuiiies 
in several of the verbs of this first conjugation. 1. 
When there is a ^ immediately before the er, the e 
is not dropped in those parts of the verb which re- 

?uire an o or an a to come after the ff. In Nager 
to swim), for instance, we should, ir we followed 
the geneiul rule, say, je nagoia ; but, this would 
introduce the hard sound of gois : we, therefore, 
say, je nageois. And, in the active participle, we 
say, nageant ; and not nagant. — 2, When a ques- 
tion is asked, and the verb is immediately followed 
by the pronoun je, the e is changed into an « .* as 
tuS'je 7 Kill 1 1 — 3. Verbs which end in uyer, oiyer^ 
ayer, and eyer, are, by some writers, made to change 
the y into t, in those parts of the verb where the y 
comes immediately before an e mute ; and, there- 
fore, instead of^'e paye (I pay), such writers use,/e 
pate. The verb envoy er (to send) makes enverrai, 
m the future, and enverrois^ in the past of the sub- 
junctive:— 4. The verbs appeler (to call) and jeter 
(to throw) double the / and the t in those parts of 
the verb which take an e mute immediately after the 
/ and t: as,/ appelle, and not fappele ; jejette,9nd 
not jejefe. This is the case m a very few other in- 
stances. — 5. When the verb ends in cer, the c must 
have a cedille placed under it, when it is immedi- 
ately followed by an a or an o; as : tracer (to trace), 
je trafois, il tragd. — These irregularities amount to 
very little ; and all the verbs in er are to be consir 
dered as regular, except Aller and Puer. — 6. In 
the part of the verb which ends with a vowd. and 
which, when a question is asked, is followed oy U 
or elle, there must bent put between the verb and 
the il or die, with a double hyphen ; thus : tue-t-U? 
does he kill 1 tua-t-U 7 did he kill ? This is merely 
for the sake of the sound, which, without the /, 
would be very disagreeable. 



REGULAR TSBBS. 



1S» 



Tm. 



Pen 
Tbit. 



Put 
Paftet 
Tun. 



Tim, 



Timi, 



,Pqh 



Piut 
Time, 




INHMITIVK MODE. 

Ta», To Kin. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Jetae 
tatues 
11 toe 
nottttiKms 
Yoos tues 
Uttuent 

je tuola 
to tuob 
Utuoit 
nous taiont 
▼ouB tuiez 
Us taoient 

Jetoal 

tu tUM 

iltna 

noastnftmei 

vodsto&tefl 

Us tadrent 

jetaeral 
tatueras 
il tuera 
DouB tuerona 
vous toerez 
Ua tueront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je toe 
m toes 
iltae 

noaa tniona 
voouitaies 
ila tnent 

Je taerois 
tu tueroia 
il tueroit 
nom tueriona 
vona tueriez 
ila tneroient 

Jetaaase 

tutuaasea 

Utuftt 

Doiia tuaaajona 

voua tuassiez 

ila toaaaent 



I kill 

thoa killeat 
he kills 
wekUl 
you kUl 
they klU 

IkiDed 
thou killedat 
he kUled 
we kUled 
you killed 
they killed 

I killed 
thou killedat 
he killed 
we killed 
you killed 
they killed 

I ahall km 
thou ahatt kill 
he ahall kill 
we ahall kill 
you ahall kill 
they ahall kiU 

MODE. 

loiayldll 
thou maveat kill 
he may km 
we may kill 
you miiy kill 
they may kill 

I should kill 
thou shooldeat kill 
he ahoold kill 
we should kill 
yon should kfll 
they should km 

I might kin 
thou mightcat UH 
he might kill 
we might kill 
you might kill 
they might km 



IMPERATIVE MODE, 
tuona 



km 

let him km 



tuez 

qu' ila tuent 

PABTICIPLBa. 



letuaUn 

kill 

let them km 



tuant killinff 



I 



tu€ killed. 
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102. SECOND CONJUGATION. The Verbs of 
this conjugation end (in their infinitive mode) in tr. 
There are, however, two other conjugations which 
end in ir ; namely, the third and fourth^ as you 
have seen in paragraph 189. But, these two end in 
tir and enir. Of the second conjugation, the verb 
on the opposite page is one. There are about 200 
verbs of this second conjugation. — I have before 
observed, that, in conjugating the verbs, I purposely 
leave out the compound times ^ because they present 
no additional change in the form of the verb : they 
merely present you with a conjugation of the verbs 
avoir and etre with the passive participle after them» 
In the Subjunctive Mode, a que is understood, &1 ways ; 
as, quefaffisse^ that I may act; but the mie is left 
out, in the conjugations, in order to avoid encum- 
bering the page. The two languages differ so very 
widely in the cases where these mays and mights 
and shovMs or woidds come in, that it is impossible 
to translate literally. This matter will be fully ex- 
plained in Letter aXIV., where I shall show how 
the French supply the place of these little words. — 
It may be useful to add a word or two here about 
the PARTICIPLES. The active participle, as tuant, 
AGissANT, never changes its form ; but, the passive 
participle does change its form, in some cases. ThtSy 
for instance, is the passive participle of the verb 
7\ter; but, this participle is sometimes tue^sX others, 
tues, at others, tuee, and at others, tuSes. "Whea 
the passive participle ought to change its form, and 
when it ought not, is not to be learned by us with- 
out great attention. This matter, which is of the 
first importance, I shall treat of fully in the S^rUaop 
of Verbs, in Letter XXIII. The changes in the 
form of the passive participle are not given in the 
conjugations ; because the participle is not always 
subject to change. The changes depend upon 
the construction of the sentence in which the parti- 
ciple is us^ : and you have not yet come to tbot 
construction of sentences. 



xnr.] 



aMOUHTSBBS. 



m 



TUu. 



Hit 



Pott 

FnfKt 



INFIMITIVK MODE. 

Af ir To Act 

mDICATTVE MODE. 

J' agis I act 

tn a«rte thou aetcst 

il affit be acta 

nona agiaaona we act 

▼oua ag iaaes jaa act 

ila af iaaeot they act 



#Wart 
Time. 



Pment 
Time. 



Poet 

^i^erfed 

Time, 



Poet 
Mrerjeti 
Time, 



J'agiaaoia 
tu agiaaofa 
il agiaaoit 
nona agiaaiooa 
vom agiasies 
ila agiaaoient 

r«gte 
tn agia 
fl agit 

nona agtmea 
▼onaagltea 
Uaagirent 

j' aglrai 
tn agira 
ilagira 
nona agirooa 
vona aitirpz 
Uaagiront 



I acted 
thouactedat 
headed 
we acted 
yon acted 
they acted 

I acted 
thon actedat 
he acted 
we acted 
yon acii 
they acted 

I ahall act 
than ahalt act 
he ahull act 
we ahall act 
yon ahall act 
they shall act 



SUBJUNCnVE MODE. 



j' agirae 
tn agipaea 
ilagiaae 
nona agiaaions 
vona agiraies 
ila agisaent 

J' agirola 
tn asirola 
il agiroit 
nona agiriona 
vons agirlez 
ils agiroient 

J'agime 

tnagiaaea 

ilaglt 

nona agisaiona 

vona agisaiez 

Ua agisaent 



I may act 
thou mayest act 
he may act 
we may act 
yon may act 
they may act 

I anonid act 
thon Phonldest act 
he fthonid act 
we ahonld act 
yon ahonld act 
they ahonld act 

I might act 
thon mighteat act 
he might act 
we might act 
yon micht act 
they might act 



4a*ila(liBe 



IMPCRATIVE MODR 
agisaona 



act 

let him act 



agiasez 

qn' ila agissent 



let OS act 

act 

let them act 



PAXTIGIPLB8. 
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193. TfflRD CONJUGATION. These are verb* 
in tirj though it ought to be observed, that there are 
some of the verbs of the second conjugation which 
end in tir. However, this can produce no mistake^ 
because I shall here subjoin a list of all the verbs of 
this conjugation. — There are thirteen of tiiem^ 
and they are as follows : 



Ckmsentir, 

D^mentir, 

Desservir, 

Mentir, 

Pariir, 

Preesentir, 

Repartir, 



to consent 
to give the He. 
to clear the table, 
to lie. 
to set out 
to foresee, 
to set out again. 



Resentir, 

Ressortir, 

Sentir, 

Servlr, 

SeRepantir, 

Sortir, 



to resent 

to £0 out agabu- 

tofeeL 

to serve. 

to repent 

to go out 



You will see, that several of these verbs are derived^ 
from others of them : as repartir comes from partir^ 
I have, however, placed them here in alphabetical 
order. — I must also observe, that the English is not, 
in these cases, always a fttU translation of the- 
French. Sentir^ for instance, means, sometimes, to- 
snieU ; and repartir means to repty^ as well as to- 
set out again, — But, these matters you will soon 
become well acquainted with by those frequent re- 
ferences to the Dictionary, which will be required,, 
when you come to translate. At present you have 
more to do with the form^ of words, and with the 
changes in those forms, than with the various mean- 
ings of words. — Paragraph 192 should be read with 
attention. The observations which it contains, rela- 
tive to the manner of using the wUl^ shaU^ and so 
forth, apply to all the conjugations ; and I wiU here 
add another observation equally applicable to all of 
them ; namely, that I made little use of points in 
the tables of conjugation ; because we have not, in 
fact, sentences, here, but merely lists of toords. 
Small letters have, at the beginning of words, been 
used as much as possible^ instead of capitals, in or-^ 
der to save room» 



nv.] 
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INFWniVK MODR. 

MflBtir ToUe. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Preieta 
TitM. 



Patt 



Put 

Ptifeet 

Timi. 



Futurt 
Time. 



Prmnt 
Time. 



mjMTfett 
Time, 



Pott 



Vi'Umente 



Jement 
tumcns 
il mcnt 
nous men tons 
voos meotez 
Us mentent 

je mentois 
tamentoifl 
il ineiitoit 
Doos mention! 
vona mcntiez 
lis mentoient 

Je mentis 
ta mentis 
iJ mentit 
nous mentlmes 
Yons roentltes 
Ds mentirent 

je mentlrai 
ta mentiras 
jl mentira 
nous mentlrons 
Tons mentirez 
ib mentiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je mente 
tnmentes 
fl mente 
nous mentions 
TODS mentiez 
lis mentent 

je mentir«)fs 
tumentirols 
il mentiroit 
nousmentirloos 
vonft mentlrlez 
lis mentiroient 



Hie 

thoQlietl 
he lias 
we lie 
Toalie 
they lie 

Hied 
thoaliedrt 
belied 
welled 
you lied 
they lied 

Hied 
thou liedst 
he lied 
welled 
you lied 
they lied 

I shall lie 
thou slialt lie 
he shall lie 
we shall lie 
you Shan lie 
they sliall lie 

MODE. 

I may lie 
thou mv|rest Ue 
he may Ue 
we may lie 
you may lie 
they may lie 

' I should lie 
thoushonldsstUs 
he should lie 
we should lie 
you should lie 
they should Ue 



je mentisse 
to mentisses 
il mentit 

nous mentissions 
Tous mentissiez 
ils mentissent 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Imentons 
mentes 
qu'ils mentent 

PARTIOinjU. 

menlBBt )jlBf / meAti 
12 



I might lie 
thoumightestlie 
he might lie 
we m&ht lie 
you might lie 
they m%ht lie 



let us lie 

lie 

let turn Ue 



IML 
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IW. FOURTH CONJUGATION. The veibs of 
this conjugation end in enir; as you see in the case 
of vENiR. — There are twentt-four of them, as 
follows : 



S'AbBtenir, toabiKaln. 
Apartenir, to belong. 
Contenir, to contain. 
Contrevenir, to oontrarene. 
Con Vim ir, to agree to. 
D€tenir, to detain. 
Devcnir, to become. 
Diaconvenir, tndisaent from. 
Bntretenir, to keep up. 
Intenrenlr. to intervene. 
Malntenir, to maintata. 
Obtenlr, to obtain. 



Panrenfar, to micceed. 

Pi€venir, to prevent. 

Provenir, to reenlt frocD« 

Retenir, to retain. 
He RewouTenlifto call to mind. 

Revenir, to come back. 

Soutcnir, tosuatain. 

8e Souvenir, to remember. 

Subvenir, to ciHkte to tha bdp oC 

Survenir, to happen. 

Tenir, to liold. 

Venir, to come. 



Here are, in fact, but tvx> original verbs, all the 
other twenty-two being partly made out of tifiem ; 
and, it is curious enough, that these two should b^ 
the two Uut upon the list. Every one of these verbs 
expresses something about hclding or comings 
Abstenir is to hack kold^ or hold hack, Apartenik 
is to Qfpart hold, or Jvold apart, or. rather, to be kdc^ 
apart, MAiNTENm is to hand hoU^ or, hold- fast, or 
firmly. Intervenir is to C4)m.e between, Parveniek 
is to come by, or at, Prevenir is to come before,. 
This is, too, the meaning of our word, prevent; and. 
hence in one of the prayers of the Liturgy, we Wf^ 
^^ prevent us, O Lord, in all our doing." That is \io 
say, com^ before us, or leQd, or ^utc^eus. — I observed^ 
in paragraph 193, that some of the verbs, in all these 
lists, had other meanings besides those expressed by 
the English words put against them. Such is re^ 
markably the case of this verb privenir, whicli 
means (besides to prevent) to apprize, to anticipate^ 
to be beforehand with. Bear tnis in mind ; tor it 
will be of great use to you, when you come to 
translate. 



nr.l 



58" JS:=- 



s?,-s 



5S- 



ittjauj'ee 



*?£"* 
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106. FIFTH CONJUGATION. This consists of 
verbs ending in evoir. There are but six of them. 
It was hardly worth while to make a conjugation 
of these ; bu^ it has been done in the Dictionary 
which is the most in use, and therefore I do it here. 
These six verbs' are : 



8' Apercevoir, to perceive. 
CSoncevoir, to conceive. 
Devoir, to owe. 



Percevoir, 

Recevoir, 

Redevoir, 



to levy, or collect 
to receive, 
to owe again. 



There is the verb decevoir ; but it is no longer in 
use. — Devoir, the verb conjugated on the opposite 
page, is a verb of great use. It answers, in many 
cases, to our ought^ and in other cases, to our should. 
Our ought is, in fact, a part of the verb to owe, and 
is become ought by corruption. For instance : " I 
oughi to write to you," means, that "I owe the per- 
formance of the act of writing to you." The French 
phrase would be " Je dots vous ecrire f" which is, 
"I owe to you to write." — However, you will find 
more as to this matter, when you get into the Sjm- 
tax. — Let me, as I have room in this place, remind 
you again of the great advantage of writing in a 
plain hand. You will write these conjugations 
down, as before directed ; but if you write in a 
flovenly hand, you will not place the matter so safely 
in your memory as if you wrote in a plain and neat 
hand. In short, the best manner of doing a thing" 
is, in the end, also the least troublesome and th^ 
quickest 



xnr.] 



Timi, 



Pott 



Put 
Perfta 



Pittun 

Timi. 



Prmnt 



Poil 



Ptut 

Perfect 



4oh 
«|Q'adohrt 



mULAB TBUS. 

INHMrilVE MODS. 

Oefoir ToOws. 

INDiCATIVB MODE. 

je doit I owe 

to (lois tlioa 

il doit be owee 

nouK devooe we owe 

roue derex yoa owe 

Ue doirenC tbey 

je devoie 
In devote 
U devoit 
nonedeviooe 
Toiin devies 
Uederoieot 



m 



Jedne 
til doe 
ildHt 

ooundflmee 
vonedntee 
Qe darent 

Jedevrai 

tu devrae 

lldevrn 

Douedevrone 

▼otndevres 

Uedevront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jedoire 
tn dfiivee 
il doive 
noiHi d<*vioiie 
Tous devies 
ile doiveot 

Jedevroie 
tudevroie 
il devroit 
noas devrione 
voos devries 
ilii devroient 

jedoeee 

tudiueee 

Udiit 

nous daesione 

Tone dnasies 

iltduieent 



lowed 
tlMm 
be owed 
we owed 
yoa owed 
they owed 

lowed 
thonowedi 
be owed 
we owed 
yoa owed 
they owed 



I shall 
thoa ahalt 
be shall owe 
we shall owe 
you stiall owe 
they shall owe 

MODE. 

I may owe 
tlioa mayeet owe 
be may owe 
we may owe 
yoa may owe 
they oiay owe 

I should owe 
thou shooldest owe 
beshoaldowe 
we should owe 
you sboold owe 
they should owe 

I might owe 
thou migbtest owe 
be might owe 
we might owe 
you might owe 
they might owe 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



owe 
IcibUDowe 



devons 
devez 
qu'Us dolvent 



let OS owe 

owe 

let them owe 



VABnomBs. 
ienat etwiag 1 4t 



Red^faire, to undo again. 
Satisfaire, to satisfy. 
Surfaire, to overda 
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196. SIXTH CONJUGATION. These are the 
verbs ending in airej and, there are seven of them 
as follows : 

Contrefoire, to ooimterfeiL 

D6fairei to undo. 

Fair& to do, or to make. 

Refau«, to do again. 

You will see at once, that this is, in reality, all one 
ortgincU verb; for, every one of these verbs ex- 
presses something about doin^. To counterfeit is 
against to do^ and satisfy is enough to do, or 
enougli doing. Doctor Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
says, that our satisfy comes from the Latin word 
sa^isfado ; but why, Doctor? Is not our word 
much more like satisfaire ? Is not the fy mani- 
festly ^aif, or faite ? And, a great number of our 
words come, in part from this root : Bsfeat^ feasible. 
The country people in Hampshire commonly say, 
it does not fay ; meaning, it does not do, it does not 
go on well. Many of our words, ending in^^^, come, 
in part, from this French word fairs; and many 
others which end in ait or eit. Our word surfeit is, 
indeed, Frenchy if the e were exchanged for an a. 
8wr is over^ and feit (fait) is dotie. — UMifaire is, 
sometimes, to make ; we have two verbs here to the 
one French verb ; and, as our two verbs are words 
of great use, so is this French yerhfaire, as you will 
see by-and-by. Therefore, take particular pains in 
learning to conjugate it. 



HV.] 



BEfiDLAR TBBBS. 



Pretent 
Time. 



Past 
Impetfeet 



P(Ut 

Perfect 
Tine, 



Fvtun 
TitHe, 



Resent 

Tine. 



Past 

nperfec 

jHme. 



''**H>erfect 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



^^'llfasw 



INFINTFEVB MODE. 

Vaire To Do. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



je fais 
tu fais 
il fait 

nous faisoni 
vous faites 
ils font 

je fesoia' 
tu fesois 
il fesoit 
nous fcsions 
vous fesiez 
ils fesoient 

jefis 
tu fls 
ilfit 

nods ffmes 
Tous fites 
ils firent 

je feral 
tu ferae 
il fera 
nous ferons 
vous ferez 
ils feront 



I do 

thoadoeiC 
he does 
we do 
you do 
they do 

I did 

thou didst 
he did 
we did 
you did 
they did 

I did 

thou didft 
he did 
we did- 
you did 
they did 

I shall do 
thou shalt do 
he shall do 
we shall do 
yoa shall do 
they shall do 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



jc fasse 
tn ffisses 
il fasse 
nous fassiont 
vous fassiez 
lis fassent 

je ferois 
tu fc rois 
il fcroit 
nous ferions 
vous feriez 
ils feroient 

je fisse 
tu fisses 
ilfit 

nous fissions 
vous fissiez 
lis Assent 



I may do 
thou mayest do 
he may do 
we may do 
you may do 
they may do 

I should do 
thou shouldett do 
he should do 
we should do 
you should do 
they should do 

I'might do 
thou mightest do 
he might do 
wc might do 
yon might do 
they might do 



do 

let him do 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

fesons 

faites 

qa' ils fassent 



letmdo 

do 

let th«m do 



fesant 



PARTICCPLBS. 

doing I fUt 



done. 
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197. SEVENTH CONJUGATION. These are 
verbs that end in aindre, eindre, or oindre. The 
difference in the ending or these makes no difference 
in the manner of conjugating them. But before I 
speak further of this, let me give you a list of the 
verbs of this conjugation, of which there are only 

FIFTEEN, as follows .* 



Aatreindre, to bind. 

Atteindre^ to reach, 

Ceindre, • -tofird. 

Coatraindre, to constrain. 

CralnJre, to fear. 

Eacelndi^ to aurroand. 

Eqjoindre^ to eix)oin. 

Etoindra^ to extlnfuiah. 



Feindre, to feign. 

Joindre, to Join. 

Peindre, to paint 

Plaindre, to pity. 

8e Plaindre, to complain. 

Reatreiadre, to restrain. 

Teiudre, to tint, or dft. 



There are three or four other verbs of these termi- 
natio IS ; but they nre out of use, and therefore I 
will take no further notice of them. Here are three 
d^erent ^ndinffs, if you go back to the sijpth letter 
from the end ; but the changes of all three being the 
same, these verbs are all put into one conjugation. 
You see what the changes are in joindre. Now, 
suppose you have to conjugate craindre, Je crains, 
je craioTunSj je cra^is, je craindrai, and so forth. 
And, if you takefetndre, you say, je ferns, je feig- 
nois, je feignis, je feindrai. All this becomes fa- 
miliar in a very short time ; and especially if you 
write the conjugations down over and over again, 
tod in a neat and plain hand. 
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PreamU 
Time. 



Patt 

Jmperfect 

Time, 



Pa$t 
Perfect 
Time. 



Pature 
Tini. 



Pretm 
Time. 



Past 



Past 



REOULAR YBBBS. 

INnMMVK MODE. 

Joindre To Join. 

INDICAITVE MODR ' 
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je joins 
tu joins 
il joint 
nous joignons 
vous joignez 
lis joignent 

je joiji^ois 
tu joignois 
il joigdoit 
nous joignions 
vous juigniez 
ils joignoient 

je joignis 
tu joignis 
il joignit 
nous joigntmes 
vous loignltes 
ilsjoignirent 

je joindrai 
tu joindras 
il joindra 
nons joindrons 
vous joiudrez 
ils joindront 



I join 

tboujoineiC 
he joins 
we join 
you join 
they join 

I joined 
thou ioinedst 
be Joined 
we joined 
you joined 
they joined 

I joined 
thou joinedit 
he joined 
we joined 
you joined 
they joined 

I shall join 
thou Shalt join 
he shall join 
we shall join 
you shall loin 
they shall join 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je joigne 
tu joignes 
il joigne 
nous joignions 
vous joigniez 
lis joignent 

je joindrois 
tujoindrois] 
il joindroit 
nous joindrions 
vous Joindriez 
ilsjuindroient 

jejoignisse 
tu joignisses 
il joignit 
nous joignissions 
vous joignissiez 
ils joignissent 



I may join 
thou inayest join 
he may join 
we may join 
you may join 
tliey may Join 

I should join 
thou shouldest Join 
he should join 
we should join 
you should join 
they should join 

I might join 
thou mightest Join 
he might join 
we might join 
you might join 
tliey might join 



join 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

joignons let tu Join 

joignez join 

qu' ils joignent let them Join 



'^'^'il joigne let him join 

PABTIOXPLBS. 

Joignant joining { Joint 



Joined. 
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198. EIGHTH CONJUGATION. The verba oi 
this conjugation end in oUre, They are mine in 
number, as follows : 



jkerrtttre^ 


to accrue. 


M^cnnnottre, 


toforfet 


Onnnoltre^ 


to know. 


Panittrc, 


to appear. 


Ornttre, 


to grow. 


Recruttre, 


togrowanln. 
torecofuiM. 


Mcrotire, 


to nt less, 
to dlsoppear. 


RecoDiioltre, 


Dltparuttre^ 







There are two or three taw-terms, which I do not 
notice here. They are of no use, and can only 
aerve to load the memory uselessly. Observe, Uiat 
in 9otne books, these woras have not a circumflei 
accent (*>) over the f, but merely a sincle dot, as in 
other cases. It is, perhaps, of very little conse- 

Siaence ; but I mention it, that you may be prepsured 
or such a case. Many French words formerly had 
an 9 where they now have none. For instance, 
people used to write, maiatre, estre, instead of mcA- 
ire and itre; and the a is put to signify the omis- 
sion of the «. It is the same with criUre^ which 
iMed to be written croiatre. 



% 



Xrr.j 



■•^r 



Pat 



INMCAlTTXIfaDK. , 



7«i pnwed 



iMOktUdinr 



SDBJUNUnVU WHtB. 



MBurfimr 



BDDi crntolna 

Uacivliwnt 

Jccroltrola 

TioTu craftrloiB 
J^d CTottrolBat 



BHiil IhcjmlfhlfT 

IMFBIATITE HODK 



■i™ fmw I t talmi E fniw 

Wcnhn Eiltilmpvw I qa'Ui uetowK lit iha fivw 



IM 
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199. NINTH CONJUGATION. This conju^ 
tion consists of the verbs that end in uire^ which i 
BiOBTEEN in number, some of them having a lit 
of irregularity, which will be noticed when I ha 
given you the list. 



Conttruire, 
Cair& 

IMtruire,] 
Bnduire, 
Induire. 
Introdaire, 



to conduct 
to construct 
to cook, 
to deduct 
to destroy, 
to plaster over, 
to induce, 
to introduce, 
to instruct 



Luire, 

Nuire, 

ProUuire, 

Reconduire, 

Recuire, 

R6duire, 

Reluire, 

S6dulre, 

Traduire, 



to shine, to give lij 
to hurt, 
to produce, 
to reconduct 
to cook again, 
to reduce, 
toglitter^toshii 
to seduce, 
to translate. 



LuiRE, Reluire. and Nuire, are iri'egular in th 
passive participles, where they drop tlie t; and, 
stead of luiL rduit, and nuit^ ihey make lui, rd 
and nui. Tne passive participle is called by sob 
the past participle ; and the active participle is, 
those persons, called the present participle. B 
**"! was walking " is certainly not present. One 
these participles alwa3r8 expresses action^ and t 
other does not ; therefore I use the words active a 
foaHve^ as appUed to these participles respective 
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Pmeni 
2VfM 



Put 
Tim. 



Put 
Perfea 
Timt. 



Time. 



^^ruent 



J*a8t 
3nme. 



iPaat 
perfect 






INFINmVE MODE. 

Cairo I ToCook. 

INDICATTVE MODE. 



Je cnis 
ta cuis 
ilcait 

nofOB cnffloiM 
vonscaises 
Us cnisent. 

Jecniaois 
tacuisoifl 
il cuisoit 
nous eaisioni 
TDUS cuisiez 
ite ftuisoient 

Jecoisia 
tu cnisis 
il cniflit 
nous cnifltmei 
Toos coisites 
ils cuislrent 

Jecnind 
tacairas 
ilcoira 
nous cuirons 
voofl cairez 
Uscoiront 



I cook 

thoucookest 
becoolu 
we cook 
you cook 
they cook 

I cooked 
thou oookedat 
he cooked 
we cooked 
yoD cooked 
they cooked 

I cooked 
tboncookedaC 
he cooked 
we cooked 
you cooked 
they cooked 

I Shan cook 
thoD shalt cook 
ho shall cook 
we shall cook 
yon shall cook 
they shall cook 



SUBJITNCnVE MODE. 



jecnise 
tacuises 
11 coise 
nous caisk>ii8 
vous coisiez 
ils cuisent 

jecnirois 
tuciiirois 
il cuiroit 
nous cuirions 
voas cuiriex 
Qscuiroient 

Je cuieisse 
tu cuisisses 
il cuislt 

nous cuisissioDS 
Tous cuisissies 
ils cuisiseent 



I may cook 
thou mayest cook 
he may cook 
we may cook 
you may cook 
they may cook 

I should cook 
thou shouldest cook 
he should cook 
we should cook 
you should cook 
they should cook 

I might cook 
thou mightest cook 
he might cook 
we might cook 
yon might cook 
they might cook 



DIPERATIVE MODE. 



cook 

let him cook 



cnisons 

cuisez 

qn' ils cuisent 



let us cook 

cook 

let them cook 



PABTICIPLBS. 



caisant cooking 
13 



I cuit cook.ed. 
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200. TENTH CONJUGATION. These arevert 
which end in endre and ondre. There are twent 
TBBBB of them, as follows : 



Attendray to wait for. 
Oonde8ceiidre,to coadeacend. 
Ooafondre^ to confound. 
C9onre«pondre, to correspond. 
I^etoendre, to descend. 



Sntendze^ 



VendrSi 

Foodre, 

Mordre. 

Morfooore^ 

Fondre, 



to hear, 
to extend, 
to split 
to melt 
to bite. 

to give cold to. 
to bang. 



Perdre, 

Pondre, 

Pr^tendre, 

Refondre, 

Rendre. 

R^pandre, 

R^pondre, 

Tendre, 

Tondre, 

Tordre, 

Vendre^ 



to lose. 

to iBijegglL 

•to pretend, 
to recast 
to rendeor. 
to spread, 
to answer, 
to bend, 
to shear 
to twist 
to sell. 



The remarks made in paragraph 197, relative to t 
effect of the three different endings of the verbs 
the seventh conjugation, apply to this conjugatic 
If it were tondre inst^ of vendre, 1 should si 
je tonda, ie tondoiSy and so on ; and, in the pai 
cifdes, I should say, tondant and tondu^ instead 
vendant imd vendu. So it is, of course, m the ott 
cases; and, knowing how to conjugate one verb 
any conjugation, you know how to conjugate, 
TDiSkB the changes in, all the other verbs, of tl 
conjugation. — But there are three verbs whi 
are deemed to be of this conjugation, and whi 
end in rdre: perdre^ mordre, tordre, TTiey are cc 
jugated in the same manner as vendre. They a 
therefore, inserted in the above list. 



% 
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Uf 



Pruem 
Time. 



Put 

htpetfea 

Time. 



Poet 
Ptrfect 



Htun 
TbM. 



Time. 



Put 
Time. 



Put 
Perfect 
Tine. 



Tends 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vendre To SelL 

INIHCATIVE MODE. 



Je Tends 
tu vends 
ilvend 
nous vendons 
Toos vendex 
Us vendent 

Je vendois 
tu vendois 
il vendoit 
nous vendimui 
voos vendiex 
Qb vendoient 

Je vendis 
tu vendis 
il vendit 
nous vendtmes 
voos vendltes 
itevendirent 

Je vendrai 
ta veodras 
il vendra 
noosvendrons 
voos vendrez 
ils vendront 



IseU 

thoascUesC 
be sells 
we sell 
yoQsell 
tbey seU 

Isold 

thonstddsst 
he sold 
we sold 
you sold 
thejwcM. 

Isold 

thoa Boldest 
he sold 
we sold 
you sold 
they sold 

I shall sell 
tliou shaH sen 
he shall sell 
we shall sell 
you shall sell 
they shall sell 



SUBJUNCmVE MODE. 



Je vende 
ta vendes 
il vende 
nons vend ions 
vous vendies 
ils vendent 

Je vendrois 
tu vendrois 
il vendroit 
noos vendrions 
vous vendries 
ils vendroient 

je vendisse 
tu vendisses 
il vendit 

noos vendissions 
vous vaidissiez 
ils vendissent 



I may sen 
thou mayest seU 
he may seU 
we may sen 
yon may sell 
they may seU 

I shonid sen 
thou shouldest sett 
he should sett 
we should sell 
you should sen 
they should seU 

I might sell 
thou mightest sen 
he mig)^ sell 
we might sell 
you might sell 
they might seU 



MPERATIVE MODE. 

vendons 



/ 



sen 

let him sell 



let «8 sen 
vendez seU 

qn' ils vendent let them fe|l 



PAimCIPUK. 

Fendsnt geWng / vendu told. 
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201. IRREGULAR VERBS.— This is the Ti 
Task ; and it is no trifling one. — Having done ' 
the ten conjugations of Regular Verbs I have : 
to treat of the Irreoidars, of which I have spc 
before, especially in paragraph 122. In paragi 
191, 1 observed, that there were some IrregvloA 
every one of the conjugations; that is to say, 
there were some verbs ending in er, some in ir, 
in all the rest, that were irregiHar ; or, in other W( 
that did not undergo the same variation as the r 
lar ones. Let us take a proof in Tuer (to kill) 
Aller (to go.) 

INFINmVE MODE. 
Tuer, to kill. | Aller, toga 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

nous toons, we klO 



I kill. 
I go. 
PrtMnt ] tu taeiL thou killest 




Time. \ tuvas, thoagoest. 

ilu. 



Doufl allons, we ga 
oki] 



voua tnes, you kil 
vous alle^ jou go 
ite tueol^ thej 



he kil_. .- ^ J «. 

he goes. | ilsvont, theyg* 

You see here how different is the manner of ma 
the changes in Aller from that of making thei 
Tuer. Indeed yoil see, in some of the persons, 
one letter of the word Aller left, as in vaiti 
vont. Therefore seeing the changes in it 
not made in the same way that they are in T 
which is a regular verb, Aller is called an Irreff 
verb. As I observed to you before, there are s 
of these of every one of the conjugations ; I 
shall now give a fist of the whole of me Irres u 
placed in alphabetical order. Afterwards 1 1 
conjugate them fully ; but, first of all, I shall 
a list of them. There are, however, a few othe 
marks to make in the way of preface to these 
gulars. There are, as you will see, THmTY-: 
Irregulars in the list ; but, many of them have ot 
derived from them ; ecrire, to write ; souscrin 
subscribe (or underwrite) s and so on. T 
there are some, even in the alphabetical list oi 
regulars, which are defective ; that is to say, w 
are not used except in some parts of them ; the 
in part of the modes, or part of the times, T\ 
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defective parts will be pointed out in (he eonjaga- 
tions ; but, the sooner you are aware of the circum- 
stance the better. I ehaiH now gi^e the list of Are- 
ffulars^ with those verbs that are derived from them. 
This list you will first read all through without look* 
ing at the conjugations. Then you are to go over 
the list again, and, you are to stop at each verb and 
turn to its conjugation, and go through that Then 
go to the next verb ; and, so on, until you have, in 
this way, gone through the whole list. The con- 
jugations will be easily referred to, because, besides 
the Alphabetical order, they will be numbered as 
paragraphs, and I shall refer to them as such. I do 
not put avoir and etre in this list ; because, though 
they are irregulars, all things relating to them are 
fully explained elsewhere. 

ACQUERIR : To Acquire.— -The following are 
conjugated in the same manner : conquinrj en- 
quirir, requerir, and querir. These are all de- 
fective verbs ; that is, they are used in only 
part of their forms. Practice will soon teach 
you this. — See conjugation. Paragraph 202. 

ALLER : To Go. — This is the only irregular verb 
of the first conjugation.-i-There is ind^, Puer; 
but it is irregular in only the three persons sin- 
gular of the present of the indicative, and, be- 

- sides, it is a word almost wholly out of use.-* 
See Paragraph 203. 

S'ASSEOIR: To iK^ efoim.— It has other mean- 
ings ; but this you will learn from the Dic- 
tionary ; and, besides, care will be taken to 
introduce words like this into the exercises ; 
so that, by the time that you have gone through 
the Grammar and the Exercises, you will be 
well acquainted with these distinctions. — Sfur- 
seoir is conjugated in the same way, and also 
seoir ; but it is defective ; and neither is much 
in use. — See Paragraph 204. 
BATTRE : To Beat^The verbs abattre to beat, 
ox put down ; combattre, se dibatire. a*£baUre^ 
13* 
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rabaJUrey and rebattre^ are all conjugated 
hattre. They all, indeed, belong to 3iat n 
—See Paragraph 205. 

BOIRE : To Drink.— See Paragraph 206. 

BOUILLIR: To Boil,—Th\s verb is, in Fr€ 
alwajTS neuter. The French do not use 
we do. They use it only in the third pei 
as, U bout, it boils. They do not say, I bo 
cabbage ; but, jefais bauiUer le chou ; tha 
make the cabbage boil. The verb reboh 
means, to boil again, and it is, of course, 
jugated like bouUlir, — See Paragraph 207. 

CONCLURE : To Conclude.— Exdure is ci 
gated in the same way, except that, in the 
sive Participle, we write exclus for the mi 
Ihie, and exclude, or exclue, for the femini] 
See Paragraph 208. 

CONVAINCRE : To Convince,— Vaincre, tc 

Suish, is conjugated in the same way 5 but 
ttie used. — S^ Paragraph 209. 

COUDRE: To Sew.— It is hardly necessai 
say, that dicoudre, to unsew, and recoiuh 
sew again, are conjugated in the same W8 
coudre. — See Paragraph 210. 

COURIR: To Run, — Accourir, concourir 
courir, discourir, parcourir, recourir, sect 
are conjugated like courir. They all < 
from it, and belong to it. — See Paragraph 

CROIRE : To Believe.— There is the verl 
croire ; but it is used only in the infinitiv< 
must have faire with it ; and then it ans 
to our make believe. — See Paragraph 212. 

CUEILLIR : To Oather.—RecueHlir, to g5 
together, is conjugated like cueUlir. Acctu 
to welcdliie, is, when used, conjugated ii 
same way; but it is hardly ever used.* 
Paragraph 213. 

PIRE : To Say. — This verb also means to 
There are eight other verbs, which are c< 
gated like Dire; nBmely, contredire, sede 
medire, maudire^ interdire, predire, re 



k 
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confire. But, observe, all of them, except rc- 
dire^ make, in the second person plural of the 
present time and indicative mode, aisez instead 
of cUtes. Observe also, that maudire taJces the 
doable «, where there are other letters coming 
after the s: as ; je maudis, 1 curse ; je maudis- 
$018, 1 cursed.— See Paragraph 214. 

DORMIR : To Sleep. — The same manner of con- 
jugating is applied to endormv*^ s* endormir^ re- 
dmnir, and se rendormir,—See Paragraph 215. 

ECRIRE: To Write,— Eight others are conju- 
gated like icrire; namely, decrire^ inscrirc, 
prescrire, proscrire, recrire^ souscn're, trans- 
crire, circonscrire. They are all, in fact, the 
same word, with apreposttion put before each ; 
and they mean, to write q/*, to write in, to write 
against^ to write again, to write under, to write 
in another place, to write round about. Besides 
these, there is the yerh frire, to fry, conjugated 
like ecrire ; but frire is seldom used except in 
the infinitive, like bouillir. The French say. to 
make to boil and to make to fry; as je faisfnre; 
and not je/ri«. They may say the latter ; but, 
they do not. — See Paragraph 210. 

FUIR : To Flee. — There is s'enfuir, which means 
fleeing^om it, from this place, from that place, 
from, something. This verb is seldom, or 
never used in the past perfect times. — See Pa- 
ragraph 217. 

HAm: To Hate.—ThX^ verb, like the last, is 
never used in the past perfect times. — See Pa- 
ragraph 218. 

LIRE : To Read. — Elire and retire, reelire, are 
conjugated in the same manner. There are 
two other verbs, circoncire and stiffire, to cir- 
cumcise and to suffice, which are also conju- 
gated like lire, except that, in its passive parti- 
ciple, the first makes circoncis, and the last 
9uffi; and, also except that, in the past perfect 
times, they make, je circoncis, je sivffis ; je cir- 
concisse, je suffisse j and so on ; and not circon- 
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CU8, circoncusse; and so forth. — See Pa 
jnraph 219. 

METTRE : To Ptrf.— This is a verb of gn 
use. The following eleven, all proceeding fr< 
it are conjugated in the same way : admett 
commettre, demettre^ omettre^ s^entremett 
permettre, promettre, remettrL compromett 
aaumettref tranainettre, — See Paragrapl^ 22( 

MOUDRE: To Grind. — Emoudre and renu 
dre are conjugated like movdre. — See Pa: 
graph 221. 

MOURIR : To Die.—See Paragraph 222. 

MOUVOIR : To Move.— Not much used. Enu 
voiVy demouvoir, promouvoiry apparoir, cho 
ichoir^dechoir, are used merely in the infi; 
tive. They are technical terms, and very rare 
used. Mouvoir itself is nearly as little us< 
The verb that is generally made use of whc 
we make use of move, is the regular remuer. 
See Paragraph 223. 

NAITRE: To be bom.—Renaitrey and Pait 
are conjugated like naitre ; but they have : 
participle, and no past perfect times. But, i 
paitre has repu for its passive participle, a 
nas. in the past perfect times, reptcs, repeasi 
andf so forth. — See Paragraph 224. 

OUVRIR : To Open.— Conjugated in the sai 
manner are souffTir, offriry Tnesoffrir, couvr 
decouvrir, and recouvrir. — See Paragraph 2S 

PLAIRE : To Please.— There are three othe 
which are conjugated in the same manne 
deplairey taire, and complaire. — See Pai 
graph 226. 

POUVOIR: To be Able; or To have Potoer. 
This is a word of great use. It sometimes su 
plies the place of our can and coidd and rm 
and mi0'kt. This is one of the most importa 
words in the French language ; and you oug 
to know every part of it as well as you kno 
your own name.— See Paragraph 227. 

PRENDRE : To Take.-^The verbs, which a 
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derived from this, are conjugated like it. They 
are, apprendre, desaprendre, compreTidre, entre- 
prendrej se meprenare, reprendre, and surprenr 
dre, — See Paragraph 228. 

RESOUDRE: To Resolve.— Absoudre and dis- 
saudre follow thesamemanner of conjugation. 
They are not, however, in use in the past per- 
fect times, and their passive participles are db- 
90U8 and dissous. ^mdre is used only in the 
infinitive. — See Paragraph 229. 

REVETIR: To Invest.— Vitir and Outr follow, 
as far as they go, the conjugation of revitir ; 
but the first is used only in the infinitive, and 
the latter only in the passive participle. — See 
Paragraph 230. 

RIRE : To Ixiuffh. — To smile is sourire, which 
is conjugated in the same way as rire. — See 
Paragraph 231. 

ROMPRE: To Break. — Corrompre and inter- 
rompre are conjugated like rompre. — See Pa- 
ragraph 232. 

8AV0IR : To jffwoir.— This is a word of great use 
in the French language. — See Paragraph 233. 

SUIVKE : To FollSw. — Poursuivre and S^ensui- 
vre are conjugated in the same way. — See Pa- 
ragraph 234. 

TRMRE : To Milk. — It means also, to draw ; 
and the French say tirer une vache (draw a 
cow) oftener than they say traire une vache. 
Abstraire, distraire, extraire, soustraire, and 
rentraire, are, as far as they go, conjugated in 
the same manner. But, they are all defective 
more or less. The first four have only the in- 
finitive, and the present and future of the sin- 
gular, in use. The last has, like traire, no past 
perfect times in use. — See Paragraph 235. 

TRESSAILLIR : To Burst (mt.—SaiUir means 
to rush out, or break out. Both verbs are de- 
fective. They are very seldom used. The same 
may be said of AssaiUir. — See Paragraph 236. 

VALOIB; To be worth. — Revaloir^ and prevor 



ISA THE TASKS. [LetU 

Um* are conjugated like valoir, except th; 
the latter makes, privcUe, and not prevaiUe i 
the present time of the Subjunctive Mode.- 
See Paragraph 237. 

VIVRE: To Live, — Revivre and survwte ai 
conjugated like vivre, — See Paragraph 238. 

VOIR: To see. — There are conjugated in tt 
same manner as voir these four : entrevoir, r 
voir^ pourvoir, and prevoir; but, observe, tl 
two latter have their future and their past in 
perfect of the Subjunctive in oirai, oirois, ar 
so forth ; and not in irrai^ irrois, like voi 
Besides this, pourvoir has its past perfects i 
us and usse, and not in is and isse,'-See Par 
graph 239. 

VOUJiOIR : To be wiUing.— This verb, like poi 
voir, is of vast importance in the French lai 
guage. It is used very frequently where oi 
toiU occurs. It answers also to our verb 
wish. — See Paragraph 240. 

Thus ends the list of Irregular Verbs. There r 
main a few defectives, just to notice, but not i 
dwell long upon. Braire, ferir, bruire, faiUi 
clorre, edorre, gSsir, isser, tistre. These are a 
verbs; but too defective to merit any attempt 
conjugating them. They are become a sort of cu 
jectives. At any rate, when they occur, which 
very seldom, the Dictionary will explain the 
meaning. — Now follow, in Alphabetical order, tl 
full conjugations of the Irregulars according to tl 
above list. I look upon the conjugation of each of tl 
verbs as forming a paragraph, and I number tl 
coi^ugations accordingly. Mirid, there is, accor 
ing to different authors, some little difference in tl 
manner of writing some of the times of some of tl 
verbs. Venir, for example, some write vinsse ii 
stead of vinse, in the past perfect of the subjunctii' 
Again, in coudre, some write cot^, and others coud 
But, tnese are, in fact, of no more consequence ths 
is our writing of public with or without a k. 




WliicqujJn letlilmiicdiiire | qu'lliicquJirenl letibemacqnli* 
•cqugiant uqublDg ! scquii scqulnd. 
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TBE TASKS. 



[Le 



203 Paragraph.] 



Preaent 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 

perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



J>aat 

Perfect 

Time, 



qu'U aUIe 



INFINITIVE 
Aller 

INDICATIVE 



MODE. 

To Go. 
MODE. 



je vais 
tavaa 
ilva 

nous allons 
V0U8 allez 
ils vont 

j'allois 
ta allofs 
il alloit 
nous alliona 
vous alliez 
ils alloient 

j'allal 

tu alias 

ilalla 

nous allames 

vous allates 

ils alldrent 

J'irai 
tu iras 
ilira 

nous irons 
vous irez 
Us iront 



I go 

thongoest 
he goes 
we go 
you go 
they go 

I went 
tliou wontest 
he went 
we went 
you went 
they went 

I went 

thou wentest 
he went 
we went 
you went 
they went 

I shall go 
thou shalt go 
he shall go 
we shall go 
you shall go 
they shall go 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



J'aille 
tu allies 
il aille 
nous anions 
vous alliez 
ils aiUent 

j'irois 
tu irois 
iliroit 
nous iriong 
vous iriez 
ils iroiont 

J'allasse 
tu allasses 
ilall&t 

nous allasslons 
vouf- allassiez 
ils allassent 



I may go 
thou mayest go 
he may go 
we nuiy go 
you may go 
they may go 

I should go 
thou shouldest go 
he should go 
we should go 
you should go 
they should go 

I might go 
thou mightest go 
he might go 
we m^ht go 
you might go 
they might go 



g 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

allons 
allez 
qu'ils aillent 



him go 



letuBgo 
let them go 



PABTIGIFLBS. 

aUant going | allS 



gone. 



znr.] 



lUIUDCRILAR TSBBS. 
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9M Puagnph.] IMHUmVK MODE. 

B'Aneoir To Sit down. 

mnOATIVE MODE. 

Je m' assieds I sit 

to t' asBieds thou sittart 

JVeiMil J fl a' aasied lie aita 

Thut 1 Doua Doua aaaejona wo ait 

youa vona aaaeyeas you alt 

Us a' aaaoyent they ait 



imperfect 



fait 






^ 






*« 



^eet 
'•me. 



Je m' aaseyoia 
tu t' aaaeyoia 
i] a' aaaeyoit 
nooa noua a8se3rions 
vooa vout aaaeyiez 
Us a' aaaeyoient 

Je m' aaaia 

tut'aaaia 

il a' aaait 

nous noua aaaatmes 

vooa vooa aaattea 

Us a* assirent 



je m' aaaeyerai 
ta f asaejeraa 
Ua a* aaaejera 
nous noos aaaeyerons 
Tons Tous aaaeyerez 
fla »' aaseyemot 



laat 

thonsatest 
he sat 
weaat 
you aat 
they aat 

laat 

thouastast 
he aat 
weaat 
you aat 
they aat 

I shall Bit 
thou alialt aft 
he ahall ait 
we ahall ait 
you ahaU ait 
they aliaU alt 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODR 



je m* asseye 

ta t' aaaeyea 

n a* asseye 

nous nous asseyions 

Tons Tous asaeyiez 

Us'aaseyent 

je m* useyeroia 
ta t' asseyerois 
11 B* asseyeroit 
noos noos aaseyerions 
▼ous Toos asBeyeries 
Os 8* assejeroient 

je m' asBiase 

ta t' asBiases 

U a* asatt 

noos noos aseiaaions 

voua TOUS aaaiasiez 

Us s* assiasent 

IMFERATIVE 



I may sit 
thou mayest sit 
be may ait 
we may sit 
you may ait 
they may ait 

lahould ait 
thou ahouldest sit 
he should sit 
we ahoald sit 
you should ait 
they should sit 

I might sit 
thou mightest sit 
he might sit 
we might alt 
you might sit 
they might sit 

MODE. 



SSteds-tol 
^'••ils'sweya 



sit 

let him sit 



** asseyant sitting 

14 



asseyons-nous 
assOTez-vous 
qu' Os a' asaeyent 

PABTI0PLB8. 

I asaia aat. 



let as sit 

sit 

let them sft 



TBB TASKa. 



[LM 



906 Pangraph.] 



Present 
Time, 



Poet 
Impetfeet 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



JFSiture 
TYme. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 



Jmi 



Poet 
Perfect 
7%me. 



bati 
qu'Ubatte 

Vattant 



INFDnnVB MODE. 
Battre To Beat 

indicahvb mode. 



JebatB 
tu bats 
ilbat 

nous battons 
vouB battez 
08 battent 

Je battols 
tu battois 
U battoit 
nous battioni 
T0U8 battiez 
ils battoient 

Jebattia 
tu battia 
ifbattit 
nous battfmea 
VOU8 buttites 
il8 battirent 

Je battrai 
tubattraa 
Ubattra 
nous battrona 
vous battres 
ila battront 



Ibeat 

fhoubeateat 
he beats 
we beat 
you beat 
they beat 

Ibeat 

thou beateat 
he beat 
Vfe beat 
you beat 
they beat 

Ibeat 

t)M>u beateat 
he beat 
we beat 
you beat 
they beat 

I shall beat 
thou shalt beat 
he shall beat 
we shall beat 
you shall beat 
thqr shall beat 



BUBJUNCmVE MODE. 



jebatte 
tu battes 
il batte 
nous battions 
Tous battiez 
Us battent 

Jebattroia 
tu battrois 
il battroit 
nous battriona 
vous battries 
ila battroient 

je battisae 

tubattissea 

Qbatttt 

noua battiaaiona 

voua battiaaies 

Us battiaaent 



I may beat 
thou maycst beat 
he may beat 
we may beat 
you may beat 
they may beat 

I should beat 
thou shottldest beat 
he should beat 
we should beat 
you should fa«at 
they should beat 

I might beat 
thou mighteat beat 
he might beat 
we might beat 
you might beat 
they might beat 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



beat 

let him beat 



beating 



battona 

battez 

qu' ils battent 

PABTXOlPiaS. 

I battu 



let 08 beat 

beat 

let them bM 

beat 



ZIV.] 

906 Puignph.] 
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aVme. 



Pott 
Mmperfeet 



Jan 



^ST 






»n. 



^tut 



'& 



'eet 
me. 



*Hme, 



•boh 



INFUirilVK MODK 

Boire To Drink. 

nOHCATIVB MODE. 



Jelwli 

tuboAs 

Uboit 

nous buTons 

vousbures 

itoboivent 

Je buvois 
tabuyots 

fl bUTOlt 

nous bavioiis 
▼ons baviez 
UsbUToittit 

jebuB 

taboB 

Ubut 

nooflbfimai 

vombfitfli 

Usbnrent 

Jeboirai 

toboiras 

flboira 

nooaboirons 

Tomboires 

ils boiroient 

SUBJUNCnVE 

Jeboive 
taboiYM 
Uboire 
noos bavloni 
▼oaabuvies 
ils bolrent 

Jeboiroii 
la boiroto 
flboiroit 
nous boirfom 
Toosboiriez 
ils boiroient 

Je btis86 

tn basses 

ilbftt^ 

noas bossions 

▼oos bussiex 

ilsbassent 

DIPERATiyE 



I drink 
thoadrinkflsC 
be drinks 
we drink 
yoa drink 
tbey drink 

I drank 
thondrankest 
bedruik 
we drank 
TOO drank 
ihej drank 

I drank 
tboadrankflit 
he drank 
we drank 
yoa drank 
they drank 

I shall drink 
thoasbalt drink 
he shall drink 
we shall drink 
yoa shall drink 
they shall drink 

MODE. 

I may drink 
thoa mayest drink 
he may drink 
we may drink 
yoa may drink 
they may drink 

I should drink 
thou shoaldest drink 
he should drink 
we should drink 
you should drink 
they should drink 

I might drink 
thou mightest drink 
he might drink 
we might drink 
yon might drink 
they might drink 

MODE. 



ba?anC 



buvons 
buyez 
qu'ils boivent 

PABTZOIFUiS. 

drinking | ba drunk. 



drink 

let him drink 



let us drink 

drink 

let them drink 
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THE TASKS. 



[L« 



907 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

BouiUir To BoU. 



Prntni 
Time. 



Past 

Jnwerfect 

Time, 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

je boua I boll 

tu bous thou boilest 

il bout he boils 

nous bouillons we boil 

vous bouillez you boil 

ils bouillent they boil 



Preaent 
Time. 



Poet 
.Xntperfeet 
l%me. 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



txras 

qpf il bouiUe 



je bouillois 
tu bouillois 
U bouilloit 
nous bouillions 
vous bouillies 
ils bouilloient 

je bouillis 
tu bouillis 
il bouillit 
nous bouilllmes 
vous bouillitcs 
ils bouillirent 

je bouillirai 
tu bouilliras 
il bouillira 
nous bouillirons 
vous bouillirez 
ils bouilliront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je bouille 
tu bouilles 
il bouille 
nous bouillions 
vous bouillicz 
ils bouillent 

je bouillirois 
tu bouillirois 
il bouilliroit 
nous bouillirions 
vous bouilliriez 
ils bouilliroient 

je bouillisse 
tu bouillisses 
il bouillit 
nous bouillissions 
vous bouillissiez 
lis bouillissent 



I boiled 
thou boiledst 
he boiled 
we boiled 
you boiled 
they boiled 

I boiled 
thou boiledst 
he boiled 
we boiled 
you boiled 
they boiled 

I shall boil 
thou Shalt boil 
he shall boil 
we ehall boil 
you shall boil 
they shall boil 

MODE. 

I may boil 
thou mayest boil 
he may boil 
we may boil 
you may boil 
they may boil 

I should boil 
thou shouldest boil 
he should boil 
we should boil 
you should boil 
they should boil 

I might boil 
thou mightestboil 
he might boU 
we might boil 
you might boil 
they might boil 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



boil 

let him boil 



bouillons 

bouillez 

qu' ils bouillent 

PABTICIFLBS. 



let us b 

boil 

letthei 



booillaQt boiling 1 bouilU 



boUed. 



\t 



XIY.] 



IBIUMITLAB TERBS. 



m 



aOBPaFBgraph.] DtFlMrnVK MODE. 

Coiwliire To C(»icliide. 



Jhrtaent 
Time. 



Put 



Put 
Perfect 
Time, 



3W 



^me. 



J. Put 



^" 



Tme, 



INMOATIVE MODE. 



JecoDchoi 
taconclus 
U conclut 
nous ooQclaons 
Tous conclnez 
Os coDcIuent 

Je conclnois 
to coneloois 
il concliu>it 
nooB concluions 
▼ocn concluiex 
ils concluoient 

Je conclos 
ta conclua 
il conclut 
nous cooclfimes 
TOtW coQclfites 
ils conelorent 

Je coDCIurai 
ta conclaras 
il coaclura 
nous concluroDB 
yous conclurez 
lis concluront 

SUBJUNCnVB 

Je concliie 
tuconclues 
il conclue 
nous concluions 
Tous coacluiez 
ils concluent 

Je conclurois 
tu conclurois 
il concluroit 
nous conr.lurions 
yous concluriez 
ils concluroient 

Je conclusse 
tu conclasses 
U conclut 
nous conclussions 
yous conclussiez 
ils conclnssent 



Icoochide 
thoo eoncludest 
he concludes 
we conclude 
you conclude 
they conclude 

I concluded 
tlwu conclndedtt 
he concluded 
we concluded 
you concluded 
they concluded 

I concluded 
thou concludedst 
he concluded 
we concluded 
you concluded 
they concluded 

I shall conclude 
thou Shalt conclude 
he shall conclude 
we shall conclude 
you shall conclude 
they shall conclude 
MODE. 

I may conclude 
thou mayest conclude 
he may conclude 
we may conclude 
you may conclude 
they may conclude 

I should conclude 
thou shouldest condnde 
he should conclude 
we should conclude 
you should conclude 
they should conclude 

I might conclude 
thou mightest conclude 
he might conclude 
we might conclude 
you might conclude 
they might conclude 



^Qoelas 
WUeoDclae 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

concluons 



conclude 

let him conclude 



let us conclude 
conclnez conclude 

qu' ils concluent let them conclodi 



PARTICIFLBS. 

eondoant conclodiDg | conda 

14* 



concluded. 



a» PuMnpl)-) INFINinvii MOSK. 

'■-- -ralnert To CqoTi 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



IlifU, 1 noui 



"&• 



ttioii CDUFinudi 





SUBJUNCTIVE 


MODE. 


Pmenl . 


jS3r 


SSSt'" 


Time. 




wemBycoBTiEce 






yaUinaymoTinca 












I ihoDliI eonvlnca 


Pail ' 


k lu oJiiTOiiicrott 


U».n^atau]dJr™rtb 


'■KSJ^J 


j »0™™°4Mi'Jfl01B 


?^''£&S. 




^ iUoor^SLcrSLnt 


Ibey eKould amviact 






Iniiglit (JOB Tinea 


Pm ' 




lhouml»l,le««>nrt« 


«? : 




w„r*i;t'sk'^„?<, 




! iS'^o^^r:sfr 


fl^ymfghl^cmv^ 




nrPBRATiVB MODE. 




. ■ h°" 


^tali""™ iSi"™"" 







cqDTlaclDi I oimlaea cmTlseaA 



xiv.i 



SlOFuasnpb.] IMJmU'nVK 

Ooodie 

nUHCATTTE 

Jeeonds 
- tacoodfl 
PruenS J il cood 
Time, i natn cotuoni 

▼OOflCOfOMS 

flaooaaent 



,Paat 
iijperfeet 



Pott 



2f<ttr« 



^ 



•me. 



'taent 



w Paat 
Vime. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time. 




Jecooflois 
tacousois 
ilctmsoit 
nous coobIods 
▼0D8 coosiez 
Us eouaoient 

Jeoousis 
tucoiute 
il coobH 
noua oomtmes 
▼oofl coasttes 
ilB eoiuirent 

jeeondrai 
ta eondnui 
Ocoadra 
nofOB coudroDfl 
TOttS coadrez 
ilBooadront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

JecouBe 
taeooseB 
11 eoose 
nous coasions 
YOOB eousiez 
ils consent 

Jecondrois 
tu coadrois 
11 coadroit 
nous coudriom 
vons condriez 
ils coudroient 

je cousiflse 

ta cousisses 

ilcousit 

nous cousissions 

voiH coosissiez 

ilBCOOBissent 



MCHIE. 

To Sew. 

MODE. 

Isew 

thoa sewMt 
he sews 
we sew 
joa sew 
they sew 

I sewed 
thoa sewedst 
he sewed 
we sewed 
Toa sewed 
they sewed 

I sewed 
thou sewedst 
he sewed 
we sewed 
you sewed 
they sewed 

I shall sew 
thou Shalt sew 
he shall sew 
we shall sew 
you shall sew 
they shall sew 

MODE. 

I may sew 
thou mayest sew 
he may sew 
we may sew 
you may sew 
they may sew 

I should sew 
thou shouldest sew 
he should sew 
we should sew 
you should sew 
they should sew 

I might sew ~ 
thou mightest sew 
he mi^ht sew 
we might sew 
you might sew 
they might sew 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

eousons 



sew 

let him sew 



let us sew 
consez sew 

qu'ils cousent let them 



eooBant 



PAWnOIFUU. 

sewing | coosa 



sewed. 



164 

211 Fftragraph.] 



THE TA8K8. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 



TLet 



Prwnt 
Tinu, 



Paat 
imperf^et 



Paat 
Ptr/ect 
TYme. 



Future 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time, 



Paat 

Jtnper/ect 

Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time, 



Coarir To Ron 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Jecoura Iran 

tu coura thou runest 

il court he runs 

nous courons we run 

vous courez you run 

ila courent they run 



Je courois 
tu couroifl 
il couroit 
nous courions 
vous couriez 
Us couroient 

je courus 
tucouruB 
Ucourut 
nous courfimee 
vous courutes 
ils courureut 

Je courrai 
tu courras 
il courra 
nous courrons 
vous courrez 
ilscourroDt 

»■•■ ■ SUBJUNCTIVE 

Jecoure 
tu coures 
il coure 
nous courions 
vous couriez 
ils courient 

Je courrois 
tu currois 
il courroit 
nous courriona 
vous courriez 
ils courroient 

je counisse 
tn courusses 
il courfit 
nous courussions 
vous courussiez 
ils courussent 



Iran 

thoujranest 
he ran 
we ran 
yon ran 
they ran 

I ran 

thou rauest 
he ran 
we ran 
you ran 
they ran 

I shall run 
thou Shalt run 
he shall run 
we shall run 
you shall run 
they shall run 

MODE. 

I may run 
thuu mayest run 
he may run 
we may run 
you may run 
they may run 

I should run 
thou shouldest run 
he should run 
we should run 
you should run 
they should run 

I might run 
thou mightest run 
he might run 
we might run 
you might run 
they mucht run 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



conn run 

qa*ilcoan let him run 



k 



coorant 



courons 
courez 
qu'ils courent 

PABTIOIFLBS. 

numing | couru 



let U8 ran 

run 

lettbttmnm 

ran. 



XIT.] 

Wuiwh-I Ut/lMIilVE MODE. 

Cnln TaBelln 



croT« TOO bellna 

i>ysal iha; bellara 

C J« erojota I bellered 

jw \ tDEMjoto Ihoabclinsdat 

•ftw?«d J " "<^^ I" twHered 

^2l ^ DcacroTlona vsbclleifid 

f icini erojlBi tou taellcral 

t Di ciDjraleDl ihej baUsral 

CJcern IlwllBniI 

p^ I tu croi tfaoD be11flir#dit 

cJiL, J il cmt he belle* «d 

j!^ S nana ertoiei we Mlered 

"" / T<nw citUm Jon Miend 

tilicnirait iliejrb* " 



^I«r» } a Crti™ ho ahall 

( 111 ci^nnt ^ alu 

SUBIUNCnVB MODE. 
r Je txaje mny bi 



Bjr bellned 



^m( } DOOlGnJTtDU 



f Itocroimlent 



IMPERATIVE HODB. DO 
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[Letti 



218 Paragnph.] IMFINITIVK MODS. 

, CaeOlir To Gather. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

1e cneiUe I gather 

la cueillea thou gatbereat 

il cue! He he gathera 



JPretenl 
Time, 



Paat 
XnuMofect 



PMt 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time, 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Jmper/eet 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



enenies 
qu'il caeille 



nous cueillona 
Toos cueilles 
Uacueiltoit 

je cuelUoia 
tucueillois 
il cueilloit 
nous cueillions 
Toua cueilliex 
Us cueilloient 

je cuoQIis 
tu cueillia 
ilcueOlit 
nous cueilltmea 
vous cueillttfls 
ils coeillireat 

Je cueillerai 
tu cueilleFaa 
ilcueillera 
nous cueillerona 
vous cneillerez 
ila cueilleront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je cueiUe 
tu cueilles 
il cueille 
nous cueillions 
vous cueilliez 
ils cueillent 

je cueillerois 
tu cueillerois 
il cueilleroit 
nous cueillerions 
vous cueilleriez 
ils cueilleroient 

fecueillisse 

tu cueillisses 

ilcuellit 

nous cueillissiona 

vouscueiillssiez 

ils cueillissent 



we gather 
you gather 
they gather 

I gathered 
thou gatheredat 
he gathered 
we gathered 
jou gathered 
they gathered 

I gathered 
thou gatheredat 
he gatliered 
we gathered 
you gathered 
they gathered 

I shall gather 
thou Shalt gather 
he shall gather 
we shall gather 
you shall gather 
they shall gattier 

MODE. 

I may gather 
thou mayest gather 
he may gather 
we may gather 
you may gather, 
they may gather 

I should gather 
thou shouldest gather 
he should gather 
we should gather 
you should gather 
they should gather 

1 might gather 
thou mightest gather 
he might gather 
we might gather 
you might gather 
they m^ht gather 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



gather 

let him gather 



cueillona let us gather 

cueilles gather 

qu'ils cueillent let them gather 



PABTXOIPLBS. 

cueillant gathering | cueilU gathered. 



xrv.] 



tUnOVLAH TtXBSm 
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JPrtHnt 

Time. 






Part 






7W 






^Ptut 




iNnmnvB mode. 

Dire To Bay. 

INIMCAXnV MODE. 

Je di« I ua.j 

tu dis thoa Myest 

il dit he Mys 

Doiu dteoDi we say 

vous dites yoa say 

ils disent they say 



JedifloiB 

tndifloui 

Udiaoit 

DoasdisfoiMi 

▼ooMdisiex 

lis diaoient 

Jedis 

tudia 

ildit 

nousdluMs 

YDuadttea 

Uadirent 

Jediral 

tndiraa 

Udira 

nooadiitMis 

voosdirez 

Usdixont 

BUBJUNCnVE 

Jediae 
tadiaes 
Udiae 
nooa diaions 
▼onadiaies 
Oa disent 

Jediroia 

tndirola 

Udlroit 

Dona diriona 

Tooadiriez 

Uadiroient 

Jedlaae 

tndiaaea 

ildit 

nooa diaaions 

vooa diaaiez 

iladiaaent 



laaid 

tiiouaaidat 
heaaid 
we aaid 
you said 
Uicy aaid 

laaid 
thou saidat 
he aaid 
wp said 
you said 
they aaid 

I ahall aay 
thou shan aay 
he ahall aay 
we shall aay 
yon shall aay 
they ahall aay 

MODE. 

I may aay 

thou mayeat aay 
he may aay 
we may aay 
you may aay 
they may aay 

lahould say 
thou atwulaeat aay 
be ahoald aay 
we ahoald aay 
you ahoald aay 
they ahoald aay 

I might aay 
thou mighteat aay 
he might aay 
we mikht say 
you might aay 
they might say 



dtenc 



IMFERikTlVE MODE. 

Idisons 
dites 
qoMla disent 

FAXnOIFLBa. 

ntyinc | dit 



let us say 

aay 

let them say 



■aid. 



i 
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THBTASU. 



[Lett 



816 Furagrapb.] INFIMITIVK MODE. 

Dormir To Sleep. 

INDICATTTK MODE. 



Pr§§ent 
Time, 



Paat 
imper/eet 



Pott 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Paat 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 
Perfect 
THme. 



dora 
qu'lldomie 



Jedon 

tu doiB 

Udort 

nous doitnons 

vousdormez 

ilsdorment 

Je dormoifl 
tu dormois 
il dormoit 
nous dormions 
vouB dormiez 
il8 dormoient 

Je dormis 
tu dormia 
ildormit • 
nous donnlmes 
vous dormites 
ils dormirent 

Je dormini 
tu dormiras 
Udormira 
nous dormirons 
yous dormirez 
ils dormiront 



Isleqi 
thou sleepest 
he sleeps 
we sleep 
you sleep 
they sleep 

I slept 

thou sleqiedst 
he slept 
we slept 
you slept 
they slept 

I slept 

thou sleepedst 
he slept 
we slept 
you slept 
they slq[)t 

I shall sleep 
thou shalt sleep 
he shall sleep 
we shall sleep 
you shall sleep 
they shall sleep 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Je dorme 
tu dormes 
il dorme 
nous dormions 
▼ous dormiez 
ils dOTment 



I may sleep 
thou mayest sleq» 
he may sleep 
we may sleep 
you may sleep 
they may sleep 



Je donnirois 
tu dormirois 
il dormiroit 
nous dormirions 
yous dormiriez 
ilsdormlroient 

Je dormisse 
tu dormi8se» 
ildormit 
nous dormissions 
vous dormissiez 
ils dormlssent 



I should sleep 
thou shouldest sleep 
he should sleep 
we should sleep 
you should sleep 
they should sleep 

I might sleep 
thou mightestsleqp 
he might sleep 
we might sleep 
yott might sleep 
they might sleep 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

' I dormons 

lAeep I dormez 



let us sleep 
sleep 



let him sleep | qu'ils doiment let them ilaep 

VABTZOSPUIS. 

domunt sleeplnc \ donut slept 



&?.] 



IBBEODLAB TBSB8. 
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aiPtoigFBph.] mnmnvE mode. 

Eerire T6 Write. 



JPreieni 
Tim.' 



J'att 



'eet 






Put 
Tm, 



3Vne. 



7W. 









€crk 
Wnfcrtre 



imehcauve mode. 



j'«erte 
tQ Scrifl 
il^crH 

nous Ccrivoiii 
vous tfcriyex 
ito^crtrent 

j' frivols 
ta 6criToiB 
il ^crlToit 
nous ^crivkms 
vous ^criyiez 
Us Ccrivoient 

j'^criviB 
tu(criTlB 
il ^riTit 
nous ^crfrlmeB 
▼ous ^divltes 
iLs Ccrivirent 

j'€crinii 
ta 6criFBS 
fl 6crlra 
nous (crirona 
Tom 6crirez 
ibecriront 



I write 
tlioa wrfteit 
he writes 
we write 
yoQ write 
they write 

Iwrote 
thoQ wrotort 
he wrote 
we wrote 
joa wrote 
they wrote 

I wrote 
thouwroteal 
he wrote 
we wrote 
you wrote 
they wrote 

I shall write 
thou Shalt write 
he shall write 
we shall write 
you shall write 
they shall write 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



J'&rtve 
ta derives 
il derive 
noas £criTion8 
vous 6crlTiez 
lis 6crivent 

J' Ccriroia 
ta6criroi8 
U (criroU 
noas tfcririonfl 
vous (criries 
ilB 6criroieiit 

j' Ccrivisee 
ta6crivl8ses 
U 6crivit 
nous 6ccivi8Bf one 
Tons (eriyissiez 
iis Ccrivissent 



I may write 
thon may est write 
he may write 
we may write 
3ron may write 
they may write 

I should write 
thou shouldest write 
he should write 
we should write 
you should write 
they should write 

I mig^t write 
thou mightest write 
he might write 
we might write 
' you might write 
they might write 



IMFERATIVE MODE. 



write 

let him write 



ficrivons 
ficrivez 
quMls 6criyent 



PARTICIFXJBS. 

icrivant writing ) 6crit 
15 



let us wriDe 

write 

let them write 

written. 
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TBI TA8E8. 



[Lei 



217 Fluafxaph.] 



Pnaent 
Time, 



Paat 



Paat 
Ptrfeet 
Time, 



IViure 
Time, 



Pretent 
Time. 



Poet 
Imj^rfeet 



Paat 

Perfect 

Time. 



fate 

qa* il foie 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Fuir To Flee. 

INDICATTVE MODE. 



Jefate 
tafute 
Ufuit 

nous fayons 
▼ouB fuyez 
Uafuieut 

je fuyoia 
tu fuyois 
U fuyoit 
D0U8 fuyions 
voos fuviez 
Us f uyolent 

jefuie 
tu fuis 
il fuit 

nous fulmes 
voos fultes 
ils fuirent 

je fuiral 
ta fniras 
ilfaira 
noua f^lrons 
vous fuirez 
Ub fuiroDt 



I flee 

tUoufleett 
he flees 
we flee 
you flee 
tbey flee 

I fled 

thoufledii 
he fled 
we fled 
you fled 
they fled 

I fled 

thou fledst 
he fled 
we fled 
you fled 
they fled 

I shall flee 
thou shall fleb 
he shall flee 
we shall flee 
you shall flee 
they shall flea 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Je ttiie 
tu fuies 
ilfuie 

nous fuyons 
▼ous fuyiez 
ils foient 

Je fblrois 
tu fuirois 
il fttiroit 
nous fuirions 
voue fuiries 
ils fuiroient 

Je fnisse 

tufuisses 

il fuit 

nous fuissions 

voos fuissiez 

ilsfuissent 



I may flee 
thou mayest flee 
he may flee 
we may flee 
you may flee 
tbey may flee 

I should flee 
thou shouldeet flee 
he should flee 
we should flee 
you should flee 
they should flee 

I might flee 
thou mightest flee 
he might flee 
we might flee 
you might flee 
they might flee 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



fuyons 

fuyez 

qu' ils foient 



fuyant 



flee 

let him flee 

PABTICIPIiBS. 

fleeing | fui 



let us flee 

flee 

let them Am 



fled. 



k 



a?.] 



mUOULAB VSBBt, 



m 



aSFmgnipb.] 



Prmnt 

Time. 



Patt 

1^ 



INFDfinVB MODE. 
EbSr To Hate. 

nnXCATIVE MODE. 



Jehaifl 

tahais 

11 bait 

nous haSiMoiM 

voos balfaaes 

QshaSneiit 

jeba&aois 
tabalMsoia 
Obalasoit 
nooa ha&siona 
▼oua liailiaaieB 
llB baSaioieat 



Ihata 
tboalMteiC 
be hates 
we hate 
you bate 
tbeybata 

I hated 
thoahatmtat 
he bated 
we bated 
you hated 
they hated 



PoH 
Tie. 



CNot used in this Time.] 



Time. 



"^ 






JehaXrai 

tubalras 

Uhalra 

noushalrons 

▼oushaSres 

UshaSiont 



I shall hate 
thou shalt bate 
he shall hate 
we shall hate 
yon shall hate 
thej shall hate 



SUBJUNCnVE MODR 



Jehaisse 

tohaSsses 

nbaisse 

nooB haSsslons 

▼oosbeSssles 

ilibaSssent 

Jehalrois 

tubalizois 

Ubatroit 

noushairioos 

▼oushairiex 

Ushaaroient 



I may hate 
thou ma/est hate 
he may bate 
we may hate 
you may hate 
they may hate 

I should hate 
thou shouldest hate 
be should hate 
we should hate 
you should hate 
they should hate 



Putt 



[ Not used m this Time.] 



^^hsXsse 



IMFERATIVE MODE. 

IhaiSaaonB 
ha'iraez 
qu'ilshalissent 

PASnOlPLIS. 

baliiuit hating f haX 



let us bate 

hate 

let them hate 



m 

819 Psncnph.] 



PruetU 
Time, 



Pa»t 
finper/eet 



Pa»t 
Perfect 
Time, 



f\iture 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time, 






THBTlfllB. 

INFOnnVB MODE. 
Lire To Read. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



[L^ 



Jelifl 
talis 
Ulit 

nous llsons 
▼0U8 lisez 
ilslisent 

Jelisois 
tulieois 
il lisoit 
noQS lisions 
vous lisiez 
lis lisoient 

Jelus 
talus 
illat 

nous lames 
Tous Ifites 
ilslurent 

Jelirai 
tuliras 
UUra 
nous lirons 
vous lirez 
iisliront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Jelise 
lu Uses 
illise 

nous lisions 
vous lisiez 
ils lisent 

Je lirois 
ta lirois 
il liroit 
nous lirions 
vous liriez 
ils liroient 

Jelusse 
tu lusses 
iimt 

nous lussions 
vous lussiez 
ils lussent 



I read 

thoureadest 
he reads 
we read 
you read 
they read 

I read 

thou readest 

he read 

we read 
ouread 
ley read 



JS, 



Iread 

thoa readest 
he read 
we read 
you read 
they read 

I shall read 
thou Shalt read 
he shall read 
we shall read 
you shall read 
they shall read 

MODE. 

I may read 
thou mayest read 
he may read 
we may read 
you may read 
they may read 

I should read 
tiion shouidest read 
he should read 
we should read 
you should read 
they should read 

I might read 
thoumightest read 
he might read 
we mij^ht read 
you might read 
they might read 



k 



llMnC 



IMPERATIVE MODR 

Ilisons 
lisez 
qu' ils lisent 

PARIiaiKUBBk 

xeadinc \ la read. 



let us read 
read . 

let them road 



av.] 

SOhngnph.] 






**rfeet 
Vme. 



rJta 



tfMft 



sMm 



rrfed 
me. 



rfMt 
me. 



mette 



IBBMULAR TBBBS. 

INFINinVB MODE. 
Mettre To Pot 

INIMCA11VE MODEL 



178 



Jemets 

tamets 

Umet 

nous mettons 

yous mettez 

ils mettent 

jemettols 
tamettoiB 
il mettoit 
noos mettlona 
YOUS mettiez 
ite mettoieot 

jemis 

tamis 

limit 

nonumfmM 

Toos mttes 

Oimlrent 

Je mettral 
ta mettras 
ilmettra 
nooB mettrona 
▼oas mettres 
ill mettroot 



Ipot. 
thoa pattest 
bepati 
we put 
you pat 
they pot 

I pot 

tbou puttedft 
he put 
we put 
you put 
theypiU 

I put 

thouputtedst 
he put 
we put 
you put 
they put 

I shall put 
thou Shalt put 
he shall put 
we shall put 

Sou shall put 
ley shall put 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Je mette 
tumettes 
il mette 
nous mettions 
Tons mettiez 
Us mettent 

Je mettrois 
tu mettrois 
il mettroit 
nous mettrioDS 
vous mettriez 
Us mettroient 

Je misse 
tn misses 
ilmtt 

nous missions 
Tous missies 
ils missent 



I may put 
thou mayest put 
he may put 
we may put 
you may put 
they may put 

I should put 
tbou shouldest put 
be should put 
we should put 
you should put 
they should put 

I might put 
thou miglitest put 
be might put 
we mi|;ht put 
you might put 
they might put 



IMPERATIVE MODE 



put 

let bim put 



mettons 

mettez 

qn' ils mettent 



let us pat 

put 

letthaiBpiiC 



PABTlOIFiaS. 



puttiiv I mbi \fQL 
15* 
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TBB TlflKB. 



[Lei 



981 FUBgnph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Moadre To Grind. 



Premnt 
Thne, 



P<ut 

imperfe^ 

Time. 



Paat 

Perfect 

THtne, 



Future 
TVme. 



INDICATIVE MODE 



Preeent 
Time, 



Paat 

Jmper/eet 

Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



moada 
qp* U moole 



Jemouds 
tamouds 
il moud 
nouB moulons 
vouB moiilez 
il8 moulent 

Je moulois 
ta moulois 
il mouloit 
nous moulions 
Toua mouliez 
ilB mouloient 

Je moulus 
tu moulus 
il moulut 
nous motdfimes 
Tous moulfites 
ils moulurent 

je mondrai 
tumoudras 
il moudra 
nous moudrons 
TOUS moudrez 
ils moudront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je moule 
tumoules 
il moule 
nous moulions 
vons mouliez 
ils moulent 

Je moudrois 
ta moudrois 
il moudroit 
nous moudrions 
vous moudriez 
ils moudroient 

Je moulusse 
tu moulusses 
il moultit 
nous moulussiona 
vous moiilnssiez 
Us moulussent 



I grind 
thou grindest 
he grinds 
we grind 
you grind 
they grind 

I ground 
thou groundest 
he ground 
-we ground 
you ground 
they ground 

I ground 
thou groundest 
he ground 
we groiihd 
you ground 
they ground 

I shall grind 
thou Shalt grind 
he shall grind 
we shalfgrind 
you shall grind 
they shall grind 

MODE. 

I may grind 
thou mayest crind 
he may grind 
we may grind 
you may grind 
they may grind 

I should grind 
thou shouldest grind 
he should grind 
we should grind 
you should grind 
they should grind 

I might grind 
thou mighteet grind 
he might grina 
we might grind 
you might grind 
they might grind 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



grind 

let him grind 



moulons . let us grind 

moulez griiid 

qu'ils moulent fet tiiem grtn^ 



PABTXOIFLBS. 




moulant grinding * moulu ground. 



xnr.] 



IRRBCRJLAR TSRB8. 



17B 












^ture 
•fne. 






Part 
^fect 



Past 

effect 

\me. 



INFIMinVB BfODE. 

Moarir To Die. 

INIHCAITVE BIOBK 



jemeoTB 
ta mears 
ilmeart 
nous mouroiit 
vous moarez 
ite meorent . 

jemonroiB 
tu mourous 
il mouroit 
noos mourions 
vous mouriez 
ils mooroient 

je mounis 
tu mourns 
il monrut 
nous mourfimes 
vous monrfites 
ils moururent 

jemourrai 
tumourras 
il mourra 
nous niourrons 
vous mourrez 
lis mouront 



Idle 

tboudlest 
he dies 
wo die 
you die 
they die 

Idled 
thou diedst 
he died 
we died 
yon died 
they died 

I died 
thou diedst 
he died 
we died 
you died 
they died 

I shall die 
thou Shalt die 
he shall die 
we shall die 
you shall die 
they shall die 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



I may die 
thou mayest die 
he may die 
we may die 
you may die 
they may die 

I should die 
thou shouldest die 
he should die 
we should die 
you should die 
they should die 

I might die 
thou mighteet die 
he might die 
we might die 
you might die 
thoy might die 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

— - ■ I mourons let as dia 

018 die I mourez die 

U meare let him die | qu' ils meurent let them did 

PJLBTZamBS. 

mourant dyJiiir I moit deaudu 



Jemeure 
tu mcures 
il meure 
nous mourions 
vous mouriez 
ils meurent 

je mourrois 
tu mourrois 
il mourroit 
nous moarrions 
vous mourriez 
ils mourroient 

je mourusses 
tu mourusses 
ilmourdt 
nous mounissions 
vous mourussiez 
ils mourussent 






err. 

tlMHi movedit 

thoumomdM 

f jfl moanTKl I *ha11 roora 

I li'mSmT' he ihall mSm" 

BDBjmCiTIVB MODE. 



«■ 



nmaATivB mode. 

qd'llmnnr* Mtalm msn |qa'll>m«aT« 



] 



IBRB6ULAB VEBBS. 



m 



uragraph.] INFlNfriVE MODE. 

Ifaltre To be Born. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

je nais I am born 

thoa art bora 
he is born 
we are bom 
you are born 
they are born 



tent 



t 
feet 



t 

et 

i 



•e 



%t 



ict 



^ 



tu naia 
il nait 

nous naissons 
vous naissez 
ils Daist*cnt 



je naissois 
tu naissoi3 
il naissoit 
nous naissions 
vous naissiez 
iJs naissoient 

jc naquis 
tu naquis 
il naquit 
nous naqnimea 
Tous naquitea 
ils naquirent 

je naftrai 
tu naitras 
il naitra 
nous naitrons 
vous naitrez 
ils naitront 



I was bom 
thou wast bom 
he was bom 
we were bom 
you were bom 
they were bom 

I was bom 
thou wcrt bom 
he was bom 
we were bom 
you were bom 
they were bom 

I shall be bom 
thou Shalt be bom 
he shall be bom 
we shall be born 
you shall be bom 
they shall be bora 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je naisse 
tu naisses 
il naisse 
nous naissions 
vous naissiez 
ils naicsseut 

je naStrois 
ta nattrois 
il naitroit 
nous nattriona 
vous naitriez 
ils naitroient 

je naquise 
tu naqnises 
il naquit 
nous naquissions 
vous nacjuissiez 
ils naquissent 

LMPERATIVE 



liase 



iiiant 



be born 

let him be bom 



I may be bom 
thou mayest be bora 
he may be bom 
we may be bom 
you may be bom 
they may be born 

I should be bom 
thou shouldest be bom 
he should be bom 
we should be bom 
you should be bom 
they should be bom 

I might be bom 
thou mightest be bora 
he might be bom 
we might be bom 
you might be bom 
they might be born 

MODE. 

naissons lei ns be bora 

naissez be bom 

qu> ils naissent let them be bom 



PARTIGIPLBS. 

being bom | n^ 



been bora. 



78 



TBB TASKS. 



[LsMT 



» Funcraph.] I NFIWHIVK MOINB. 

Otnrrir To Open. 

INDICATIVB MODE. 

J'ouvre I open 

tuouvrea thoaopeoMt 

Prtent J il ouvre he opens 

Time. \ nous ouyrom we open 

Tous ouvres you open 

Usouvrent ihej open 



Pott 

Impetfeet 

iHme. 



Pott 

Petfeet 

Time, 



Future 
Time, 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 

Jmperfiet 

Time, 



Past 
Perfect 
Time, 



oavre 

qu' il oQyre 



J'oavrois 
tu ouvrois 
a ouvroit 
noua ouvrkxit 
yousouvriez 
Ut ouvroient 

j'ouvrki 

tuouviit 

ilouvrit 

nousouvHrnes 

vouaouviiiM 

ibouvrirent 

J'ouvrlrai 
tu ouTTiras 
iloavrira 
nous ouvrirona 
vous ouvrirex 
UtouyriroQt 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

j*ouvre 
tu ouvres 
il ouvre 
nouB ouvrions 
vous ouvries 
lis ouvrent 

J'ouvrirois 
tu ouvrirols 
il ouvriroit 
nous ouvririons 
vous ouvririez 
ila ouvriroient 

J'ouyrisse 
tuouvrisses 
il ouvrlt 

nous ouvrissions 
vous ouvrissiez 
ils ouvrissent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



I opened 
thoui^nedst 
he opened 
we opened 
you opened 
they opened 

I opened 
thouopenedst 
he opened 
we opened 
you opened 
they opened 

I shall open 
thou Shalt open 
he shall open 
we shall open 
you shall <^>en 
they shall opm 

MODE. 

I may open 
thou mayest open 
he may open 
we may open 
you may open 
they may open 

I should open 
thou shouldest open 
he should open 
we should open 
you should open 
tliey should open 

I might open 
thou mightcst open 
■ he might open 
we might open 
you mlipht open 
they might open 



open 

let him open 



ouvrons 

ouvrez 

qu' ils ouvrent 



let us oper 
open 
let them c 



PAXTXOIPIBS. 



ouvrant opening | ouvert <q^ned. 



IRBBGULAB YSRBS. 
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ngnph.} INFDfmVE MODE. 

Plain To 

INDICATIVB MODK 



sd 



:f 



If 



et 



iM 



Je plaifl 
tn plaia 
il plait - 
nous plaiaont 
vous plaisez 
ila plaisent 

je plaisois 
tu plaisoia 
U plaisoit 
DouB plai&ions 
Toos plaisiez 
ils plaiBoient 

je pins 
ta plus 
ilpfat 

nous plfimes 
yous plates 
ila plurent 

je plairai 
tn plaints 
fl plaira 
noQS plaironB 
vous plairez 
Us plairont 



I please 
tbira pleasesC 
he pleases 
we please 
jou please i 
thej please 

IpleaseV 
thoa pleasedst 
he pleased 
we pleased 
jovL pleased 
they pleased 

I pleased 
thou pleasedst 
he pleased 
we pleased 
yoa pleased 
they pleased 

I Shan please 
thou Shalt please 
he shall please 
we shall please 
yoa shall please 
they shall please 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je plalse 
tu plaises 
il plaise 
nous plaislons 
vous plaisiez 
ils plaisent 

je plairois 
tu plairois 
il plairoit 
nous plairions 
Tous plairies 
ils plairoient 

je plusse 

tuplusses 

ilpm 

nous plussions 

TOUS plussiez 

ils plussent 



I may please' 
thoa mayest please 
he may please 
we may please 
you may please 
they may please 

I should please 
thoa shouldest pi 
he should please 
we should please 
you should please 
they should please 

I might please 
thoa mightest please 
he might please 
we might please 
you might please 
they m^ht please 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

plaisons 



{)lease 
et him please 



let us please 
plaisez > please 

quMls plaisent let them please 



PAKTICIFLBS. 



afiant pleasing 



I Pl« 



pteaie&i 



Founur TubcAUs, «-, TalMnn>w<t. 

INDICATtVB MODE. 

f Je pail, or peui I Bin *b1a 

\ En [Mill Ifaon ut ibl* 

\ Ddufl pDUVoti* wa ara ibla 

/ tDU< nauvet joaan abia 

^ llipouTeat [faeyaraibla 



«st- 



Uipvant 



*3g« j s™*"^"'r SiSSi 

^, Hi poorRriint ma)' ilwild tie ibla 

r i» pom I might be abia 

' it^.i \ tapuoM IlioDmJghtMlMtbiB 

itaSi. J "P^ homlihtbeabl* 

■'252*' 1 "o" I»Wo" we "W 1» »!»• 

*•""■ / voo» pimi™ im mbtat ha able 

V 111 ponani tbtj mgbt b» abk 

mrBBATIVB MODE. 
[MMnMdlnlhlaHade.l 

pswmnt beloiabla | pa baeoalfli. 



IBBMULAB TBRBB. 



igraph.] nUWniVK MOD& 

Prendre To Take. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



)et 



a 



It 



tef 



'4 



Je prenda 
tu prends 
U prend 
nous prenons 
vous prenez 
Us prennent 

Je prenote 
tu prcnois 
il prenoit 
nous preniona 
vous preniez 
lis prenoient 

jepria 
tu pria 
Uprit 

nous prfmea 
vous prttea 
ila prirent 

Je prendral 
to prendraa 
il prendre 
nous prend rona 
vous prendrea 
flsprendront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je prenne 
taprennea 
il prenne 
noua preniona 
▼oua preniez 
lis prennent 

Je prendroia 
tu prendroia 
il prendroit 
noua prendriona 
voua prendriez 
Ua prendroient 

Jeprisse 

tu priaaea 

ilprtt 

noos priasiona 

▼oua prisaiez 

ilapruaent 



"enne 



I take 
thoutakeiC 
hetakea 
we take 
yoQtake 
11167 take 

I took 

thoutookeat 
he took 
we took 
you took 
they took 

I took 

thoutookeiC 
betook 
we took 
you took 
they took 

lahall take 
thou ahalt take 
he ahall take 
we ahall take 
you ahall take 
they shall take 

MODE. 

I may take 
thou mayeat take 
he may take 
* we may take 
you may tako 
they may take 

I ahonld take 
thou aboQldeat take 
he ahould take 
we ahottid take 
yoa ahould take' 
they ahould talM 

I might take 
thou mighteat take 
he might take 
we m&ht take 

Sou might take 
ley might take 



take 

let him take 



ptenant 



IMPERATIVE MODK 

prenona 

prenez 

qu' ila prenent 

PABTICIFXJM. 

taking I prIa takfln. 

16 



let ua take 

take 

let them take 



THB TlflKBr 



[Letter 



809 Fuagnph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Rfisoudre To Reeolvc. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



JPrMMtl 



Pa9t 
hmrfwt 



Pott 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Pretent 
Time, 



POBt 

Jmpeffect 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



rSsoua 
qu'il r€tolve 



jer€flou8 
tur^souB 
fl r€9oud 
noua r^solvons 
V0U8 r^Bolvez 
ill resolvent 

Je r^solvoiB 
tu r^solvoiB 
il r€8olyoit 
nous r6solvion3 
voos r€solviez 
Us r6Bolvoieiit 

je r^soltia 
tu r^Bolus 
il r^Boluk 
nouB r^solflmes 
Tous r^soliites 
ila r68olureiit 

jer^ioudral 
tu r^soudras 
il r^ndra 
nous r^soudrons 
vous r6soudrez 
ils r€8oudront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je resolve 
tu resolve 
il resolve 
nous r^solvions 
voua r^solviez 
ila rSsoIvent 

je r^soudrois 
tu r^soudrois 
il r^soudroit 
nous r&oudrions 
vous r^soudriez 
ils r€8oudroicnt 

jer^solusse 
tu rtfsolussea 
ilrtfsomt 
nous r^solussions 
vous r^solussiez 
ils r68(dus8ent 



I resolve 
thou resolvest 
he resolves 
we resolve 
you resolve 
they resolve 

I resolved 
thou resolvedst 
he resolved 
we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 

I resolved 
thou resolvedst 
he resolved 
we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 

I shall resolve 
thou shalt resolve 
he Shan resolve 
we shall resolve 
you shall resolve 
they shall resolve 

MODE. 

I may resolve 
thou mayest resolve^ 
he may resolve 
we may resolve 
you may resolve 
they may resolve 

I should resolve 
thou shouldest resoiv^ 
he should resolve 
we should resolve 
you should resolve 
they should resolve 

I might resolve 
thou mightest resolvo 
be might resolve 
we might resolve 
you might resolve 
they mSglit resolve 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
r6solvons 



vesolve 

let him resolve 



let us resolve 
r^solvez resolve 

qu'ils resolvent let them resolve 



^ 



PABTXOIFIBS. 

rlsolvant resolving I r68olu resolved. 



IBBMULAB VERBS. 
i[raph.) INTINTnVE HODE. 



be iondsd 



wcihilllnvot 






KveUMiel you mighl In 

IHFB1U1TVE MODE. 



l^fH. 






W'.v 



V' '-.^ 



A 



''X•^:il■*' 






* , » 

.*. l".» •^^ 



\ 



Nil I I • 
f .\., s•i.<V••"*■ 












i vousrit* 
















i\ ric 



ilvH . .. 



i-iaiit 



V.V. 
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01 Puragnph.] 



[Letts' 



Prttcnl 
Ttmt, 



Ptut 



Pott 
Perfed 
2YfiM. 



f\ttur« 



7%me, 



Pa$t 



M 



Jnmefft 



Paai 

Perfect 

7\m§, 



ris 
qo'Drie 



k 



INnMTTIVB MODE. 
Hire To Laugh. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Jerto 
tails 
Urit 

DOIMrioiMI 

Toofliies 
itoiient 

Jeriols 

tariols 

Orioit 

nousriMitf 

▼ousries 

ikrioient 

Jeris 

turia 

Urit 

nooa rtmea 

Tooaiiiea 

Uarireat 

Jerirai 

tnriras 

Urira 

nouarironi 

▼ooarlres 

iltrinmt 



Ikragh 
thoa lauf heat 
he laugha 
welaufh 
fan laugh 
they laugh 

I laughed 
thoutenghedrt 
he laughed 
we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 

Ilaoghed 
thou laughedst 
he laughed 
we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 

I shall laugh 
thou Shalt laugh 
he shall laugh 
we shall laugh 
you shall lauj^ 
they shall laugh 



SUBJONCnVB MODR 



Jerie 

turies 

ilrie 

nous rions 

Tousriea 

itorient 

Jerirois 
tu rirois 
H riroit 
nous ririons 
Yous ririez 
lis rirolent 

jerisae 

turlases 

Urtt 

nous rissions 

vous rissiez 

ils rissent 



I may laugh 
thou mayest laugh 
he may uiugh 
we may laugh 
you may laugh 
they may laugh 

I should laugh 
thou shouldest laufb 
he should laugh 
we should laugh 
you should laugh 
they should laugh 

I Height laugh 
thou mightest laugh 
he might laugh 
we might lai^ 
you mufht laugh 
they might laugh 



mPERATIVE MODE. 



laugh 
let him 



ilant 



laugh 

PABnOIFLML 

laughing I ri 



rions let us laugh 

riez laugh 

qu' ils rient let them laugh 



laughed. 



] mEBODl-AS TXRBB. 

igrapb.] INFINTTIVE MODE. 



Okj brake 
I brolw 






1 

.prici 




Ihou sIiduIiIq^i break 


IPERATl 


S^mfelllb^k 
VEMODE. 
1 rompoiiB let iu bieak 


break 


lr.i' 


I bresk 
rorapent IdUiembrN 



rompa teikitn. 



186 

SBBPmsnpb.] 



TBI TAHCa 

IMFWrnVK MODB. 

SktoIt Tq Know 



[I4M»» 



PrMtU 



Paat 



POMt 

Pwfeet 
TiuU. 



Fuiwrt 
Tima, 



Pretent 
THme. 



Peut 

Jmperf§ei- 
TimB. 



POMt 

Perfect 
Time. 



■ail 
qn'iliaohe 



INDIOATIVX 

Jeiaii 
to nil 
UmH 

Tooi saves 
UisaTent 

je BBTOil 

taniTofai 

llBBVOit 

DOUSBByions 
▼OUB MTies 
UsMToient 

Jesus 

tusns 

ilsat 

noossflmes 

▼oassfttes 

Ussorent 

Jesaoral 
tasaons 
ilsaura 
noossaoroos 
YooB saures 
ils saoront 



MODE. 

Wnaw 
tbou knowest 
he knows 
we know 
joa know 
thejknow 

I knew 
tboa knewest 
he knew 
we knew 
Tou knew 
they knew 

I knew 
thou knewest 
he knew 
we knew 
ou knew 
ey knew 



s; 



I shall know 
thou shalt know 
he shall know 
we shall know 
you shall know 
they shall know 



SUBJUNGTIVE MODE. 



Jesache 
tasaches 
ilsache 
nous sachions 
▼oos sachiez 
ils sachent 

Jesaurols 
tusaurois 
ilsaiiroit 
nbuBsaurions 
voos sauries 
ils sauroient 

Jesusse 
tu susses 
Usfit 

noossussions 
Tom suBSiez 
Ussussent 



I may know 
thou mayest know 
he may know 
we may know 
yon may know 
they may know 

I should know 
tbou shonldest know 
he should know 
we should know 
you should know 
they should know 

I m^ht know 
thou miffhtest know 
he might know 
we might know 
you might know 
they might know 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



know 

let him know 



sachons 

sachez 

qu' ils sachent 

PABTIOIFLBS. 



let US know 

know 

let them know 



k 



nehant knowinf ... I su 



known. 



•mph-I MfUlnTTK IKS>B. 

Oulvrg ToFoUo 

INIHCATIVB MODE. 



hafolknn 
nroUnw 

ibejMlow 



jou followod 
Itaj fallowed 
T iloll folloir 
lIlDU ghatl roUav 



■ulTrei jouRhill rolktir 

ii"roni thej iball ft«oir 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, 



lulTluIn ;au mlchl fnllDW 

rmenl iliej- iiiighl iolLow 

IMPERATIVE MODE 

I ■uimna let m fcl 

w (uim rallow 

Lm follffir J qu'lLs BqlTODl Jet them 

nivl follnnl. 



18B 



THB TASKS* 



[Letl 



236 Furagnph.] 



PnaerU 
Time. 



Ptut 
tmwrfeet 



IMFIMITIVE MODE. 
Traire To Milk. 

INIHCATIVEBIDDE. 



Jetrate 
tutrais 
U trait 

noua trajoiui 
vouB trayez 
Ustraient 

Je trayois 
tu trayois 
11 trayoit 
notts traylons 
Yous traviez 
ill trayoient 



ImUk 

thou millLest 
he milks 
vre milk 
you milk 
they milk 

I milked 
thoa milkedst 
he milked 
we milked 
you milked 
they milked 



Ptut 

Perfect 

Time, 



[NoC.usedin this Time.] 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 
Im^feet 



Je^trairai 
tu trains 
11 traira 
nous trairona 
V0U8 traires 
lis trairont 



I shall mUk 
thou shalt milk 
he shall milk 
we shall milk 
you shall milk 
they shall milk 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Jetsaie 
tutraies 
11 traie 

nous trayions 
vous trayiez 
lis traient 

je trairois 
tu trairois 
11 trairoit 
nous trairiona 
vous trairiez 
lis trairoient 



I may milk 
thou mayest milk 
he may milk 
we may milk 
you may milk 
they may milk 

I should milk 
thou shouldest milk 
he should milk 
we should milk 
you should milk 
they should milk 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



[Not used in tliis Time.] 



trais 
qa*i] traie 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

trayons 

trayez 

qu' lis traient 

PABTIOIPI.ES. 



mUk 

let him mHk 



let us*milk 

milk 

let them milk 



trajant milking \ . tx«ilt ^ mUked. 



nv.] 



tRBMULAR TERAB. 



18» 



inPhngnph.] INFWmVE MODE. 

Trenaillir To Bant out 



Prtttnt 

TYffM. 



Pan 
me. 



Paat 
PeH^eet 



Putun 
Tku. 



Prumt 



, Pout 
"nperfect 



Pa»t 
Perfect 
Time. 



INDiCATIVE MODE. 



Jetreandlle 
tu tressailles 
Utrewaille 
Doitf treHanicNM 
▼oas treMailles 
UstrenaiUent 

Je tressailloial 
ta trenaillois 
iltrefluillofC 
noufl trenoiUions 
▼ous treMailliez 
Us treaaanioient 

JetroMaUlis 
tu tuMsaiUis 
UtrenaUlit 
nooi treflBailltmet 
▼oua tressaillStea 
ite treaaaillirentj 

Je tressailliral 
ta treMaillinui 
fl treMaillira 
noof treMRilliToiM 
▼ooB tresMdIllrez 
ilstreaaailliront 



I bant out 
thoa banteat oat 
he bonta oat 
we borat oat 
yoa bunt oat 
they bant oat 

I banted out 
thou buntedat oat 
he banted oat 
we bunted out 
you bunted out 
they bunted out 

I bunted out 
thou buntedet oat 
he bunted oat 
we banted oat 
you bunted out 
they banted oat 

I shall bunt out 
thou Shalt bont oat 
he shall bunt out 
we shall bunt out 
you shall bunt out 
they shall bant out 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODR 



Je tnaaallle * 
tu tressailles 
Utreasaille 
nous treasainions 
voustressaili^ 
ila treasaillent 

je trassaiUlrois 
tu tnasailliroia 
UtnssailUroit 
noua treasailliriona 
Toua tnaiaiUiries 
ila tnasailliroient 

Jetnaaalllisse 
tu tnasaillissea 
U tnsaailllt 
noaa tnasaillisslona 
▼ous tressaillisaiex 
lis tressailliaaent 



I may bunt out 
thou mayest bunt oat 
he ntay bunt out 
we may bunt out 
you may bunt out 
they may bunt out 

I should bunt out 
thou sbouldeat bunt ost 
he should bunt out 
we should bunt out 
you should bunt oot 
they should bunt out 

I might bunt out 
thou mightest bunt ost 
he might bunt out 
we might bunt out 

Sou might bunt out 
ley might bont out 



[Not used in the Imperative Ifbde.] 

PABnOWLBS. 

bantiQfoot J trMNOUi banted ootL 



190 



THB TABKB. 



[Letter 



237 FUngnph.] INFENTITVE HODS. 

Valoir To be Worth. 

mDICATIVE MODE. 

Je vauz I am worth 

tn vaux • thou art worth 

Pretent 1 il vaux he is worth 

Time. i nouevalona we are worth 

▼0U8 vales jou are worth 

ils valent they are worth 



Ptut 

Jmper/eet 

Time, 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



Future 
Time, 



Present 
Time, 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time, 



Tauz 

qu* il vaiUe 

vakaU' 



Je valois 
tu valois 

II valolt 
nous vallons 
vouB valiez 

III valoient 

je value 
tu valus 
Uvalut 
nous valflmes 
voufl valfltes 
Ub valurent 

Je vaudrai 
tuvaudraa 
11 vaudra 
nous vaudrons 
vous vandrez 
ils vaudront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je vaille 
tu vailles 
11 vaille 
nous valions 
vous valiez ^ 
ils vaillent 

Je vandrols 
tu vaudrois 
11 vaudroit 
nous vaudrions 
vous vaudriez 
ils vaudroient 

Jevalusse 
tu valusses 
11 vamt 

nousvalnssions 
vous valussi^ 
ilsvalnssent 



I was worth 
thou wast w<»th 
he was worth 
we were worth 
you were worth 
they are worth 

I was worth 
thou wast worth 
he was worth 
we were worth 
you were worth 
they were worth 

I shall be worth 
thou slmlt be worth 
he shall be worth 
we shall be worth 
you shall be worth 
they shall be worth 

MODE. 

I may be worth 
thou mayest be wortlA. 
hemay be worth 
we may be worth 
you may be worth 
they may be worth 

I should be worth 
thou shouldest be woitli 
he should be worth 
we should be worth 
you should be worth 
they should be worth 

I might be worth 
thou mightest be wortb 
he might be worth 
we might be worth 
you miffht be worth 
they mlight be worth 



IMPERATIVE VKfDE, 

valons 

valez 

qu' ils vaillent 



be worth 

let him be worth 

PABTXCmBS. 

being worth V 



vttla 



let us be worth 

be worth 

let them be worth 



been worth. 



'•] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



m 



angrapb.] INFlMfriVK MODE. 

Vivre To Live 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Je vis I live 

tu vis thou livest 

wnt J il vit he lives 

le. 1 nous vivons we live 

V0U8 vivez you live 

lis vivent thej live 



tt 

feet 



9t 

'ect 



vrt 






I 



f 



je vivoia 
tu vivois 
il vivoit 
nous vivions 
vous viviez 
ils vivoient 

je v6cu8 
tu v€cus 
il v6cut 
nous v^cfimes 
vous v^ciites 
ils v€curent 

jevivrai 
tuvivras 
il vivra 
nous vivrons 
vous vivrez 
ils vivront 



Hived 
thou livedst 
he lived 
we lived 
you lived 
they lived 

Hived 
thou livedst 
he lived 
we lived 
you lived 
they lived 

I shall live 
thou shalt live 
he shall live 
we shall live 
you shall live 
they shall live 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je vive 
tu vives 
il vive 

nous vivions 
vous viviez 
ils vivent 

je vivrois 
tu vivrois 
il vivroit 
nous vivrions 
vous vivriez 
lis vivroient 

je v6cus8e 
tu v€cusse8 
il v6cut 

nous v^cussions 
vous v€cussiez 
ils v^cussent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I vivons 
vivez 
qu'ils vivent 

Pijinoipus. 
▼Ivan! Uvtog | vecu 



I may live 
thou mavest live 
he may live 
we may live 
you may live 
they may live 

I should live 
thou shonldest live 
he should live 
we should live 
you should live 
they should live 

I might live 
thou mightest live 
he might live 
we might live 
you might live 
they m^ht live 



let us live 

live 

let them Uve^ 

lived. 



101 

899 Fttragraph.] 



JVeMfil 
TYfiM. 



Ptut 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Poet 

Perfect 

ZVme. 



Future 
Time, 



Preeent 
TYme. 



Poet 

Imperfect 
Time, 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time. 



▼oia 
qn'ilYoie 



TBB TA0K0. 

nniNrnvE mode. 

Voir To See. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Je voifl I see 

tu vois thou seetC 

U voit he sees 

nous Yoyons we see 

Tous yoyez yoa see 

ils Toieat tbey see 



[Letter 



Je voyois 
tu voyois 
11 voyoit 
nous yoyi(Mis 
TOUS voylez 
lis Toyolent 

jevis 
tu vis 
ilvit - 
nous Times 
vous vites 
ilsvirent 

je vcrrai 

tu vemui 

llverra 

nousverrons 

vousverres 

Usverront 



I saw 

thousawest 
he saw 
we saw 
you saw 
they saw 

I saw 

thousawest 
he saw 
we saw 
you saw 
they saw 

1 shall see 
thou Shalt ses 
he shall see 
we shall see 
you shall see 
they shall see 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Je voie 
tu voies 
ilvoie 

nous voyions 
vous voyiex 
ils Toient 

je verrois 
tuTerrois 
il verroit 
nous verrions 
▼ous Terries 
ils Terroient 

je Tisse 

tuTlsses 

UTit 

nous Tisslons 

Tous Tissiez 

ilsTlBsent 



I may see 
thou mayest tee 
he may see 
we may see 
you may see 
they may see 

I should see 
thou shooldest see 
he should see 
we should see 
Tou should see 
they should see 

I might see 
thou mightest see 
he might see 
we might see 
you might see 
they m%ht see 



see 

let him see 



IMPERATIVB MODE. 

Toyons 



Toyez 

qu* lis Toient 

PABXIODUS. 



Tojant HBSiqff 



I 



Ta 



let us see 

sQe 

let them MS] 

leea. 



] 

in(npb.) WFIMri'lVE MODE. 

VooWr To be WUUnft 

INDICATIVE UODE. 

nl ) U veul hciiwllliiii 



Ulty wora wttUng 









UFERATIVB HODE. 
[Not Qwd In thldlmc] 



iDt balni wUlliii I reela IXMnwllttiit 



194 IRREOULAB TERB8. [Lettff 

241. Before I qiiit these conjugations of regnltf 
verbs and of irregiilar verbs, I must give you some 
further advice relative to the learning of them and 
of every thing relating to the verlS. You must 
have seen, before now, that the verba constitute the 
most important part of a language. To have a tho- 
rough knowledge of this part of speech is absolutely 
necessary to the acquirement of any thing approach- 
ing perfection in the language. I, therefore, beseech 
you to bestow great pains on this part of your study. 
Write down the conjugations of all tne regular 
verbs several times over. Make it a duty to conju- 
gate a regular verb of each conjugation every day 
for some time. And, as to the thirty-nine Irregu- 
lars, you should conjugate them all, that is to say, 
write the conjugations over so often, that, at last, 
you are able to write the whole of the conjugations 
down, from the first to the last, without nuSdng a 
single blunder; for, until you can do this, you do 
not understand these important words sufficiently. 

242. In order to assist the memory in the case of 
the Genders op Nouns, I have, in paragraph 183, 
described a little book that I made for the purpose. 
To effect a similar purpose with regard to the 
Verbs, I made a card, which I carried constantly in 
my pocket-book. One side of this card exhibited 
an abridgment of the ten conjugations of regvkr 
verbs. So that, if I were absent from my books; 
if I were walking or riding, and thinking about any 
particular verb, I could take out my card, and re- 
fresh my memory. The other side of the card ex- 
hibited a complete list of the irregulars, with an 
abridged conjugation of each. I shadl, presently 
give you a copy of this card ; and, from it, you ma) 
make one for yourself. On the Kegular Side th( 
Card leaves out the second persons of aU the vert)S 
but, having all the rest under your eye, you cai 
make no mistake as to these parts of the verb. Oi 
the Irregular Side of the Card you have, after th< 
infinitive, only ihe first person singular oixhe verbs 
and the two Participles, The Card will contaii 
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lore ; but, these will be, in most cases, sufficient 
U to your recollection the manner of conju- 
[g the verb. At any rate, this side of the Card 
dways be at hand to tell you, whether any verb, 
t which you may want information, be a regu- 
rt an irregrdar. This Card will be very con- 
int when you are translating from EngUsh into 
eh. It wiD, in many cases, save you the trou- 
f searching the Dictionary, or of turning over 
eaves of your Grammar. 
J. When you have done all that I have directed 
3, you will, before you enter on the next Letter, 
\i will introduce you to the Syntax, try your- 
i httle as to your knowledge of the verbs ; and, 
^ou will do in the following manner. Go back 
ragraph 170. There are little Exercises from 
Z. Write down the verbs that you find in the 

that is, in A. You will find them to be : est^ 
te, a, apprendy parler, siffler and fait. Take 

verbs, write them down upon a piece of 
r, and, against each, write down the number 
e conjugation that it belongs to, the mode, the 
the person ; and, if it be an irregular, write 
I that, and any other particular be&nging to it. 
e give you an example. 

£st: Irregular verb; indicative mode ; present 
time; third person singular. Part of the 
verb etre. 

mte : Regular verb ; first conjugation ; indica- 
tive mode ; present time ; third person 
singular. Part of the verb chanter. 
XL : Irregular verb ; indicative mode ; present 
time ; third person singular. Part of the 
verb avoir, 

md: Irregular verb; conjugated like j^reweire; 
indicative mode ; present time ; third 
person singular. Part of the verb ap- 
prendre, 

tier : Kegular verb ; first conjugation ; infinitive 
mode. 
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Miffler: Regular verb; first conjugation; infini- 
tive mode. 

fait: Regular verb; sixth conjugation; indi* 
cative mode ; present time; third person 

^.^ singular. Part of the verbyaire. 

244. When you have written against the verbe^ 
look for the verbs in the Dictionary^ or in your List 
of Irregulars, or look at your Card; and you will 
then find whether your descriptions be correct. 
When you have thus gone through one of the litfle 
Exercises, go to another ; and you will get through 
the whole in the course of a day. These Exercises 
consist of sentences Of very simple constructioD, 
and having a great part of their verbs in the present 
time ; so that, when you have gone through these 
Exercises, in the manner above pointed out, yon 
may take the verbs which you find in any two or 
three pages of your Exercises in the Syntax, where 
you will find verbs in all the Modes and all the 
Times. 

245. Before I quit the conjugations, let me once 
more observe, that, in writing' certain parts of some 
of the verbs, great authorities differ. I observed be- 
fore, that some write je vinse, and others je mnsse: 
some write je com, and others je cbvds. There are 
several other verbs with regard to the writing of 
some parts of which there is some little difference 
in the practice of different writers. But, this is a 
matter of no consequence, provided you adhere to 
one practice. I 
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LETTER XV. 

BTNTAX OENEBALLT CONSIDBRBD. 

r DEAR Richard, 

246. In paragraph 27, which you will now 
again, I descril^ to you what Syntax meaned. 
the art of constructing' sentences : it is the busi- 
of makinff sentences according to the rules of 
imar. All that you have hitherto learned is, 
to construct, or make, or form vxtrds ; how to 
ike speUinff of articles and nouns and pronouns 
adjectives to make them express the different 
t>ers and genders and cases, and how to vary 
polling of verbs to make them express the dif- 
it modes, times and persons, and also to make 

spelling accord with the rules relating to the 
igations. These are the things which you have 
irto learned ; and they relate to the rrCaking of 
8 : to the spelling of words in a proper manner; 
to the making of the proper chang'es in their 
, according to the change of circumstances. 

is what you have learned ; and this is Ett- 

>GY. 

r. Syntax is quite a different thing. It teaches 
brminff of sentences. In the forming of sen- 
5S you nave to attend to what is called concord, 
ilso to what is called government. Concord is 
another word for agreement. The words of a 
nee must agree with each other, according to 
niles of grammar. They sometimes govern 
other ; that is to say, one word causes, or re- 
's, another word to be in such or such a form. If 
le chapeau blanche, my words disagreeihere 
t concord, because I have the feminine adjective 
the Tnascidine noun. I ought to say le chapeau 
: ; and then I have concord In my sentence. 
3. As to ffovemment, if I, for instance, say, il 
que fecns une lettre. my words do not govern 
other according to tne laws of grammar \ for, 
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ilfoMt reqnires the verb that comes after it to be in 
the subjunctive mode : and icria is, as you will know 
by this time, the Indicative mode of icrire. The 
^Subjunctive is ecrive ; and, therefore, I ought to say) 
iLfaut que f ecrive une Uttre. But, say you, how 
am I to Know what words govern other words, and 
in what manner words are to agree? You cannot 
know these things, until you be taught them *, and 
Syntax is to teach you. 

248. Besides, however, the concord and govem- 
ment, there is the placing of the words. We, for 
instance, say, in English, a wise man; but, the 
French say, un Jiomme sage. We say, white paper: 
they say, papier bUmc, Then, there is the placmg 
of phrasesy or parts of sentences ; and, in both lan- 
guages, we must take care that we place all the parts 
properly : for, if we do not, our meaning will not 
DC clear to the reader. However, you will see enough 
of this when you come to the Exercises^ with which 
the rules of Syntax will be interspersed. 



LETTER XVI. 

the points and marks used in wrmng. 

Mt dear Richard, 

250. The forms of all these Points and Marks 
were given you in paragraph 24. Of the accents I 
need say nothing here. They belong to the Ety- 
mology, as they are component parts of word^- 
But, the points and marks come under our present 
head ; because they are necessary in Reforming of 
sentences, 

251. The FuLLrPoiNT, which, in French is, le 
point, and which is thus formed ( . ) is used at the 
end of every complete sentence. The Colon, which 
the French call aetix points, and which is written 
thus (: ) is next to the Full-Point in requiring a 
complete sense in the words after which it is pla^ 
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MicoLON, called, in French, un potn< et une 
and which is formed thus ( ; } is used to set 
3 of sentences, when the Comma is thought 
e quite sufficient The Combsa, la virgulej 
;h, is written thus (, ), and is used to mark 
itest pauses in readmg, and the smallest di- 
in writing. 

rhis work of pointing is, in a great degree, 
r of taste. Some persons put into one sen- 
hat others mould into two or three sentences, 
matter that cannot be reduced to precise 
mt, whether we write in French or in Ikig- 
se points are necessary ; aod we ought to 
itive in using them. 

The Mark of Interrogation (?) is put at 
e of words which put a question. The mark 
RATION (!) is used to denote surprise. The 
3PHE, or mark of Eusion, is a comma, placed 
le line ( ' ). The Hyphen connects woMs (-). 
ks to the marks for the purpose of reference, 
, * 1 1» and the like, they do not belong to 
ir. People may make them of what rarm 
3ase, and may call them what they please. 
Points and Marks in the three foregomgpara- 
belong to grammar : they assist in the K>nn- 
uid in the giving of meaning to, aerUencet; 
' that reason it is, that they have been now, 
second time, pointed out to your attention. 



LETTER XVn. 

SYNTAX OP ABTICLES. 

4 

BAR Richard, 

J55. You will now turn back to Letter V., 
.d it once more, carefully through. Then 
ragraphs from 77 to 85 inclusive. These 
rtfl of the Grammar will have taught you a 
^ as to the Article. In the next Letter aliK^ 
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which win treat of the S3rntax of Norms, there wilL 
in treating of Nouns^ be something about the use ot 
the Article ; but, still, there is much belonging more 
directly to the Article itself; and this I shaU say 
here. The thing that you now want to know, is, 
how the manner of using the Articles in FreDcb 
differs from that of using them in English; and this 
we are now going to see. 

256. There are, you know, the indefinite Article, 
the DEFINITE Article, and what I call the Compound 
.Article; that is, the Article united with the prepo- 
sition de or d. 

257. Our INDEFINITE ARTICLE Is, a (which becomes 
an when followed by a vowel) : the French is, wn, 
or une. In both languages this Article can be a^ 
plied to nouns in the eingvlar only. We apply it 
to hundred^ thousandy and other words of multitude; 
but, this is no deviation from the rule ; for, we con- 
sider the hundred^ or other number, as (yne bodyj 
parcel, or mass. The French do not, however, use 
this article before cent (hundred) and miUe (urn- 
sand) ; but say, cent pommes^ and not, un cent 
pommes; though we must say a hundred apples. 

268. When we use this Article after such (td or 
telle) and before a noun, the French give the phrase 
a complete turn : thus: 

Have you ever heard talk of avck a thing? 
Avez-vouB jamais entendu parler d'une teOe chotel 

That is to say, ^^ofa stich thing J^ We say, Mr* 
such an one; they say. Monsieur un td: uiat is, 
Mr, a such. And mind ; though theirs sounds 
shockingly to us, ours does the same to them. We 
use our Article after tfo, in certain phrases ; thus: 
80 good a man. The French say, in such a case, «n 
si bon horriTne : that is to say, a so good man, 

259. We, in speaking of nouns of weight, mea- 
sure, or tale, mostly use a (or an) ; but, the Firench, 
in such cases, use the definite Article ; as : 

I sell my com at six eihillingB a bushel. 
Je vends mon bl^ IL six scheuns le boisaeau. 

We^ in English, may, in genorol, use the delinite 
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rticle in these cases. We may say, six shillings 
^ bushel ; five pence the score ; and so on : but, 
% do not use this mode of expression in general ; 
id, the French cannot do otherwise. We cannot 
try well do it before piece. We cannot, with any 
opriety, say, ducks at two shillings the piece. 
It, this is the mode that the French must make 
e of. They must say, deux schelins la piece, 
360. We, in speaking of portions of time^ make 
e of the indefinite article, where the French make 
e of par (by) ; as : ten shillings a day ; which, 
French, is, dix schelins par jour. That is to say, 
erally, ten shillings by day, wliich is more evi- 
ntly reasonable than our mode of expression, 
e say, working by the day. We also say, paid by 
3 daj. Why not say, then, ten shillings by day ; 
d not a day ? The meaning of our phjrase is, so 
ich^br a day ; and the meaning of the French is, 
much day by day. 

261. We put a (or an), after the verb to 6e, 
fore a noun, in the singular, expressing profession, 
ok, state, situation, country, or any distinctive 
irk ; as : he is a gardener ; I am an Englishman, 
le French do not do this : they say, il est jardi- 
er; je suis Anglais, This Observation applies, 
•wever, only to cases where the business of the 
jrase is scldy that of expressing the distinctive 
su*k. If it have other objects the rule does not 
Id; as: 

He has ogardener. II a un jardinier. 

I see an E^Ushman. Je vols un Angloia. 

yoL see, the article is, in the former cases, left out, 
the French, with very good reason ; for, the 
)rds gardener and Englishrnan^hemgvia&di solely 
r the purpose of designating the profession and 
e country of the man, the article cannot be neces- 
ry; but in the latter cases, there is something 
ore. Here the main business is, to make it un- 
rstood, that he has a gardener, and that 1 see an 
iglishman. 
S^. We put a (or an) after whatj in an exclama- 
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tkm; as: what a house! The French never do this: 
they say, qudle maiwn! When there is another a 
in English and two nouns ; as: what a fool of 
lawyer, the French simply put the preposition be- 
, fore the last noun ; as : qua sot <P arocat, "Wlien 
we use an adjective in sentences of this sort, we stiB 
use the article ; but the French never. When our 
exclamation begins by what, followed by a, and goes 
on to use a verb before it has done, the differoBce 
in the two languages is great indeed ; as : 

What a good boy Richard is! 
Le bon gar90D que Richard I 
What a fine country Italy is t 
Le beau pays que rltalie ! 

These two sentences, put into English literally^ 

would stand thus : 

'Hie ffood boy that Richard! 
'Hie fine country that Italy I 

These seem, at first sight, to be two pieces of prune 
nonsense ; but they contain i>erfectly good sense; 
and are much more obviously consonant with rea- 
son than the English sentences are. They are 
purely exclamatory : they, therefore, need neither 
article nor verb. They are full as expressive ifl 
French as they are in English j and they are, be- 
yond all comparison, more elegant. 

263. It is hardly necessary for me to repeat to 
you, that the article must agree in gender with the 
noun to which it applies. Our article has no change 
to express gender; but this is a most important 
matter in French, and must be scrupulously attend- 
ed to. There are, as you have seen, some nonne 
which are masculine in one sense, and feminine in 
another: though spelled, in both cases, in the same 
way. If, for instance, I say, un ange, I mean an 
angel ; but, if I say, une ange, I mean ajiah of that 
name. If l say, un aune, I mean an alder tree; 
but, if I say. une aune, I mean an dl» Nothing can 
more forcibly show the necessity of strict attention 
to the gender of the articles. 

264, Being now about to dismiss this indefiniU 
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de, let me again remind yon, that in French, 
e two words, un and une are indeterminate pro- 
Ds (see paragraph 99), and also adjectives of 
tber, as well as ctrtides. In short, they answer 
ror word one in all its capacities, except when 
one answers to the French on, which is a word 
dy different from un or une. It is of great im- 
ance, that yon bear in mind, that tin and une 
west to onr one as well as to our a; as : 

man had one hone, one cow, and two oxen. ^ 

» hommft avoit tat cbeval, unt vacbe, et deuzboeafik 

IS 3rou see, un and une answer to our one as well 
) our a. 

S5. Having now done with my rules ahout the 
finite article, I shall give you what is called (tn 
Tcise relating to that article : that is to say, I 
[ give you some phrases in English for you to 
slate into French. There must, of course, be, 
lese phrases, words of the other parts of speech ; 
these you must translate also ; but, I shall make 
phrases so simple^ so easy, that you will have 
\ to attend to besides your articles, which are, 
at present, to be the object of your care. The 
sentence is, ^ a hundred poundSy^veshiUings,^ 
look into your Dictionary, and there you find, 
hundred is cent^ that pounds is livre, that shil- 
is scJieHn^ and that five is cmq. Your rule has 
told you, that the English a is not, in this case, 
■essed in French. Your translation will, there* 
, be this : " cent livree. cinq echdine.^ If the 
use had contained a little more : thus : *' He had 
tndred poundsyjive sh'Qlinge.^ You know that 
s iZ, that had is avoU. Your translation, must 
ourse, be ; ^' 7Z avoit cent livres, cinq echdins,* 
I wUl now proceed to the performance of the 
Exercise. 

EXERCISE I. 

i. A hundred pounds, five shillings. 
\. Pens at six shillmgs a hundred. 
i. Ducks at ten pence a piece. 
18 
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4. Have you heard of such a thing? 

5. If such an one come hither. 

6. A thousand soldiers have marched. 

7. A hundred have returned, 

8. I have not seen so good a boy. 

9. A garden, having a wall on one side. 

10. It is rare to see so bad a man. 

11. A good poet, but not a Boileau. 

12. He is a doctor and his brother is an attorney. 

13. He is rich, a thing that he likes. 

14. Such a thing has seldom happened. 

15. What a garden ! 

16. What a noise ! 

17. What a fine flower ! 

18. What a pretty girl Emma is ! 

19. What a rich man her father is! 

20. What charms money has ! 

21. What a horrible cry ! 

22. A fool of a boy. 

23. A man who has more than one fault. 

24. A table which has one broken leg. 

25. A Jew's beard. One Barbary horse. 

26. Give me a sentence, as an example. 

27. A hen with one chick. 

28. A coach drawn by one horse. 

29. A veil and one sail. 

30. A box of books. 

31. A book and a flower. 

32. One gardener and a footman. 

33. A hundred of them. 

34. An hour and a half. 

35. Half an hour. 
This will be suflicient for the present. Phrases like 
these will frequently occur, as you proceed in the 
future exercises. But, in order that you may, when 
you have finished your Exercise, know whether 
your translation be correct; or, in other words, 
whether you have well learned thus far : in order 
that you may know this, I shall, in Letter XXVIU., 
put the French of all these Exercises ; and as the 
French will have numbera to correspond with flioBe 
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of the English, you caii,*as soon as yon have finish- 
ed an Exercise, turn to my translation, when you 
will see whether yours be correct. If you work 
Under the eye of a master^ he will tell you at once. 
But, pray, have the good sense tjo finish your Exer« 
else before you look at my translation ! By a con> 
trary mode of proceeding, you may, possibly, de- 
oeive your master for a while ; but, beeur in mind ; it 
is y&u who must be the loser by it As I am here 
giving you, for the first time, instructions relative 
to your Exercises^ let me caution you against doing 
your work in a hasty and slovenly manner. M^e 
Q hook to write all your Exercises in : but, before 
you insert any translation in your book, you must 
make it upon a piece of paper ; and, even upon ^at 
piece of paper, you ought to write it in a clean, 
neat, and plain manner. Do not neglect to put any 
of the points, marks, or cuxents. When you come 
to see much of the writing of French people, you 
will find that those, among them, who are illiterate, 
do, as well as the English, disregard these matters 
in their Letters and other manuscripts ; but, let that 
be no example for you : make your writing as cor- 
rect, if you can, as print itself. This wiU, in the 
long run, save you a great deal of that precious 
thing, time. I shall so make the Exercises, that 
they will, if you be diligent, lead you gently and 
easily over every difficulty. 

266. Let us now come to the DEFiNrrE article. 
We have, in English, only one, and it is always 
THE. In paragraph 77 to 85, you have seen how 
often the French article changes its form. We are 
now to see how the manner of using it differs from 
the manner of using ours. This article is often 
omitted in French in cases where it must not be 
omitted in English ; and, still oftener is it omitted 
in English in cases where it is indispensably neces* 
sary in French. 

267. In both languages it is a general rule that 
proper nouns of persons do not ts^e the article be- 
fore them. See paragraph 53 on the subject of 
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proper nouns. But, the names of countries, prom- 
ce9, islands, and some other parts, or divisions, of i 
the earth, take the article in French. Also the \ 
names of metals, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, gramj \ 
seed; and, many other things. These do not, as , i 
we well know, take the article in English ; or, at 
least, they seldom do. Proper nouns of cities, 
tovms ana mlUiffes follow, with a few exceptions, 
the rule relative to the proper names of persons. 
Take a few examples : 

France ia in Eurojpe, X«a France est dana PEorope. 

Normandy is in France, iJaNormandieestdanfllaFranoe. 

Elouen is in Normandy, Rouen est dana la Normandie. 

The estates are in Jamaica, Lea biens sont dans la JamaSqoeb 

Patience is very useful, X«a patience est bien utile. 

Intemperance destroys health, X/intemp^rance d^truit 2a tKoXL 

Wheat is dear, Le Aroment est cher. 

Iron is heavy, Le fer est lourd. 

There are some exceptions, as to the names of those 
countries which take their names from those of their 
capital Cities; as: Venice, Florence, and others. 
These, however, will not come under your eye in 
the course of the Exercises ; and therefore need not 
be more particularly mentioned here. The Rrench 
use the article with the proper names of a few cele- 
brated Italian poets and pamters. But this is not 
worthy of particular notice. 

268. But, you must observe well, that, when we 
speak of going to a country, of coming from it, or 
remaining in it; or when we speak of something 
belonging to a country; in these cases, the article 
is not used in French any more than in English. 
For we say, "il vient de France," and not "de to 
France." We say, " il va en France ; il demeure en 
France," and not, en la France. We say, "drap flP 
Angleterre ;" and not, de V Angleterre. However, 
there are many exceptions to this rule : there are a 
great many countries and islands, and some towns 
wid cities, the names of which always "keep the ar- 
ticles, under aU circumstances. Many of these will, 
however, come into the Exercises ; and as to those 
which do not, they very seldom occur. They are 
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ittle importance to occupy a large portion of 
3 here. The manner of using them is hardly 
le to rule. As to the names of mountaina 
ers, we generally put the article before their 
in both languages^ and much in the same 
'. But, observe, ir you use the word river, 
Lst put the article before the proper name, if 
ne of the river be mascvline^ and only the 
tion de, if it hefemirdne. 
When we use proper names in the plural 
', we use the article with them; as: the 7V 
e Bourbons. The French do the same, whe- 
eaking literally or figuratively. 
Things, of which mere is but one of the 
r one collection of the kind, in the creation ; 
(, moon^ earthy vxfrld, stars, take the article in 
nguages, except God, which takes it in nei- 
nguage; aoud except that heaven and heU, 
do not take the article in English, take it in 
. If the word God be restricted in any way. 
i the article in both languages ; as: the Goa 
i. And, thus, we may use the other article, 
nay say, a (rod of truth. The two languages 
it aJl diiSer in this respect. These exceptions 
rever, when we come to the practice, amount 
little. After a few weeks of steady applica- 
ese little difficulties all disappear. 
We, in speaking of persons in certain situa- 
riife, give them the appellation belonging to 
lation, and put their proper names after that 
tion; as: Doctor Black, Caj}tain White. 
. French you must use the article, and say, 
eur and le Capitaine. We do not put Mr. be- 
y of these names of titles, offices, posts, occu- 
, and situations. The French do ; and, you 
ke special care not to omit it. You must say, 
ur le PHnce and Monsieur le commissaire 
ze. Mark this ; for, to say Mr. the Prince, in 
1, woi/ld be shocking, and to say Mr. Prince^ 
ich, would be ridiculous. 
In speaking of a thing in generals that is to 

18* 
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say, in merely naming the sort of thinff, we do not 
use the article in English; as ^^breadia necessary 
to man." Again, ^^dogs guard shMfp?^ But, in 
these, and all similar cases, the article is used in 
French ; and, you must say, *' le pain est n^cessaire 
h, Phomme;" and ^^lea chiens gardentZe^moutons.^ 

273. When we use the singular number to ex- 
press a whole kind ; as : ^ dog is a faithfiil ani- 
mal;" then the article is applied by us as weU as by 
the French ; but, if we use the noun in the plural, 
we say dogs^ and the French Us chiens. However, 
there is an exception to the former part of this rule; 
for, if we employ the singular many to express the 
whole kind, we do not use the article, and the French 
do use it. Let the two great rival poets, Pope and 
BoiLEAU, furnish us with examples. 

Hie proper itudy of matikind ia man. 

Le pni8 sot animal, k mon avii^ c'est V hommt» 

274. In the French language, as in our own, the 
definite article is used in some cases, and omitted in 
others, from, it would seem, mere habit, or fashion. 
We say, for instance, he is in town; but, we mnst 
say, he is in the country. And, why must we? 
They say, en ville; but tney say, dans la ville, and 
the same of the country. There are certain jn^epo- 
sitions which require the article after them, and 
there are others alter which you cannot correctly 
put the article. The examples afibrded by the Ex- 
ercises willj however, make all this familiar to yon 
in a short time. 

EXERCISE n. 

1. America, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

2. Prussia is a part of Crermany. 

3. Venice, Valentia, Grenada. 

4. He comes from Rochelle. 

5. He lives at Havre de Grace. 

6. He has set out for Cayenne. 

7. I live in England. 

8. You come from Portugal. 

9. They live in Martinica 
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la She is a going to Italy. 
11. The Thames. 
18. The Rhine. 

13. The Severn, the Seine. 

14. Dronkenness is detestable. 

15. Murder deserves death. 

16. Laziness brings poverty. 

17. Loam at top, clay nex^ and then chalk. 

18. Barley is cheap this year. 

19. Horses eat grass and hay. 

20. The horse is an useful animaL 

21. Birds fly, hawks fl^. 

22. Hawks kill other birds. 

23. He comes from China. 

24. The wine of Burgundy. 

25. The doth of England. 

26. The horses of Flanders. 

27. The cows of Normandy. 

28. Trees grow well in fine Summers. 

29. Summer is past. 

90. I see, that the trees grow welL 

31. Captain White has set off. 

32. Birds sing in Spring. 

33. How do you do, Captain? 

34. Pears are ripe in Autumn. 

35. Dr. Johnson dreaded death. 

36. Queen Elizabeth and Pope Sixtna. 

37. Rooks eat corn. 

38. Boys kill rooks. 

39. The Boys kill the rooks. 

40. Philosophers disagree. 

41 . He is in the country. 

42. She was in town. 

43. God. heaven, and helL 

44. Graraens look gay in Spring. 
.45. Flowers fade in Summer. 

46. They die in Autumn. 

47. Love was the subject of the letter. 

48. Apples are very good fruit. 

49. Tne apples are dear this season. 

50. Foxes kill fowls. 
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51. Bread, meat, flour, butter. 

52. Eartli, air, fire, water, all combine. 

53. The air is cold to-day. 

54. Winter is near. 

55. Rain fell abundantly yesterday. 

56. Oats are very dear. 

57. Cheese is very scarce. 

58. I like black better than blue. 

59. He likes hunting. 

60. Exercise is good for man. 

61. Drinking to excess kiUs him. 

62. Prudent men avoid quarrels. 

63. Birds sing while sluggards snore. 

64. Here, man ! That way, woman ! 

65. Wood and water and fire. 

66. Light and darkness, heat and cold. 

67. Articles are a part of speech. 

68. He has arms. 

69. He has black hair. 

70. The Dutch carry on commerce. 

71. The Americans divide the Lakes with thfi 

English. 

72. They are going to Canada. 

73. Nova Scotia is a cold country. 

74. Indian com grows well in France. 

75. Tobacco is a product of Virginia. 

76. Cotton comes from Georgia. 

77. From Florida and from the Brazils. 

78. The Peruvians have gold in abundance. 

79. The Mexicans have a great deal of silver. 

275. The compound article (as I call it) is the 
last that we have to treat of. I call it compound^ 
because it is made up of an article and a preposition. 
Before you go any further, read, once more, para- 
graph 79, and also paragraph 85. You see, then, 
that, the words rfw, de, la^ des, are, in fact, not simply 
articles; but, a sort oi compound words, answering, 
in many cases, to our some. In hardly any respect 
do the two languages differ so materiaUy from each 
other as they do in this respect. 
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76. These little French words are sometimes 
tly articles, and, sometimes, they are really ad- 
'ives. When they are the former, we must ren- 

Uiem in English by our article and preposition: 
en they are the latter we must render them hj 
le word of qualification as to quantity. In this 
•ase, " parlez du cheval," the little word is article 
I preposition ; and, therefore, we render it by our 
icle and preposition, thus ; ^ speak of the horse." 
t, in this phrase, '^ j'ai du foin," the same little 
rd is an adjective ; and, therefore, we render it 
an adjective, i^me is, in general, llie word ; but, 

may say, a quantity, a parcel ; or, we may use 
T words denoting an uncertain, or unfixed, onan- 
"y or, if it were the plural, des, any words aeno- 
I an uncertain, or unfixed, number. The word 
le, and, in interrogations, the word any ; and all 
se other words, expressive of quantity, or numr 
, must be adjectives, as you must clearly perceive 
en you reflect on the office of the adjective. la 

MaItke D'Anqlois, I had this illustration of the 
tter: 

' ai plusiewn amis ici, I have many firiends here. 

' ai midques amis ici, I have some friends here. 

ai aea amis ici, I have same friends here. 

w, plusiers and qudqnes, thus used, are unques* 
labiy adjectives, purely adjectives. And, if they 
adjectives, is not this des an adjective also ? 

77. What we have to do, then, is to consider, 
en it is an adjective that we have to render into 
mch, and when it is an article along with a pre- 
ition. We have seen, that, in numerous cases, 
ere we make use of no article at all, the French 

the definite article; and, we shall now see, 
t, when we use som^, any, or any phrase limiting 
noun as to quantity or number, and, yet, leaving 
quantity or number unfixed, we must render 
h word, or phrase, into French by du, de la, or 
. Our some, or any, is made use of to designate 
unfixed part of an undefined whole ; as : "give 
8<mie sug'arJ*^ Here the largeness, or the aiaall- 
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ness, of the part is not fixed on, and the whole mass 
of sugar, out of which the part is to come, is not at 
all defined, or pointed out. But, if you define the 
latter, you must use the definitive article ; as : give 
me some of the ^wgtir which you have bought toiay. 
Bear in mind that the French have no words, that, 
in this word of limiting nouns, answer to our some. 
or any. The business of these words is performed 
by duy de la, and des, 

278. Bear in mind, that a noun must be used, 
first, in a general, or boundless, sense, expressing 
the wh^ of a species ; as, trees grow, hares run; 
or, second, in a strictly confined sense, expressing 
particular individuals, or bodies, or masses ; as, 
the trees which are in my garden, the hares which 1 
have kiUed; or, third, in a sense which signifies 
limitation, but without at b\1 Jixing the limits. In 
the first case, the Article is used in French and not 
in English ; in the second case, it is used in both 
languages ; in the third case, it is not used in Eng- 
lish, but it is used in French united with de, and, 
in this its use, it answers to our «ome, or any; though, 
in many cases, it is used, when we omit even the 
some, or the any; as, in this phrase: "he sells 
hooks ;" in which case the French say, il vend dei 
livres. 

279. However, if there be an adjective coming 
directly before the noun, the French do not use the 
article, but merely the preposition, as was said in 
paragraph 85. But, if the adjective come after the 
noun, the article is used, as : ils ont du pain ; ils ont 
de bon pain ; ils ont du pain blanc. We say, in these 
cases; they have bread; they have good bread; 
they have white bread; or, we may, if the case de- 
mand it, say, some bread ; but, we use no article and 
no preposition. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number^ 
as, beaucoup (much), assez (enough), peu (few), 
and many others, the article is not used, out merely 
the preposition ; which is also the case, when we 
Jiave an adjective or participle passive following 
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some word of number ; as, quelqne chose de bon ; 
cinq poules de grasses ; dix arpens de terre de lor 
boures. However, bien, when used instead of beau- 
coup, must have the article before the next noun, 
though beaucoup has it not 

281. Many other niceties, relative to the article, 
might be pointed out ; but, it would be worse Uian 
useless ; because, practice, which there must be after 
all, will give you a knowledge of these niceties 
without further time bestowed on rules. In the 
Exercise, which I am about to give you here, you 
will find phrases containing examples relative to the 
indefinite and definite articles, as well as examples 
relating to what I have called the compound article. 
But you will find, as we advance, that the Exercises 
will embrace more and more of the parts of speech 

EXERCISE m. 

1. He has hay to sell. 

2. He has some hay in his cart. 

3. Hay is abundant 

4. Hay is dear this year. 

5. She wears silk.^ 

6. She wears fine silk. 

7. Silk is very light. 

8. Has he any horses? 

9. Yes, he has some horses. 

10. He keeps dogs. 

11. Have they any birds? 

12. Dogs bark. 

13. I hear a noise. 

14. I hear a great noise. 
16. There is danger. 

16. There are six white and two black. 

17. Five killed and one wounded. 

18. They have good meat 

19. She has fine eyes. 

20. Sheep eat grass. 

21. I have some sheep. 

22. The sheep that I have sold. 

23. You had some cheese. 
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ness, of the part is not fixed on, and the whole mass 
of sugar, out of which the part is to come, is not at 
all defined, or pointed out. But, if you define the 
latter, you must use the definitive article ; as : give 
me some of the sugur which you have bought to-daji. 
Bear in mind that the French have no words, that, 
in this word of limiting nouns, answer to our 8(me. 
or any. The business of these words is performed 
by du^ de la, and des, 

278. Bear in mind, that a noun must be used, 
first, in a general, or boundless, sense, expressing 
the wJude of a species; as, trees grow, hares run; 
or, second, in a strictly confined sense, expressing 
particular individuals, or bodies, or masses ; as, 
the trees which are in my garden, the hares which I 
have killed; or, third, in a sense which signifies 
limitation, but without at alljixing the limits. In 
the first case, the Article is used in French and not 
in English ; in the second case, it is used in both 
languages ; in the third case, it is not used in Eng- 
lish, but it is used in French united with de, and, 
in this its use, it answers to oxirsome, or any; though, 
in many cases, it is used, when we omit even the 
som^, or the any; as, in this phrase: "he sells 
hooks ;" in which case the French say, 11 vend da 
livres. 

279. However, if there be an adjective coming 
directly before the noun, the French do not use the 
article, but merely the preposition, as was said in 
paragraph 85. But, if the adjective come after the 
noun, the article is used, as : ils ont du pain ; ils ont 
de bon pain ; ils ont du pain blanc. We say, in these 
cases; they have bread; they have good bread; 
they have white bread; or, we may, if the case de- 
mand it, say, some bread ; but, we use no article and 
no preposition. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number, 
as, beaucoup (much), a^sez (enough), oew (few), 
and many others, the article is not used, but merely 
the preposition ; which is also the case, when we 
have an adjective or participle passive following 
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^me word of number ; as, quelque chose de bon ; 

cinq poules de grasses ^ dix arpens de terre de la- 
boures. However, WeTi, when used instead of 6eau- 
coiup^ must have the article before the next nouUi 
though beaucoup has it not. 

281. Many other niceties^ relative to the article, 
might be pointed out ; but, it would be worse than 
useless ; because, practice, which there mustbeajfter 
all, will give you a knowledge of these niceties 
without further time bestowed on rules. In the 
Exercise, which I am about to give you here, you 
will find phrases containing examples relative to the 
indefinite and definite articles, as weU as examples 
relating to what I have called the compound article. 
But you will find, as we advance, that the Exercises 
will embrace more and more of the parts of speech 

EXERCISE m. 

1. He has hay to sell. 

2. He has some hay in his cart. 

3. Hay is abundant 

4. Hay is dear this year. 

5. She wears silk.^ 

6. She wears fine silk. 

7. Silk is very light. 

8. Has he any horses? 

9. Yes, he has some horses. 

10. He keeps dogs. 

11. Have they any birds? 

12. Dogs bark. 

13. I hear a noise. 

14. I hear a great noise. 

15. There is danger. 

16. There are six white and two black. 

17. Five killed and one woimded. 

18. They have good meat 

19. She has fine eyes. 

20. Sheep eat grass. 

21. I have some sheep. 

22. The sheep that t have sold. 

23. You had some cheese. 
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24. She will have a good deal of bread. 

25. A quantity of earth. 

26. Give us more money. 

27. Nothing very rare. 

28. So many books. 

29. Very little wisdom. 
90. How many windows? 

31. How much land? 

32. Much sorrow. 

33. Much pleasure. 

34. Much patience. 
85. Much pain. 

36. What wine do you wish ? 

37. Give me some red. 

38. They are very honest people. 

39. Cabbages are plentiful at ihia thne 

40. Some onions and some parsley m the garden. 

41. The apple-tree is a garland when in bloom. 

42. Cherry-trees are very handsome also. 

43. The pears are very thick on that tree, 

44. Pears are cheap this year. 

45. Raspberry-bushes are insignificant things; 

46. But their fruit is excellent 

47. "What fine strawberries ! 

48. The spinage and the kidney beans. 

49. The market is full of vegetables,, 

50. Wet weather is good for that ground. 

51. The hay is all spoiled. 

52. Hay will be dear next year. 

63. Kidney beans are very abundant 

54. Lettuces- are good in sallads. 

55. Oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, and mustard, tfo 

very useful things. 

56. Olive-oil is much better than poppy-oiL 

57. The first is made in France and Italy. 

58. The last is made in Germany. 

59. The sand-hill is very high. 
QQ. Stones do the land no harm. 

61. Horse-feed is cheap. 

62. A great quantity of land. 

63. Larks remain in the fields. 
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64. Fish, flesh, fowl, grain, flour. 

65. We have some fish. 

66. Bees do not like wasps. 

B7. Honey is very useful in a family. 



LETTER XVIII. 

syntax op nouns. 

VIy deah Richard, 

282. In para^aphs from 51 to 85 you had 
I Etymology of Nouns. That taught you, that 
I had to attend to the gender^ the number^ and 
case. The Task, which you had set you in 
tter XIV., and in paragraphs from 174 to 180, 
ght you how to store your memory with regard 
the gender of nouns, which, as you now well 
)w, is the great thing of all as far as relates to 
5 part of speech. 

83. As to the placing of nouns in sentences there 
ittle difference between the French and the En*- 
h. The peculiarities are only two or three in 
nber. These I will point out ; and then, an Ex- 
Lse, embracing a great variety of nouns, will* be 
te sufiicient, especially after what has been said 
;he subject of the Article^ which does in fact, be- 
ar also to the Noun. 

84. We, in English, express possession by put- 
r an s and an apostrophe to the end of the sin- 
Bu: noun, and if the noun be plural, an apostrophe 
jr ; as : John^s book, the two brothers^ book. In 
nch this mode of expression is wholly unknown. 
jy say le livre de Jean, le livre des deux freres, 
! can say, the top of the house, or the house^a 
; but, in French, it is always the top of the 
se, le haut de la maison. There can be no mis- 
B here, for the French rule is invariable. 

85. There is a great proueness in our language 
make compound words; as: goldrwatch. The 

19 
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French have none of these words : they s4y, montre 
d*or^ watch of gold. The same may be S9£ki of our 
compound words which express the kind or 0601- 
potion of the noun ; as water-rat, school'inasterf 
the kitchen-door. All these are rendered into French 
in the way just mentioned : rat d^eau, maitre (? 
icolCj lajporte de la cuisine. 

286. These compound words of ours are some- 
times translated into French by the help of d, and 
not of de ; as, drinking-glass, verre d hoire. This 
seems reasonable ; because it means, glass to drirk 
with ; but, they also say, crmche d Veau, waier-pgj 
and, poudre d canon, gunpowder. It is not easy 
to give a rule without numerous exceptions, for the 
using of d and de in answer to our compounds; 
but, this much may be said ; that, when the first 
part of our compound expresses an action, which 
is performed by the use of the thing expressed by 
the latter-word of the compound, the French make 
use of d and not o( de; as : writing-paper, papier 
d ecrire : dining-room., salle d manger. In other 
cases they make use of de. 

287. In translating the following Exercise pay 
particular attention ta the genders, and to the form- 
ing of the plural numbers. Have your little book 
of the genders of nouns before you. The rules for 
fortning the plural numbers which you have in pa- 
ragraph 68, you must look at again. Bear in mind, 
that the articles and a>djectives must agree in gen- 
der and number with the nouns to which they apply* 
Bear in mind, that there are many noims which are 
feminine in one sense, and masculine in another. 
Before you translate a phrase, consider well the 
meaning of the English noun ; and then think of 
the geruler of the French noun by which you are 
going to translate the English noun. 

EXERCISE IV. 

• 

1. Tlie house is large. 

2. A hand and a foot. 

3. Two hoxises axvd three fields. 
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i. Four sons, ^ve daughters. 

5, Six children, seven friends. 

}. A horse, a cow, a pig. 

7, Eight horses, nine cows, ten pigs. 

). Eleven walnuts. One walnut. 

h One child, twelve children. 

>. An engagement. 

. Thirteen engagements. 

5. Fourteen cabbages. 

I. A very fine cabbage. 

r. A black hat. 

». A great deal of wealth. 

I. Fifteen hats, 

'. Sixteen owls. 

L Seventeen nails. 

>. A very great evil. 

I. Evils in great number. 

. The eye of the horse. 

:. My eyes are weak. 

I. The water is clear. 

:. The waters of Bath. 

'. Eighteen baskets. 

L Nineteen night-caps. 

'. Twenty garden-doors. 

t. Twenty-one river-fish. 

1. The wolfs head. 

I. The cat's claws. 

. The king's palace. 

1. Thirty gold candlesticks. 

I. Forty pewter-plates. 

:. Fifty silver-spoons. 

». Sixty leather-shoes. 

I. Seventy wooden-huts, 

'. Eighty fire-shovels. 

I. Ninety lambs. 

'. One lamb and a sheep. 

I. A hundred oxen. 

. A thousand birds. 

. One bird and a fox. 

I. Grod is all-powerful. 

:. The Gods of the Greeks. 
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45. A solitary place. 

46. Solitary platfos. 

47. He has a post. 

48. In the post-office. 

49. A pound of bread. 

50. A book for you. 
61. The king's page. 

52. A page of a book. 

53. At his house. 

54. From the street. 

65. To the field. 

66. To the parks. 

67. After the coach. 

58. Chapter the first. 

59. Book the second. 

60. A treatise on grammar. 

61. Walk in, Sir. 

62. Ask the gentleman to come in. 

63. I see some gentlemen. 

64. Sir, I have seen the gentlemen. 

65. Walk in, gentlemen. 

66. Gentlemen, I have spoken to those gentleme 

67. As many fine gardens. 

68. Before the throne. 

69. Except the servant. 

70. Amongst the bushes. 

71. In the birds' nests. 

72. Since Tuesday last. 

73. Towards London. 

74. The Ladies go away. 

75. The Lords stay here. 

76. Get away, Mr. Impudence. 

77. River-water to make beer with. 

78. Madam, I have seen the lady. 

79. Ladies, I am going away. 

80. Go to Mr. White's. 

81. William, John, and Richard's property. 

82. Whose pen is that ? 

83. The situation of this country. 

84. The governor's situation. 

85. Sheep's wool is good to make cloth. 
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«6. They talk df the lady's house. 

87. Mrs. White is dead. 

88. Joseph, Peter and some friends. 

89. A silver-spoon full of wine. 

90. A mug full of beer. 

91. This path is a hundred feet long. 

92. His mother's death. 

93. His son's marriage. 

94. His brother's good luck. 
^- He has dealt in copper. 

96- Coaches and horses cost money. 
^- The oak is a fine tree. 
^' Oak-boards are durable. 
^- Elm-trees in the hedges. 
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syntax op pronounsu 

My dear Richard, 

288. Now, read over very carefully the pa- 
graphs from 87 to 100 inclusive. Do not thmk 
at this is not necessary. It is necessary, and, 
erefore, do it. You will not understand what I 
:i now about to write half so well, unless you first 
ad over again the part that I have just pointed out. 

289. Having read those paragraphs, you will have 
ain seen, that there are FIVE CLASSES of Pro- 
tuns ; that. is to say, the Personal; the Possessive; 
e Relative; the Demonstrative; and the //ide^er- 
inale. In the paragraphs just mentioned I treated 

the etymology of these : I am now going to treat 

their Syntax : that is, to give rules for using them 

sentences ; and, as this is a very important part of 

>eech, you ought here to be uncommonly attentive. 

290. First Class, or, PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
fter all the repetitions in the Conjugations of the 
irbs, it would be waste of time to dwell upon de- 
litions of the personal pronouns. You mtfst know 

19* 
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what they are as well as I do. But, that which you 
cannot yet know so well is, how they are usea in 
sentences. Look, now, at paragraph 91. Read it 
very carefully. I there tell you that the Syntax 
will teach you something ; and, I am now about to 
make good my word. 

291. These cases are things of great importance 
with regard to pronouns, and especially with regard 
to French pronouns. The French personal pronouns 
are, in many instances, placed in the isentence very 
differently from ours ; and, in some instances, one 
word in French makes two words in English. 
Hence the matter demands a great deal of attention; 
but that attention will soon do the business. 

292. The verb must now be brought into great 
use in the Exercises; because, without the verb, the 
use of the pronoun cannot be explained. For in- 
stance, I have to tell you, that, in this phrase, /see 
yow, though the second pronoun comes after the 
verb in English, it must come before the verb in 
French ; as : ^*e vous vois. Thus, you see, we could 
not get on at all here without knowing a great deal 
about the verbs. 

293. The use of the personal pronouns in their 
nominative cases is plain enough : ?'e, tu^ il, elk, 
nousj vous, lis, dies, answer to our /, thou, he, sk^ 
it, we, you, they. But nous is both we and us; and, 
then, there is the manner of placing nous, vous, lui, 
and others of them in the sentence, which is very 
different from our manner of placing them. 

294. L(K)k at the tables in paragraph 91. There 
you have all the personal pronouns, first in their 
singular and then in their plural number. You have 
them exhibited in their number, person, gender and 
case, and in both languages. Let us now take them, 
then, one by one, and compare the manner of using 
them in French with the manner of using them in 
English. 

295. The^r^^ person singular is I — JE. Our/ 
is always a capital letter ; but the French ^*e is writ- 
i£n Uke another word. Our / is sometimes sepa- 
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I the verb, and placed after a conjunction, 
other verb to be understood ; as : you are 
;n I. But the French je is never thus 
u must never say, vous 6tes plus riche 
he place of the French pronoun, je, is be- 
erb only ; and it is never, as our / is se- 
)m the verb, nor placed after a conjunc- 

the above case. In interrogations the^'e 

after the verb ; but you will see enough 
r-dLiid-hy. In the possessive case our / 
f vie, and in the objective, me. In the 
le Je becomes, in some cases, mot in the 
e,ae moi in the possessive, and me, or moi, 
ective. We say, of me; but the French 
fe moi and never de me, or a me; though, 
eir me, in other cases, answer to our ms. 

moj is sometimes answered by our /. If 
! only the je and the me in French to an- 
/ and me, we should do very well with 
., tliore comes in this moi to puzzle us ; 
) this, therefore, that we have to pay strict 

I have just said, that the place of je is 
verb ; as : 
? Bonvent, I strike often. 

II vin, I drink wine. ' 

/ is placed after the verb, or after a con- 
3aving a verb to be understood, it is not 

by je, but by moi : as : 

ho Rct, C'cst moi qui agis. 

•.•3 it bettor than I, II le sait mieujc que moi, 

en aH well as I, II ecrit aussi bienque Tnoi, 

v'isfr than I, Elle est plus sage que moi, 

istances we see moi answering to our /. 
7 sd'^ it answering to our me; which it al- 
. wlien there is a preposition coming before 
ii pronoun, or when the verb in French 
re the pronoun. I beg you to pay attention 
d to observe well the following examples : 

39 to me, II vient d moi. 

; some paper, Donnez-moi du papier, 

cak of me, lis parlent de moi. 

me, C est pour moi. 
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And not, il vient d me^ and so on. But when there 
is no preposition coming before the pronoun, and 
when the verb does not come before it, the Engliah 
me is rendered in French by we; as : 

He Btrikee me, II me frappe. 

You give me some paper, Vous me aomiez du papier. 

They speak to me, lis me parlent. 

It ifl agreeable to me, II m' est aerlable. 

JamesluiB stricken me, Jacques m/ a frapp^ 

You see that we have no word in English that an- 
swers to this moi. We have, for the first person 
singular, only the / and the me, both of which, as we 
have just seen, are, sometimes, answered by im».* 
to know when this is, I have, I hope, now taught you. 

296. Before I proceed to the second person, let 
me tell you, that I shall reserve the rules for placing 
the personal pronouns, till I have, in the above way, 
gone through the three persons, plural, as well as 
singular. 

:^. The second person singular is THOU— TU. 
The pronouns of this person singular are, as you 
have seen in paragraph 93, very rarely used. We 
use, in both languages, the plural pronoun instead 
of the singular : y^e say you, and not thou ; and tons, 
and not tit. However, we must notice them in the 
same way as we should if they were in common use. 
Thou is answered by tu ; and thee which is our 
other case of this pronoun, is sometimes answered 
by te and sometimes by toi. Look at the table in 
paragraph 91. Observe, that what is said of wioi, 
or, rather, of the occasions when it is used to answer 
to our / and me, applies to toi supplying the place 
of tu and te, Toi is used, as is the case with moi, 
when there is a preposition or a verb before a pro; 
noun ; or when there is a conjunction before our 
thou, leaving a verb to be understood. I will take, 
as nearly as possible, the same examples that I took 
to explain the use of the pronouns of the first per- 
son singular. 

iu frappes souvent, thou strikest often. 

tu bois du vin. thou drinkest wine, 
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Here, as was observed in the parallel case in the 
first person, there is no verb and no preposition 
coming before the French pronoun, and no conjunc- 
tion before ours. Therefore the toi ii not used. 
But, now, attend to the following examples. 

It is ihoUj who actest, C est toi qui agis. 

He knows it better than tJujUj II le sait mieuz que toi. 
He writee as well as thxru, II 6crit aussi bien que toL 
She is wiser than thotif EUe est plus sage que toi. 

He comes to th^e, II vient k toL 

They speak of tkee^ lis parlent de toi. 

It is for thee, C est pour toL 

He strikes thee^ II te frappe. 

l?ive tJiee some paper, Je te donne du papier. 

Toej speak to thee, lis te parlent. 

It is agreeable to thee, II V est a^^ble. 

James has stricken thee, Jacques r a frapp& 

Hins, you see, as 1 and me are in certain occasions 
answered by moi; so thou and thee are answered 
J toi. 

299. The third person singidar, is HE — IL. Gen- 
er comes in here ; but we will lay the two other 
Bnders aside for the present, and speak only of the 
lasculine. The il answers to our he; ss: 

■fi frappe souvent, He irtrikes often. 

M boit du vin, He drinks wine. 

It, here comes the French lui, to answer, in this 
se, the purpose which mot and toi answer in the 
stances above given. Look at the table in para- 
aph 91. You find, that Tie is il; that of him is de 
I; and that him is sometimes lui and sometimes 
The rule that I gave before applies here. When 
5 French pronoun has a verb or a preposition be- 
■e it, or when the English pronoun has a conjunc- 
n before it with a verb understood to follow ; in 
jse cases the lui is used in French instead of U 
i le. I shall now take the very same examples 
it I have just taken to explain my meaning with 
rard to the first and the second person singular ; 
i when you have well attended to them, and com- 
red the manner of using lui with that of using mm 
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and tot you will, I think, cleady understand ^ 
whole of this matter. 

It is Jie who acta, VeA UU qui a^t 

She knows it better than he^ EUe le sait mieuz cjuelui 
You write as well as he, * Vousgcrivezaussbienmielut. 
She is wiser than fte^ EUe est plus sage que ltd. 

We come to ^tm, Nous venons i lui. 

They speak of ^m, lis parlent de Ico. 

It is for Atm, Cest pour lui. 

They strike Wm, Us k frappent. 

James has striken Atm, Jacques P a firapp^. 

Now, mind; the three last examples, all but one, in 
paragraph ^5, and also in 297, are here omitted; 
because, in the third person you cannot use the k 
instead of the lui, if there be a preposition before 
the English pronoun, expressed or understood. 
Therefore you must translate those three examples 
as follows : 

Iffive fUm some paper, Je kit donne du papier. 

They speak to hinif lis lui parlent. 

It is agreeable to him^ II lui est agr^ble. 

Compare these with the three last examples but one 
in paragraph 297, and you will see the difFerencein 
a moment. But, now, before we quit the Singviof 
Number , we must speak of the Genders. The femi- 
nine gender is, SHE — ELLE. Then, our «/^e be- 
comes, in the other cases, her, while the French dk 
becomes, in the objective, la, and sometimes H) 
and sometimes eUe besides. This appears to be very 
confused ; but, the confusion is worn away by at- 
tention. She is answered by eUe, and her is answer- 
ed by Zo, just in the same manner that he and Aim, 
in the masculine, are answered by U and le. 

She strikes often, EBe frappe souvent, « 

She drinks wine, EUe boit du vin. 

They strike Aer, lis 2a frappent. 

But, observe (look at the table in paragraph 91), 
there is in the objective case eUe as well as lui. This 
is the use of that elles it is to be used when there is 
a preposition before the pronoun ; and when there 
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is not, lui is to be used ; for example, speaking of a 

s^oman, we say : 

OeAheUe que je parle, It is to her that t sneak. 

Et je lui paricrai encore, And I will speak th Jut itilL 

rhe only difference is this, that, if jt had been a 
nasculine, I must have had d lui in the first line. 
^ow, as to the neuter gender, there is none in the 
Prench. They know nothing at all of it- Our lY, 
herefore as a personal pronoun, has nothing to an- 
swer it in French, except masculine and feminine 
ironouns. So that what we have to do is this : 
soasider what is the gender of the French noun 
^bich answers to the English noun whi(*h our (t 
epriesents ; as : put my knife in your pocket ; but, 
ake Gare, for it is pointed and, as to your pockety it 
} not very good. Here are two nouns and two its. 
Tie first noun is masculine, the second feminine. 
Tie French pronouns must, therefore, correspond 
ith them; as: mettez mon couteau dans votre 
oche ; mais, pfenez garde ; car \l est pointu ; quant 
votre poche, elle n* est pas tres bonne. The lui^ 
le d die, and, in short, all the parts of the tZ or eUe, 
hen they answer to our iV, are used precisely in 
e same way as when they answer to our Tie or she. 
299. Plural number, I now come to the plurals 
the same pronouns that I have just been treating 
in the singular. Look at the table in the latter 
rt of paragraph 91. Examine that table well; 
mpare it with the table of singulars in the same 
ragraph ; and then come on with me. 
JOO. The first ©er^onp/wroZ is, WE— NOUS. Our 
becomes, in tne other cases (see the table), us ; 
\ the French pronoun of this person and number 
irer changes its form ; and nous answers to our 
as well as to our we, A few of the examples, 
t we took for the singular number, will suffice. 

Ve drink wine, Nous buvons du vin. 

t is v)e who act, C eat mm8 qui agissons. 

[e knows it better tlian toe, II le sait mieux que not». 
ihe is wiser than we, Elle est plus sage que TunM. 

le comes to us^ 11 vient \ rums. 
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Give tu some paper, Donnez rums du papier/ 

Jamea strikes us, Jacques rums frappe. 

This is very plain. Our we and our us always ex- 
pressed in French by nous, which takes the pronoun 
before it, or the verb, just in the same manner that 
moi does. 

301. The second person plural, is YOU— VOUS. 
We have just seen that nous is both nominative and 
objective ; that, in short, it answers for all cases. 
The same is to be said of vous ; and, here, our pro- 
noun is unchangeable too ; for you is the same in the 
objective that it is in the nominative ; for I say, yot* 
strike me, and I strike you. A few examples will 
be sufficient. Nearly the same that we took last. 

You drink wine, Vous buvez du vin. 

It is you who act, C est vous qui agissez. 
He knows it better than yoUj II le sait mieux que wnM. 

She is wiser than yote, Elle est plus sage que vovf. 

He comes to y«m, II vient a vous. 

James strikes you, Jacques vous frappe. 

They talk to yew, II vous parlent. 

You cut bread, Vous coupez du pain. ^ 

As in the case of nous, this pronoun vous takes the 
preposition before it and also the verb, like moi or tot; 
but, it does not, like the pronoun of the second person 
singular, change its form. It always remains wttf. 

302. The third person plural is THEY— ILS. 
Here the gender comes in again ; but, in English, 
there is no change in the third person plural of the 
pronouns to denote gender. We always say, they, 
whether we speak of men, women or trees. But the 
French change the form of the pronoun, in this per- 
son, to express gender. Let us first take the mascu- 
line ils which answers to our tJiey; as : i?«boiveEt; 
they drink. Our they becomes, in the other cases, 
them, and this them is rendered in French by les, 
eux or leur. Besides this, our they is sometimes 
rendered by eux. The thing to know, then, is, when 
our they is to be ils and when eux, and when onr 
them, is to be les, when leur and when eux. As to 
the first, our they is to he.Us when, in French, there 
is no prepositioTi and no \eib before the pronoun, 
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our tJiey has no conjunction before it in 
h with a verb understood to follow. It is 
as in the case of il and lui, and will be 
t>y the same examples. 

:e often, Us frappent souvent. 

k wine, lis bcivent du vin. 

<rho act, C est cux qui afi^isaent. 

it than tkey^ Elle est plus sage qu' etuc. 

our theni. It is to be les when it is 
3f an action ; it is to be eiuv wlien a pre- 
used before it ; it is to be leur when the 
with it, leaves d (to) be understood 5 as : 

:e8 tfiem, Jacques les frappe. 

»f them, Eile parle (T cux. 

1 some paper, it leur donne du papier. 

t now mention what I, until now, omit- 
>id confusion. By looking at the table 
a^, you see, in the nominative case, Ha 
answer to our they^ in the masculine. 
LT, used thus, appears very strange. But, 
sed thus, and so may lui. The feminine 
from the masculine in this ; that, in the 
, our they is answered by elles instead 
, in all the cases where eiix is made use 
isculine, elles is made use of in the femi- 
lere are the examples to show it. 

i often, EUes frappent souyent. 

wine, EUes boivent du vin. 

10 act, C est elles qui agistient. 

than they, E est plus sage qu' eOea, 

es them, Jacques les niippe. 

F them, Elle parle d' eUea, 

some paper, Je leur donne du papier. 

has just been said, at the close of para- 
it would be useless to make any further 
our neuter gender. They and them^ 
relate to neutral nouns, are to be dealt 
same manner as directed for our it, 
re now remains, with regard to these 
mouns, the instructions as to the man* 
ng them in the sentence, which is very 
20 
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different from our manner ; but which is, with a 
little attention, very soon learned. The je^ nous^ tUf 
T0118, i7, elle, ilsj elles^ take the lead in the sentence, 
wlien tliey are the actors, in the same way that our 
/, we^ tJwu, you, he, she, and th£y do ; as : je boisdtt 
vin, 7101(8 frappons a la porte ; I drink wine, we 
knock at the door. But we, in English very fre- 
quently put other words between the pronoun and 
verb ; as : I very often drink wine, we every day 
knock at the door. This must not be in French. 
The nominative case of the pronoun must not be 
separated from the verb. You must not say, je tres 
souvent bois, du vin ; but must place the words thus: 

I very often drink wine, Je bois du vin tr^s-aouvent 

We every day knock at the Nous frappons k la porta tous 
door, les jours. 

304. When there is a pronoun that is the object 
of the action, it comes before the verb, and not sdter 
it as in English. We say, James strikes me; but, 
in French, you must say Jacques me frappe: that is 
to say, James me strikes. When the verb is in the 
imperative mode, indeed, the pronoun comes last,' 
as frappez-Ze. But, the cause of this is obvious. 
The general turn of the French language brings 
the pronoun, when it is the object, immediately be- 
fore the verb j as : je Zc pense, ille dit, nous le juronsj 
I think if, he says it, we swear it ; or, word for 
word : I it think, he it says, we it swear. 

d05. These are the principal things to attend to in 
the personal pronouns. I shall now give jrou an 
Exercise on the subject. There are ot^er things to 
notice by-and-by, connected with these pronouns, 
and especially the manner of placing them in negor 
five and interrogative sentences: but, for the present, 
we have enough of them : and will proceed to our 
Exercise, which will contain an instance or two of 
nearly all the kinds of phrases that are necessary to 
our present purpose. The phrases are placed pro- 
miscuously ; that is to say, not in the order of the 
njJes which they are intended to illustrate. 
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EXERCISE V. 

1. Ton and I are going to supper. 
S. Yon and your sister and I shall have some mo- 
ney to-morrow. 
3. She and I are very happy in this country. 
i, Tliey strike me as well as him. 
5. They love me as well as her. 
J. May you become rich. 
r. Were you to abandon me for ever. 
I Yes, answered he. No, said he. 
I. I see him and his father every day in the week. 
I. He always gives them something to eat. 
. They very frequently dine at our house. 
i. Do that, I pray you, for my sake. 
s. The horse is mine, and the cow is hers. 
. Give me some of the wood that you have. 
>. He tells them all that I say to him. 
L She had not any love for them. 
'. The fields belong to them. 
i. It is he that they always speak to. 
'. They look for tnem here to-day. 
'. Give her something to eat and drink. 
. I will send you some flowers : they are very fine. 
I. They have sent us some fruit to-day. 
. They rob and insult us. 
. He writes and sends messengers to the Secretary. 
. They are richer than I and than he also. 
. Send a messenger to them. 
. Seize him, bind him, and put him in prison. 
. We eat meat, and drink water. 
. They often come to us to get wine. 
. I gave him gold for you. 
. You saw them go to her. 

306. Second Class; POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

See them in their table in paragraph 94. In these 
ere are no cases to attend to. There are only the 
umber, the Person and the Gender, Read para- 
aph 94 all through ; and you will need nothing 
ire but a brief Exercise. 

307. Butj la paragraph 95 there is another table 
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of possessive pronouns. Those also are so My 
spoken of in that paragraph, that little more than 
the Exercise is required here. The main thing in 
both these is, to attend to the agreement in numto 
and gender. This agreement must be perfect. Read 
with great care the two paragraphs just mentioned. 

308. There is one remark to make, and this yoa 
must particularly attend to. We, in speaking of 
harm done to, or pain suffered in, our members, or 
bodies, make use of the possessive pronoun; as: 
My head aches, my finger smarts. The French, in 
these cases, use the article^ thus : j'ai mal d la t^te; 
j'ai mal au doigt. He hurts my arm; il me fait 
mal au bras. The pronoun may sometimes be used ; 
but this that I have been describing here is the 
French idiom. 

309. Observe, that here, as in the case of the arti-> 
cles, when the noun begins with a wrweL or an h 
mute, the singular masculine pronbun is put before 
it, be it of which gender it may ; as : mon ami, mon 
amie, though one be masculine and the other femi- 
nine. The same is to be observed with regard to 
ton and son, 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. My hand, my pen, my paper, my ink, 'and my 

books. 

2. Your pens are not so good as mine. 

3. Take the chairs from my room and put them 

in his. 

4. Take them from theirs and put them in mine. 
6. Take them from mine and carry them to hers. 

6. Their oxen are finer than yours. , 

7. Put my oxen into their field. 

8. His shoes are better than hers. 

9. Our coats are blue, but theirs are red. 

10. Our field, their meadow, their sheep. 

11. Your trees are well planted. 

12. The table is bad : its legs are weak. 

13. Its colour is ugly : its wood is rotten. 

14. That coach is yours ; this is mine. 
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other, I beg you to come to my bouse, 
lieu, Captain. I am glad to see you, neigh- 
bour. 

lese are your birds and those are mine. 
ly father and mother and brothers are dead, 
s brothers and sisters are all gone away, 
letr servants are coming here, 
ther, have you seen her cloak ? 
me to me, sister, I want to speak to you. 
', friend, I cannot aid you. 
ke your sheep and put them to mine, 
ke your hens from mine, 
s house, her house, our house, their house, 
your house. 

3 hand, her arm, our fingers, their legs, my feet, 
ir gown, her cap, her head, her neck, her teeth, 
t your nay to mine : take yours from mine. 
! does not talk of your beauty, but of mine, 
ey do not talk of hers, but of ours, 
lat ship is theirs. 

Third Class; RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

it the table in paragraph- 96. You see that 
re but few of these ; but they require atten- 
Our who is answered by qtii, except when a 
•n is asked, and then it may be by qUel or 
followed by the noun or by a pronoun ; as : 
ont ces hommes-la ? Who are those men ? 

all other cases, our who is answered by qui; 
omme qui vient de sortir : the man who is just 
ut. 

But, as our that may be. in some cases, used 
of who ; as it may, indeed, in the instance 
rcn ; so it is, in these cases, translated bjr qui, 
zt can be rendered by qui only when m the 
itive : or, rather, when it represents an ante" 

which is the nominative. If it be in the ob- 

i t must be rendered by que. Take examples : 

qui vient de partir, the man who is just ffone away. 
1 qui mange Pherbe, the horse that eats the gnuM. 
1 au« vous montez, the horse that you ride. 

20* 
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You must obBerve also, that, though we cannot vnik 
propriety use w7u) as the relative, to the names of 
things inanimate or irrational, the French use qid 
with such names, if its antecedent he in the nomina- 
tive. Qt^ is abbreviated before a vowel ; but qui 
never is. Remark this : le cheval qui a vu mon 
domestique ; that is, the horse which has seen my 
servant ; but, le cheval qu' a yu mon domestique^ 
means, the horse which my servant has .seen. 

312. Our whose is answered by rfe qui, or, dcmi; 
but, de qui is confin'ed to rational animals, like our 
wh/)8e and whom. Dont is used for all sorts of ob- 
jects, except when a question is asked ; and then it 
must be de qui, or duqud, or de laqueUe, accordmg 
to the number and gender of the antecedent 

313. Our whom is answered by que ; as : Phomme 
que vous voyez ; the man whom you see. But, if 
there be a prejwsition, our whom, is rendered by gut 
or lequd ; as : the man to whxim I have sent : I'homme 
d qui or auqiiel, j'ai envoye. 

314. Out which, when its antecedent is in the no- 
minative, is answered by qui, as our that is, as we 
have seen in paragraph 311 / but, when the antece- 
dent of our which is not in the nominative, and when 
which has no preposition it is rendered by que ; as : 

le boBuf qui laboure la terre, the ox which ploughs the land, 
le hoiufque je vous ai vendu, tlie ox which I have sold you. 

Our which is sometimes answered by leqicel; and 
this pronoun takes the article with it, as you see in 
paragraph 97. Indeed here is the le in this word, 
which means the which, being used as relative to a 
singular masculine. If it were a feminine, it must 
have been laquelle : If a plural masculine, lesqudsj 
and so on. Observe, that the French word oil, which 
means where, is frequently used, and very frequently 
too, to supply the place of dans lequel (in which), 
dans laquelle, and so on ; as : Petat ail je suis : the 
state in which (where) I am. 

315. Our what is answered by quoi, que or queL 
But the former is not used (as a relative) in speak- 
ing of persons, and is most frequently used with a 
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epoeitioa ; as: de qitoi, d quoi; which means of 
iotj to what. But our what is also frequently an- 
'ered by que ; as : que voulez-vous ? What would 
a have? Que ditcs-vous? What do you say? 
IT i^at is answered by quel, when questions are 
Led with a noun ; as : what house is that ; Quelle 
iscAest celle-la? 

116. You must take care, in using relative pro- 
ms, to keep their antecedents constantly in your 
s. In my Enoush Grammar (paragraph 245), I 
re contended, that the relative pronouns never can 
the nominatives of Verbs. I will quote the pas- 
e : for it serves most admirably to illustrate what 
im about to say with respect to the functions of 

FrenchreUUive pronouns : — " In looking for the 
ninative of a sentence, take care that the rela- 
i pronoun be not a stumbling-block : for rela- 
ia have no changes to denote number or person; 
[, though they may sometimes appear to be, of 
mselves, nominatives, they never can be such. 
e men who are here : the man who is here ; the 
ks THAT crow: the cock that crows. Now, if 

relative be the nominative, why do the verbs 
n^e, seeing that here is no change in the relative ? 
: the verb, in pursuit of its nominative, runs 
ugh the relatives to come at their antecedents, 
1, man, cocks, cock. Bishop Lowth says, how- 
r, that, * iJie relative is the nominative when no 
er nominative comes between it and the verb;^ 
. Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied this er- 
eous observation. Jrho is in the house ? Ff%o 

in the house ? Who strikes the iron ? Who was 
he street ? Who were in the street ? Now, here 
in all these instances, no other nominative be- 
5en the relative and the verb, and yet the verb is 
itinually varying. Why does it vary ? Because 
lisregards the relative, and goes and finds the 
ecedent, and accommodates its number to that 
ecedent The antecedents are in these instances, 
lerstood ; What person is in the house ? What 
9ona are in the house ? What person strikes the 
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iron? Whni persons strike the ir(m*t WfvBii person 
vxis in the street ? What persons were in the street? 
The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his 
mind, when he gave this account of the nominatiye 
functions of the relative ; for he adds, ' the reUUm 
is of the same number and person as the antecedent: 
ana the verb agrees with it accordingly. Oh,' oh! 
But the relative is always the same^ and is of cmy 
and of every number and person. How, then, can 
the verb, when it makes its changes in number and 
person, be said to agree with the relative ? Disagree, 
indeed, with the relative the verb cannot any more 
than it can with a preposition, for the relative has, 
like the preposition, no changes to denote eases; but, 
the danger is, that, in certain instances, the relative 
may be taken for a nominative, without your look- 
ing after the antecedent, which is the real nomma- 
tive, and that, thus, not having the number and 
person of the antecedent clearly in your mind, you 
may give to the verb a wrong number or person." 
Now, then, let us see how this matter is in French. 
Monsieur Restaut, in his rules respecting the rda- 
tive pronoun, tells us, that the verbs and adjectives 
are to be sometimes in the plural, and sometimes in 
the singular, after qui (who), and that the adjective, 
or participle, is affected in the same way. He has 
these two examples. 

Cic^ron fiit un de ceux qui furent aacrifiSa k la vengeance 
des Triumvirs. 

Heg^sisochuB fut un de ceux (}ui travaiUa le plus efficace- 
ment k le mine de sa patrie. 

What ! Here is the phrase, /wf un de ceux qui (was 
one of those who) in both cases ; and yet, in one 
case, the verb (furent^ is in the plural ; and, in the 
other case, the verb (travaiUa) is in the singular. 
How, then, can the qui be the nominative of these 
verbs ? It is clearly the nominative in neither in- 
stance. Well ; but, what are the antecedents ? Is 
the pronoun ceux the antecedent in the first easel 
it must be SO; and, thus we should have it in English: 
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Gieero vna one of thoss who were ntciificed to the ven- 
geance of the Triumvirs. 

Qt, then, where is the antecedent in the second in- 
ance? Monsieur Restaut says, that un is the an- 
cedent here ! Why ? For what ? There is no rea- 
n at alL Monsieur Restaut says, that qui is 
metimes in the plural and sometimes in the sin- 
liar. Strange remark! And that, too, from a 
ry clever man. But, let us have another instance. 
)nsieur Restaut gives his scholar this sentence : 
3tesias est UN dies premiers QUI AIT execute 
tte entreprise." Now, mark his recisona, which 
3hall give in English. " The verh is here put in 
; singular, because its nominative qui is a relative 
3noun in the singvlar and has for antecedent the 
>rd un» When we say, 
"ESIAS est un des premiers qui ATT ex6cut^ cette enterprise^ 

! meaH not <nily that nobody had executed it he- 
's Mm, but, moreover, that he executed it before 
others, and that he set them the example. But 
en, on the contrary, we say, 

ESIAS est un des premiers qui AIENT ex6cut6 cette 
entreprise, 

mean, that aeverdl persons executed the enter- 
lee at the outset, and that Ctesias was one of 
n»." — Very good. Monsieur Restaut. But, then, 
ly, why do you (ill the qui the nominative of the 
•b ? V ou prove as clearly as day-light, that UN 
he nominative in the first example, and that DES 
LEMIERS is the nominative in the second ; you ^ 
ke the verbs agree with these nominatives in ' 
mber ; and yet you persist in calling the qui the 
tninative I And, in order to give a show of rea- 
1 for this, you say, that qui is in the singular in 
5 first example, and in the plural in the second j 
)ugh it necer changes its form, — Therefore, mind, 
f dear son, the thing for us to attend to here, is. 
s 5 that we are never to look upon qui as the wo- 
naiive of the verb. We must look for the ante- 
lent ; and, according to that make the number 
d person of our verb, Les soldats qui marcheray, 
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and, le soldat qui wnrche ; but, if we were to look. 
upon qui as the nominative, why should it be mar- 
chent in one case, and marche m the other ? The 
principle applies to both languages ; but, the truth 
of it is most clearly seen in the French, because in 
it the verb makes such conspicuous changes in its 
form to agree in number with its nominative case. 

EXERCISE VII. 

1. The people who lived in that street. 

2. The carpenter who made my table. 

3. The cow which feeds in my meadow. 

4. The sheep that are on the hills. 

6. The man whose friendship I value. 

6. The horse that goes in their coach. 

7. The wheat that you sold at the market 

8. The wheat that grows in your field. 

9. Love those from whom you receive kindness. 

10. The merchant to whom he owes so much money. 

11. The company whom he has received to-night 

12. The bird which has seen the bird-catcher. 

13. The bird which the bird catcher has seen. 

14. The age in which we live. 

15. The gentleman to whom it belong& 

16. The country which I like best. 

17. The weather which pleases me the most 

18. The ink that I make use of. 

19. The people whom you spoke of yesterday.* 

20. The man whom I most dislike. 

21. What do you want with us ? 

22. What do they say to you and your family? 

23. That is the business which they spoke oL 

24. It is you and your son that they are talking of. 

25. There are the ladies whom he was speaking oi 

26. The gentleman from whom I received so much 

kindness. 

27. Who are you speaking of? 

28. What man is that ? What boy is that ? 

29. Which of the two chairs do you like best ? 

30. Which of the three looking-glasses do you like 

best? 
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31. Th6 trouble from which he has escaped. 

^ My friend who, died yesterday, and whom I 

loved so we]}. 
is. What do you talk of? AVhat is that ? 
H. What gentleman is that ? 
t5. With what fleet did he come 1 
\6. Who has told you that ? 
\7» One of those who came last night. 
18. One of the first who did it. 
\9, The hawk that my brother has shot. 
to. Who can tell what may happen. 

317. Fourth Class; DEMONSTRATIVE PRO- 
NOUNS. Look now at paragraph 98. Attend to 
he whole of it, and particularly to the table. You 
\ee here a great variety of words to answer to our 
his J that, these and those. You see he and she in 
he table. Tliat is because the French make use of 
hese pronouns sometimes to supply the place of 
hese two personal pronouns. In fact the cdui is 
he Zwi{he or him) with the ce (this) prefixed to it; 
md the ceUe is the elle (she or her) with the ce 
[dropping the e) prefixed to it. The same may be 
said of ceux, which is eux (they or them) with the 
ze (dropping the e) prefixed to it. So that, if we 
svere to put these words into Eufflish literally, celui, 
ivould be, this he ; celle would be, this she; ceux 
i^ould be, this they masculine ; and celles would be, 
^his they feminine. The ceci and cela are this here 
md this there, Celui-ci is this he here ; and cELm- 
LA is this he there. The same explanation holds 

JOOd as to CELLE-CI, CELLE-LA, CEUX-CI and CECX-LA, 

sELLEs-ci and celles-la. Ci and la are adverbs, 
meaning here and there, 

318. The original word is, as we have seen ce 
[this,) which is get before a vowel, cette for the 
leminine, and ces for the plural of both genders. 
Phis is aU that there is of the word itself: all the rest 
is personal pronoun and adverb. The ce is greatly 
used with the verb to 6c, etre, instead of the personal 
pronoun il ; as : c^est une bonne chose^ oue de se 
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lever de bonne heure : it is good to rise early. It i» 
a softer expression than il est, and it is a great fa- 
vourite with the French. 

319. These pronouns are, or, rather this pronoun 
is, called Demonstrative because it is used to point 
out the noun in a direct manner : almost to show it; 
as : this house ; that field ; these oxen ; th.ose fowls* 
When we use these words, we seem to be iQmost 
pointing with our finger at the house, the field, the 
oxen, and the fowls. To demonstrate means to 
show in the clearest manner ; and, therefore, these 
are called Demonstrative pronouns ; or, rather, this 
is called a demonstrative pronoun ; for, as I have 
shown, there is, in fact, only the pronoun ce, all the 
rest being the same word under different forms. Nor 
have we but one word of this kind ; namely ; this. 
The other three demonstratives are only so many 
changes in the form of this. The first change is 
tJiat, the next is these, and the third, those. lAiese 
changes are to express situaiion and number. The 
French, in addition to situation and number, express 
gender, which, in this case, we do not. We say, 
this boy, this girl, this hat, this pen ; but, they say, 
ce gar9on, cette fille, ce chapeau, cette plume. In 
the plural they have ces for both genders ; but, this 
answers to our these and those only in part : only 
when there is a noun coming directly after it ; as : 
ces gargons, ces filles : and, then, there must gene- 
rally be, ci, or Id, after the noun ; as : ces gar9on»- 
ci ; these boys : ces fiUes-la ; those girls. 

320. Our those is frequently used indifferently 
with the personal pronoun they ; but when this can 
be done in English, the French requires the demon^ 
strative; as: 

They who cure wiae, ) n^.^ «„; «««♦ — .^« 
TAof e who are wS, J O^i^a: qui sont aages. 

In the singular number, we cannot, in English, use 
the demonstrative in this way. We cannot say, 
speaking of a man : 

TTiia who is tall, 
HuU who is very ricli. 
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We most use the personal pronoun, thus : 

Bs who if very tall, 
Hi who if very rich. 

rhen in speaking of a woman we must say : 

She who if very tallj 
Ske who is very rich. 

But, in French, the demonstrative is used in all these 
Mes ; celui in the first four instances, and celle in 
he two last. 

321. But, the main thing in regard to these de- 
aonstratives, the great difference in the two lan- 
[uages, and great object for you to attend to, is, the 
ue of cE wi& the verb itrej in which use it gener- 
II7 answers to our it ; but sometimes to our he or 
hH The use of ce, in this way, is of endless occur- 
ence. We say, 

It if a good thing. 
He if a good man. 
She is a very handsome girl 

n all these cases, the French say; c'est une bonne 
boae; c'est un bon homme; and so on. The ce 
leans ihis^ but, no matter: the French language 
1006^ to say, this is a good thing, and not, it is a 
)od thing. But, mind, in certain cases, you have 
) choice; for, when we, in English, use it with 
e verb to he followed by a noun or pronoun, thus, 
is I who see the enemy; when we, in English, 
;ve a phrase of this sort, we must, in French, em- 
oy ce, and not il. We cannot say, il est moi qui 
is Pennemi. We must say, c'est moi. In all such 
irases, it was I, it is you, it was we, it was the 
ople, and the like, you must use ce for our it; as: 
itoit moi, c'est vous, and so on, always with ce, 
d not with il. How the verb is to be managed in 
ese cases you will see, when you come to the inv- 
reonal verbs. At present we have to do with the 
onouns ; and particularly with the use of ce for our 
Having now, I think, pretty well, explained the 
.ture and offices of these pronouns, I shall give yon 
. exercise on th^n. 
21 
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EXERCISE Vin. 

1. There is a great deal of fruit in that country. 

2. This ffarden is very full of flowers. 

3. Which of these flowers do you like best? 

4. Do you like this best, or that? 
6. It is I who order you to do it. 

6. It is the master of the house who is coming. 

7. It is a very fine country* 

8. It is a great pity. " 

9. This pen is better than that. 

10. These pens are as good as those. 

11. This com is cheap, but it is not good. 

12. Your land is as good as that of your neighbour. 

13. Those who think that they gain by roguery de- 

ceive themselves. 

14. He who goes to bed late must get up late. 
16. She who thinks too much of her beauty. 

16. He who lives a sober life is more happy than he 

who does not. 

17. He does not know how fine this coimtry is who 

has not seen it. 

18. .That which you have sent I like well. 

19. He tejls us what he knows of them. 

20. She tells her mother all that she hears. 

21. What vexes me most is, he will not see me. 

22. Those only speak ill of him who do not know 

him. 

23. They do not know what hunger is who have 

always had an abundance. 

24. These are the oxen that I like best. 

25. Those that yon have are but poor animals. 

26. That dog appears to be of the same kind as this* 

27. Yes ; but this is better than that. 

28. This bird sings better than that which you have. 

29. These partridges are bigger than the English 

ones. 

30. These woodcocks fly swifter than those. 

31. Which of them are best to eat ? 

32. Those that fly swiftly, or those that fly slowly^ 

322. Fifth ClxMB ; INDETERMINATE PJO- 
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3. Now go back to paragraph 99. Read 
ragraph, and also paragraph 100, very atten- 
and examine well the list of indeterminate 
ns in paragraph 99. First of all, after you 
)ked well at this list, observe this : that, though 
*e certain English words placed opposite the 
words, and though, in some cases, the latter 
to the former, they do not always do it. It 
lis table alone, therefore, that will teach you 
use these French words, and especially the 
r, which, though called iiideterminaie words, 
ly amongst the most important in the lan- 
When the scholar sees of it, of him, of her^ 
, and nothing but the French en placed op- 
bem ; when he sees, that this one little word 
Bwer to all these different phrases, the diffi- 
ems insurmountable. At die end, however, 
r days' attentive study, the difficulty disap- 
ind, before the end of an Junir, you vill> I 
3rceive it begin to disappear. 
A.LL — TOUT, which, as you see, becomes tous, 
id toutes. This word answers, in this sense, 
LL. This all you will bear in mind, is not a 
I in all cases. It is not one in tnis very 
^all cases." It is an adjective. It is a pro- 
nly when it stands for a noun ; and, it is 
sar to me, that it ought never to be called a 
1, seeing that I know of no case, where a 
not understood when all is used. 
Both— l'un et l' autre. The French have 
le word to answer to our both. They are 
to say, the one and the other ; and this phrase 
>, you see, according to number and gender, 
ah, however, be no difficulty here ; and the 
ay be said of either, neither, and one another. 
It is Vun ou Vautre (the one or the other) ; 
i, ni Vun ni Vautre (neither the one nor the 
md the last is Vun V autre {ihe one the other) ; 
ast phrase is, you will find, if you look well 
just as consonant with reason as our one 
, It is now, 1 hope, unnecessary for me to 
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dwell on the changes to be made here on aceonntof 
number and gender. These must, by this time, b^ 
Gome as famOiar to you as the use of your eyeior 
teeth. 

325. Somebody, or some one — auELEn'uN. Evm 

BODY, EACH, EVERY ONE, — CHACUN. TheSC appljT tO 

things as well as persons in French ; thou^ where 
body is used they do not so apply in EngliA. 
Chacun has gender, you see ; but no change to de- 
note a difference in number. However, these things 
are so little embarrassing, that a very rew instances 
in the Exercises will be sufficient to make them 
clear to you. 

326. Nobody None — auoun nui^ nullb. In the 
French all tiiese three pronouns apply to thii^ as 
well as to persons. They admit of no changes ex- 
cept those you see in the table. 

327. Any body — anicoNauE is of both genders^ 
and never used but in the singular number. Mo- 
eoer is also translated by quiconqutf and whaterer 
by qudconque, 

328. Nobody — personne. This is a word much 
in use. It is written like the feminine noun per«onn« 
(person) \ but it is a negative pronoun, meaning no- 
tx)dy^ or no one; and it is wholly unchangeable in 
its form. Plusieurs (many) and Rien (nothing), 
the first being always plural and the last idways 
singular, merit no particular remark. They eiqie- 
rience no changes in their form, and have, in all cases^ 
the same meaning. ^ 

329. Very different is it with the remaining five 
pronouns, which, as before observed, are am(Hig8t 
the most important words in the French language. 
I shall devote one paragraph to each of them, and, 
in order to obviate confusion and to make reference 
easy, no more than one paragraph. . 

330. Le. This is, you know, the definite article^ 
the; it is also the personal pronoun, him; it is the 
personal pronoun, it ; as : 

£ie pommier portg beaucoup The apple tree bean mudi 
de fruit, fruiu 
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Je fe taflle tous les ani^ I pnine ii every year. 

OoA mon domefldque : je fe He is my servant : I sapport 
maindens. tiim. 

Thus then, we have this saHie le acting in three 
capacities. But, we are now to view it in its fourth 
capacity, in which we shall, agreeably to the table 
in paragraph 99, find it sometimes answering to so, 
or such^ sometimes to it, and sometimes supplying 
the place of great part of a sentence. Let us tsdce 
an instance of each. 

Vous fites laborieuXf et il ne Test pas. 

Je crois qu*il va venir ; du moins je le desire. 

£te8 vous le propriitaire de cette maisou ? Oui, je le suis. 

In the first of these instances, we should put so ; in 
the second it ; in the third nothings or we should 
Qearly repeat all the words of the question, and say : 
^es, fam tfie proprietor of it. So that this little word 
performs a great deal. It makes the sense precise 
ind clear without repetition and a great mass of 
rords. Perhaps, however, if we look well into the 
natter, we might, without any very great violence 
lone to our language, translate this le by our ii. Let 
^ take the three examples just given : 

Tou fl,re industrious, and he is not if. 

1 beflieve that he is coming ; at least I wish t^. 

Are you the proprietor of that house 1 Yes, I am i^. 

Ve have now done with this Le, till we come to the 
tterrogatives and negatives, where we shall find it 
nreat actor. 

531. En. This word, the table says, answers to 
ar of it, of him, of her, of them.. But it answers, 
erhaps, to a great deal more than all these. It is a 
'ord of most extensive use. It is always in the ob- 
jctive case, and it never changes its form. Its use 
1 to save repetition. This is, indeed, the office of all 
ronouns ; out en applies in so many ways that it 
'ould fill a volume to describe minutely all its func- 
ons. You must bear in mind, that en is, some- 
mes, a preposition ; and that, then, it means in, 
[owevier, that is wholly a diflferent word, though 
3iitainihg the ssuiie letters. En, pronoun, may 
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have relation to, or may stand for, a noim of eltiier 
gender, or either number. It is always preceded 
by some noun, expressed or understood; and it is 
made use of to save the repeating of that noun, or 
the employing of many words, which are rendered 
unnecessary by employing it. A few examples wiD 
give you an idea of its use : 

1. Savez-vouB oii il y a des chouz 7 Oui ; il y eji a dans moB 

jardin. 

2. Ayez-vous parlg de la fille 7 Oui ; j' en ai parl€. 

3. Voulez-yous desnoix? Oui; j' enveuz. 

4. Tenez-vouB des chiensi J\en tiena plusieura. 

5. Combien de xnoutona avez-voua 7 J' en ai trois ^eaota, 

6. II a vendu du eucre ; mais il en a encore. 

7. lis avoient des fleun^ et ils en ont encore de tr^e-belles. 

8. Voici de belles pdches ; en voulez yous 7 

Now let us make, as nearly as possible, a word-for- 
word translation of these sentences. 

1. Know you where there are cabbages 7 Tea; thefeazeof 

them in my garden. 

2. Have you spoken of the girl 7 Yes ; I of her have vg^OXt. 

3. Wish you to have some walnuts 7 Yes ; I qf them wiab to 

have. 

4. Keep you does 7 I qfthem keep several. 

5. How many g£eep have you 7 I of them have three hundieiL 

6. He has sold some sugar 7 but he of it has yet. 

7. They had flowers, and they qfthem have yet very fine. 

8. See, here are fine peaches : qfthem do you wish to havel 

You see, then, what an important word this is: and 
yet, till you come to interrogatives and negaUtes^ 
you see but a part of its importance. Besides its ap- 
plicability to all persons and things, it applies to 
place, and stands for. ^row this ^ from that^ or, frcm 
this place, or, that place ; as : 

II en vient. He comes^ or is eome, from that jtlaet^ 

Je m' en vais^ I am going atoay. 

Allez-vous-cn. Gro hence : or go away. 

In all these cases the enisn pronoun, though trans- 
lated by a noun or an adverb. If the translation 
were strictly literal, it would stand thus : KefromU 
comes ; I from it go ; Go you from it: or, at least 
from that, and from this (place). Always look wdl 
into these literal meaning's j for, by doing that, yoft 
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let at the reeuan for the thing being thus, or thus ; 

and, mind, it is not really learning to do a thing, nn- 

hwVouj^ at the reason for doing it. 

ZS&. Y. This is a word of the same character, 
And of nearly as much importance as the last. In 
the table (which look at Tery often) t is exhibited 
98 answering to our to it, to him, to her, to them, in 
Hit Mane sort of way that en answers to the same 
pitHionns with of or from before them. But, t, like 
sn, does more tiian the table promises ; for, it answers 
to a/ if, tn it, at, or in that place ; and, in short to 
many other phrases. Y, like en, is confined to nei- 
ther gender and to neither number. It is made to 
relate to persons as well as thing|i ; and, like en it 
lever changes its form. In short it performs the 
lame functions as en, or, very nearly the same, only 
^e nouns or pronouns which it represents have to, 
ztj in or by, before them, instead of of or froin. Let • 
IS, as before, Xake a few instances. 

1. n apprendra le Fran9oii^ parce qu' il ffy applique. 

2. Ave&vouB mis le miroir dans la salle ? 11 y est 

3. Ont-ils Bong€ k mon af^re 1 Oui, ila y ont Bong6. 

4. PenBez-vous k ce pauvre homm6? Oui ; j' y penae. 

5. n m' ont f&it des promesses ; mais je ne m' y fie pa^i 

6. Us ont &it le travail ; mais ils n' y gagneront rieiv 

7. Allez Ik la campagne. J' y vaie. 

niese may suffice. Let us, as we did before, trans- 
ate them as literally as possible, s^ 

. He will learn French, because that he bimself to it applieiL 
. Have 70U put the looking-glass in the parlour 7 It in « is. 
. Have they thought of my business ? Yes ; they to U haTe 

thought. 
. Do you think to this poor man 7 Yes ; I to him think. 
. They to me have maae promises ; but I in tfiem confide not. 
. They have done the wonc ; but they &y i£ will gain nothing. 
. Gh> to the country. I am thither going. 

Observe : the French say think to, and not think of 
thing. Now, look at the power of this letter v. 
lere we have to it, in it, to him, in them, by it, and 
hither, all expressed in French by this word y. 
Lnd, observe, as en is besides its capacities as pro- 
oun, A preposition, answering to our in: so y is, 
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besides its capacities as pronom], an adverb^ an- 
swering to our there^ or rather, thither, 

333. On. I have in the table, represented thia 
word as answering to our one, they^ we, and peode. 
IVe shaU find, however, that this is not all. But 
first, pray mind, that this has nothing to do with 
our number one. We sometimes say, in English, 
" one thinks, one eats, one sleeps," and the like. But, 
this is not,, in fact, English. It is a mere imitation 
of the French on, which has no more to do with 
number one, than it has to do with wie- The French 
ON is best answered by our they, ox people ; as : 

peoDle \ ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^® ^*^"^ 
On (lit que nous aurons la guerre. 

Sometimes we use we ; and sometimes the tmwf' 
sonal; as it is said^ that we shall have war. Indeed 
toe cannot be used in all cases : it cannot in the in- 
stance just given. It can never answer to the French 
ON, except in a very large and unconfined sense, 
meaning all mankind, or, at least, a whole people. 
The ON applies to persons only ; but, it applies, or, 
by use, is made to apply, to both genders and both 
numbers, and to all the persons, even to the first ; 
for, it is so convenient a word, that the French often 
make use of it instead of je, Byt, the great and 
regular use of it is, where we use the impersonal, 
or the participle with the verb to be ; as : 

On croit qn' il viendra, It is believed that he ^1 come. 

On lui a dU de venir, He has been told to come. 

We do not say, one believes that he will come ; one 
has told him to come. This is not in the character 
of our language. Indeed it is shocking nonsense ; 
because as I said before, on is no more translated 
by ONE than it is by nine. When we, in English, 
speak in very general terms, we may and we do, 
now and then, make use of one as an indeterminate 
pronoun ; but mind, it can be merely ybr once and 
away/ior; if we attempt to keep it up, we find that 
we are gabbling a sort of broken English. T^ on 
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will observe, always in the nominative case. 
Ter the object in the sentence. When on is 
id by a word which ends with a vowel, it is 
Pan for the sake of better sound ;- as : aprds 
m dine : after that they dine. But, if on be 
d in the sentence, it must be written all the 
rough in the same way that it is at the beffin- 
I wiU not here insert any more examines. 
, relating to on, will be found in the next 
le, which will of course, relate to the whole 
Indeterminate Pronouns: of which there 
3 one to be attended to. 
Se, which sometimes becomes 4901. The 96 
3T selves; and soi is the same word, in fkct, 
generally a preposition before it It has no 
hanges, and apices to the thurd persons of 
imbers and both genders. But, before jroa 
further, turn back to paragraph 129, where 
U find my first mention of this pronoun bb. 
Jl see the principal use to which it is applied. 
Uie paragraphs from 129 to 134 inclusive 

all that is necessary to be said on the sub- 
SE. I was, as you will see, obliged to treat 
lly there ; because, without makmg the use 
3arly understood, I could not make mysell 
ihensible with regard to the reflected verbs, 
;h I was compeUed to treat in that place, 
ill therefore, now read that part over again 
eat attention. You will see the part that sb 

the conjugation of a verb. To this if we 
3w instances of the manner of using soi, we 
»me to our promised Exercise on Indetermi- 
ronouns. I^i when used in a general sense 
s to our themselves, ourselves, or oneself; as: 
or they, like themselves: in French: on's 
oi-meme. Again, people like themselves^ 
3n n' aime que soi. The French word, soir 
is almost become English. It is, literally^ 
ring, and, properly translated, it is, self- 
, or self-styling. I am now going to insert 
Brcise relating to all these indeterminate pro- 
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nouns. Consider well before you translate ; and 
look back continually at your tsJble and your rules. 

EXERCISE IX. 

1. Every body ought to be rewarded for his labour. 

2. All ninn must have food and raiment. 

3. Every one goes whither he likes. 

4. The judges were seated, every one in his place. 

5. Each of them gave his opinion on the subject 

6. Give some food to each of the two; but none to 

tlie third. 

7. Every body knows that, and many say it 

8. Some say that he is going to quit his house. 

9. Several have assured me that he is coming. 

10. Some people like that way of travelling. 

11. Some are better than others. 

12. We must not take the goods of others. 

13. Other people do not do that. 

14. He spends other people's money. 

15. Tliey sent fruit and flowers to one another. 

16. All is sold, and carried away from the house. 

17. The sheep are all dead. What ! all ? 

18. Whoever goes in that road will tumble. 

19. Every thing whatever that is found there. 

20. He will talk with any body that will talk withhim. 

21. Whoever neglects his business will be ruined. 

22. I will maintain that against any body. 

23. Give us the whole ; every thing whatever. 

24. He succeeds in whatever he undertakes. 

25. Wliatever he may say, he will not escape it 

26. Whatever may be the price, you JBUst give it 

27. Who is the nian that has stolen your.]oioney1 j- 

28. I do not know, but, whoever he may be, he ought ■ *" 

to be punished. 

29. The man is caught. We do not know whatheis; 

but, whatever he may be, he shall be pumped 

30. Some plums in a little straw-basket. 

31. There were two apples, a few cherries, and scmtt 

apricots. 

32. Some say that she will be very rich; others aay 

that she will not. 



ij- 
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33. However rich she may be ; whatever riches she 

may have. * 

34. Whatever fine houses and gardens they may have. 

35. They do not like one another, I assure you. 

38. One or the other will come to-morrow ; but nei- 
ther will come to^ay. 

97. He has done nothing for me, and he will do 
nothing for you. 

38. Nothing succeeds that they undertake. 

39. Nobody believes that. I have told it to nobody. 

40. Did anybody ever see the like before 1 

41. Not one of his people came last night. 

42. Not one of the soldiers escaped from the enemy. 

43. Have you any pears 7 Not one, upon my word. 

44. Nobody is come with the fruit and the wine. 

45. We do not like that others should meddle in our 

femily-affairs. 
fe We eat when we are hungry and drink when 

we are thirsty. 
i7. We plant trees for our grandchildren ; and we 

act wisely and justly in doing this. 
S. They are going to sow wheat in that fields but 

they have not prepared the land well. 
9. People say that you are going to be married. 
0. I wish people would talk of their own ai&irs, 

and not of mine. 
L It is said that there is a great crop of wheat. 

2. He has been advised to leave the country. 

3. We lead a pleasant life ; we rise early, we walk 

out, then we breakfast, and then we walk 
again 5 or, perhaps, we ride. 

4. You may translate such phrases as this, and the 

last, in either of the two ways ; that is to say, 
with the ON, or with the nous or the votts, ;, 

5. Do you know that there are soldiers in the town ? 

Yes : for I have seen many of them. 

6. What.noise is that? What is the cause of it ? 

7. Where are the ladies ? I do not know any thing 

of them. 

8. What have they done with my sword? I know 

nothing about it. 
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50. An therMaany vessels in the port? Yes: there 
* are more than a hundred. 

60. If she^ come from the coui^try to-day, she will 
. return to it lo-morrow. 

61. They 'are praised very'much ; but not more than 

they ougKt to be. 

62. They are very poor, but many of their neigh- 
I hours are not. 

• 63. Is that your house 1 Yes, it is. 
r \64. There is my glass : put some wine in it. 
' 65. He has bought the estate : he has been aiming 
at it a long time. 

66. She is come home. She will leave it again to- 

morrow. 

67. I am going off to see my plantation. 

68. They care for nobody but themselves. 

69. Pride becomes nobody. Covet not the goods ol 

others. 
I 70. Nothing is good enough for him. 

71. They will go thither to her. 

72. We talked of it there. 

73. Give them some of it. 

74. Send some of it to them. 

75. He is going back to his country. 

76. They have come away quickly. 

77. He says and stands to it. 

78. He has a great spite against you. 

335. Thus I close the Letter on the Syntax of 
Pronouns; and now, before I go to the Syntax of 
the remaining parts of Speech, I shall give you a let- 
ter on the Negatives and Interrooatives, and 
another on the Impersonals. But, let me pray you 
to take greatpains about the pronouns before you 
quit them. Tiiey are very important words ; they 
occur in almost every sentence. They are little 
words of great meaning ; and if great attention be 
not paid to their meaning it is useless to read them, 
and even to write them. You now beffin to know 
kow to write a little French. That is a great thing 
If hard pushed, you could write a note to a French 
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lan to ask him to lend you a pony. That is somd- 
mg gained, at any rate. You have only to perse- 
ere, and you wiU be able to write a letter, in French, 
) a French lady, most humbly beseeching her to 
onour you with her hand at a ball. 



LETTER XX. 

SYNTAX OF NEGATIVES AND INTERROGATIVES. 

Mt DEAR Richard, 

336. Words of all the parts of speech come into 
o'ative and interrogative phrases. The words, 
lich are called negatives, belong principally to 
It part of speech which are called adverbs. But, 
8 the placing of the words which is chiefly to be 
ended to in negative and interrogative sentences. 
©7. Our principal negatives are no and not, the 
mer mostly applying to nouns and pronouns, and 
latter to verbs ; as : I have no apjiies, you do not 
Ik, The French generally use two of these words 
ere we use but one. We say, I possess no land : 
y say, je wc possede pew de terre. That is, I 
sess not oflaivd. But, mdeed, you cannot trans- 
I here word for word, Ne and pas amount, in 
{ case, to no ; and they must be made use of to 
wer to it. Let us take our verb tuer and conju- 
B it with the negatives ; or, at least (for that will 
jnough) let us conjugate it as far as relates to the 
t person of each mcSle and time. We will put 
infinitive also ; for, in that case, both the French 
[Etives come before the verb. 

Not to kill, Ne pas tuer. 

I do not kill, Je ne tue paa. 

I did not kill, Je ne tuois pas. 

I flhall not kill, Je ne tuerai pas. 

I may not kill, Je ne tue pas. 

I should not kill, Je ne tuerois pas. 

I might not kill, Je ne tuasse pai. 
22 
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Not killing, Ne toant pas. 

Not killed^ Ne pas tu& 

In the compound times of the verb, the negative 
comes before and after the auxiliary ;. as : ; 

Not to have killed, Ne pas avoir tu6.' 

I have not killed, Je n' ai pas tu& 

I had not killed, Je n* avois pas tu& 

I i^all not have killed, Je n* aurai pas tu6. I 

I may not have killed, Je n' aie pas tu6. I 

I should not have killed, Je t? aurois pas tu& 

I miffht not have killed, Je n* eusse pas tu& 

Not naving killed, N* ayant pas tu& I? 

Not been killed, N* 6tant pas taS. 

338. That is the way that we use the negatives 
with the verb ; and here, as you see, ne andjMU to- 
gether answer to our not. When, we in English, 
nave a noun to use the negative with, and not a 
verb, we miike use of no for our negative ; as : I 
have no wine. The French, however, adhere to 
their ne and pa^; as: je n' ai pas de vin. Some- 
timeS) however^ jmnt is used instead of pas. There 
is only Uiis difference in them, that point always re- 
quires de before the noun that follows ; and pas does 
not always require it. Point means, more decidedly, 
«o, wof, or none at all. But we may say indiflfer- 
ently ; Je n' ai pas d' argent; je ne possede pas de 
terre ; or je n' ai point d' argent ; je ne possede point 
de terre. There are a few words that require pas 
exclusively ; but these are of such common use as 
to prevent all chance of error. 

339. The French use Non to answer our no, when 
we put no other words ; as : will vou go with me 1 
NO. Voulez-vous aller avec moi f non. This koh 
sometimes becomes non pas, when the speaker wish- 
es to give a very decided negative. In cases where 
we should say : no indeed ! The French would, 
perhaps, say, non pas. But, the non being sufficient, 
it may be best to use it only. When we say, nat 
iJiaty the French do very often make use of non pas; 
as ; I eat brown bread, not that I like it better than 
white : je mitnge du pain bis, non pas que je Palme 
mieux que le blanc. 
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340. When there is a negative word, such as pas 
Un passonne, aucun, nul, rien^ nuUement, gueres, 
jamais^ and some few others, the pas or pointy is 
lot used at all ; but n£ is ; as : 

Slle n' a peraonne pour la con- She has nobody to G<HiBole her. 

Boler, 
e n* ai jamais 6t^ dans ce pajs-la, I have never been in that conntrj. 
^oos ne loi dites rien, You say nothing to him or to her. 

There are some others which are neffotives in them- 
'dves^ and, of course, they do not require the double 
legation. There are two words, a good deal used, 
hat require the double negative always, except when 
ised with dire and vair; to say, and to see. These 
wo words are mot and goutte. The first means 
9ord: the last Hn this negative sense) not a jof. 
[lie word mot is (in this sense) understood to mean 
)jot a word. They are two very common expres- 
ions, and are used thus : 

Je ne disois mot, I said not a word. 

Je ne voyois goutte, I saw nothing at all. 

lut, with other verbs than dire and voir these are 
lot looked upon as negative words ; and, of course, 
hey take the ne and pas, or point. 

341. There are some words which require ne after 
hem before the next verb, though there appears, at 
irst sight, to be nothing of the negative quality in 
»nr English sentence that answers to any of those 
n which this ne is found ; as : 

n craint que sa r€colte ne soft He fears that his crop may be 

gat€e, spoiled. 

A moins qu' il ne soit Ji>le8lS. Unless ne should be wounded. 

lut, though there may be no negative in the English 
»hrase, there is fear, or apprehension expressed, that 
omething may, and perhaps, hope, that something 
nay not, happen. If the same verbs do not express 
I feeling of this sort ; then the two negatives are 
ised in the usual manner. 

342. Ne is used without pas or point, before the 
'erb that follows p/z*^, moins, mieux, autre and aw- 
rement ; also before the verb that precedes ni ; and 
ilso after q2ie and si, signifying until, unless^ or bu$, 
when these come in a sentencq, the former i^ait of 
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which is negative ; as : je ne chante ni tz^danse: I 
neither sing nor dance. Je ne lui ecrirai pas qu^ 11 
ne m' envoie mes livrcs : I will not write to him, 
unless he send me my books. 

343. But, there are some cases, in which the French 
use but one negative, tliough there be no other word 
of a negative nature in the sentence. These cases 
are worthy of particular attention ; because, to use 
the two negatives instead of one, is a great and 
glaring error. I shall, therefore, be very particular 
in pointing out to you when the second negative is 
to be omitted. 

1. When de follows the verb, and is used in the 
describing of a space of time ; as : 

J» ne lui parlerai de ma vie, I will not speak to him as long as I IiT& 

2. With the adverb plus (more) ; as, Je ne viendrai 
plus : I will come no more. But mind, this is 
only when our more is used in the sense of 
again or in addition ; for, when more is used 
in a comparison ; when it is more tJum some- 
thing ; then the two negatives must be used. 
Pay attention to the following examples. 

Jen en veux pius, j j ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^ ^^ addition to whati have. 

Je n' en veux pas du plus belle I do not want any finer thin 

que la vOtre, yours. 

11 ne B* y en trouve pas de plus There is no finer to be seen 

belle, • 4here. 

3. When in English we use biU, in a negative 
sense, or only, or nothing" but, the French take 
que (which is their but, though it is, sometimes, 
also their than, their as, their tJuzt, their whom, 
or tneir which;) they take their qice and leave 
out their pas and point. 

Vous ne possfidez que deux choses, You possess but two things. 
Us n' ont que pcu de bien. They have but little property 

Our BUT, besides this, is turned into French some- 
times by que and ne coming after it. And again, 
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^en the French si and qite are used in the sense 
o! unless, the ne is used without the pas or point, 

4. ny aia one of the impersonal verbs. You 
will see enough about them in the next letter. 
This impersonal means, sometimes, it is; and, 
when it is made use of in the present time of a 
Yerb used along with the verb avoir, the nega- 
tive that follows it must be ne only ; as : ily a 
trois jours que vous n' avez mange ; you have 
not eaten for these three days ; or, literally, it 
is three days that you have not eaten. 

5. Only ne is used with the verbs oser, savoir, 
prendre, garde, cesser^ and pouvoir ; and, as 
these are very important verbs, and are con- 
stantly recurring, you ought to pay particular 
attention to this rule. 

lis n' osent vous le dire^ They dare not tell it you. 

U ne peut le faire, He cannot do it. 

6. When we employ why in the asking of a ques- 
tion, and the French do not employ pourquoi, 
but que, to answer to our why : then the ne is 
used without pas or point ; as : 

Qtttf n' allez voos la voir? TF%y do you not go to see her? " 

But, mind, if you make use of pourquoi in French, 
and not of que, you must employ the double nega- 
tive ; as : pourquoi n' allez vous pas la voir 1 

344. Read these rules over several times before 
you enter upon the Exercise. I do not suppose, 
that you will carry them all in your head ; but, 
6ome part of some of them you will make fast in 
your mind at once ; and, as you read in books, (for 
now you may begin to read French) these rules 
will occur to you ; for, twenty times in an hour, 
perhaps, you will meet with passages to illustrate 
them. 

EXERCISE X. 

1. They have not been thither these four or fiye 

years. 
% I shall not now give you such short sentences to 

translate as I have given you up to this time. 
22* 
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3. You have not been in that country for a l<Mig while. 

4. I have not seen the man who came here last night 
6. Certainly I will not give you more than ten 

pounds. 

6. You will have been only six years in your office. 

7. You have no land and no flocks. 

8 That is not a good man. That is not true, Sir. 
9. There is no straw and no hay in the loft 

10. I have none of those trees that you sold me. 

11. I had none of the cattle that he spoke to me of. 

12. I have seen none of them for some time. 

13. Lend me some money. I cannot ; for I have none. 

14. Have they been here to-day ? No. 

15. Not that I dislike the people of that country. 

16. Not that I cannot go if I like it. 

17. Will you go with me ? No : I will not 

18. She can neither read nor write. 

19. He cannot write, neither can he read. 

20. We shall not sail to-morrow ; and, perhaps, not 

next day. 

21. Neither master nor man will be here. 

22. Neither he nor his wife nor their children have 

good health. 

23. They have but twenty acres of land. 

24. We speak to them but very rarely. 

25. There is only one good man in the company. 

26. Why do you not go to see your estate ? 

27. Why do you live continually in the town? 

28. He does nothing but talk and sing. 

29. They do not know what to do. 

30. Did I not tell you that you could not come in ? 

31. Have you brought me a bag of gold ? No, indeed! 

32. It is not that I dislike the dinner ; but I do not 

like the manner of cooking it 

33. He does not cease to talk and make a noise. 

34. They dare not do what they threaten to do. 

35. They cannot come to-morrow, I am very sure. 

36. You neither eat nor drink with us ; and why 

not my friends ? 

37. Why will you not sit down and dine with us? 

38. No : I am muchobUged to you : I cannot stop now 
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h Well, then, come to-morrow. I cannot indeed. 
40l Tbey have only bread and water to eat and drink. 

41. Man is not to Uve on bread alone. 

42. I doubt not but he will pay you what he owes you. 

43. I cannot write if I have not a candle. 

44. I shall not write to her unless she write to me first. 

45. Take care that you be not deceived. 

46. There is more wine than is wanted. 

47. He said more than was necessary. 

48. I will hinder them from doing mischief in the 

country. 

49. I do not deny that I said that he was a bad man. 

50. She is older than people think. 

51. She is less rich than was thought. 

52. He is quite different from what I expected. 

53. They are better oflf than you thought 

54. I am afraid that he will come too soon. 

55. I am afraid that he will not come soon enough. 

56. She apprehends that there will be a ^uarreL 

57. They are afraid that their mother is ill. 

58. They are afraid that the army will come. 

59. They are afraid that the army will not come. 

60. Not to talk too much of the matter. 

61. It is good not to go too fast. 

62. Do you think that this is too Ions ? Not at all. 

63. Not to do according to your word is very bad. 

64. Is not this a very cold summer ? 

65. Not colder than the last, though cold enough. 

345. We now come to the INTERROGATIVES. 

When you consider how large a part of all speaking 
and writing consists of questions, you wUl want 
nothing said by me to convince you of the import- 
ance of this part of your study. Let us take the 
verb TDER again, here, and conjugate it, in the in- 
terrogative form, as we did in the negative form ; 
for, you will observe, that, there must be a verb be- 
longing to every negative and every question. I 
shaU conjugate only a part of the verb ; because it 
would be waste of room to put the whole con- 
jugation. 
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-. ..• Ctu«-je7 doIlriU? 

IVwent Ume, V^eitu? doe«t thoa kffll 

Singular. ^ ^^_^.^ ^ does he kill 1 

iK«— «ffi«»« Ctuons-nouBl do we kill? 

PTMent timc^ N t^je2.vour7 do you kill 1 

^^"^^ ^ tuent-ilB 1 do they killl 

«^,. . Ctuoia-jel didlkUn 

^Bt time, ^ tuois-tu 1 didst thou killl 

Singular. ^ ^^^j^.^ ^ did he kiU -J 

•o -4 *•— CtuYona-nouBl did we killl 

Part time, ^ tuXez-vous 1 did you killl 

FluraL ^ tuoient-ilB T did they kill*? 

That is enough. You see (and, indeed, you saw it 
long ago), the French have no do and aid and wiU 
and sluiu and the like. They ask the question by 
the verb itself. They say, killl? hiU we? kiUtheyl 
and so on. Nothing can be plainer than this. But, 
before I proceed to show how questions are put, if 
there be a noun instead of a pronoun, let me explain 
a little matter that may appear odd to you. You 
see dl these French verbs connected with the pro- 
nouns by hyphens. This is a general rule. You 
see it in all cases. But, in the first question of aU, 
you see an acute accent over the e in tm. This is 
to soften the sound ; and the accent is used, with 
this verb, only in this particular case. See para- 
graph 191, for a full explanation of this. And, see 
the close of that paragraph for the reason why there 
is a ^ and two hyphens placed after tue in the third 
question above. 

346. Well, then, the above is the manner in which 
the French put questions with the pronoun. Let us 
now see how they put questions where there is a 
noun ; where they are asking something about a 
third party, and making use of the noun and not the 
pronoun. They begin by naming the party ; as: 

Richard est-il venu 1 Is Richard come 1 

Pierre est-il malade 7 Is Peter sick 1 

Mea sGBurs sont-elles arriv&s 7 Are my sisters arrived ) 

VoB chevaux courent-ils 7 Do your horses run 7 

347. But, there is another manner of asking qoiBS- 
tiona in French *, and, mdeedi) \\. \& \\v& \nAxuier most 
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in use. The question, let the persons or things be 
of what number or of what gender they may, begins 
with these words, EST-CE QUE. I put them hi 
large letters ; for you must become exceedingly well 
acquainted with them, they being everlastingly 
upon a French tongue : 

"Estrce que vous avez dini 1 Have you dined 1 

Est-ce qu* elle s' en va 7 Is she going away 1 

"Eeit-ce qu' il se porte bien 7 Is he well 7 

Est-ce qu' il fait froid 7 Is it cold 7 

Est-ce que nous avons de V arsent? Have we any money 7 

E^tr-ce que Richard est venu 7 Is Richard come 7 

Eatrce que Jean et Pierre sont Are John and Peter sick 7 
malades 7 

What, then, is this Est-ce que 7 Word for word it 
is : is this that ; or, is it tJiat. And the first of these 
questions is, in fact, this : ^is it that you have di- 
ned ?" The Frencn make use of ce, and not of iZ, 
as was observed in paragraph 321, (which I beg you 
to look at directly). They make use of this, and not 
of it; but, with this exception, there is nothing at 
all strange in the question, "i9 it that you have di- 
ned." We frequently, in English, make use of ex- 
pressions like this ; *' Is it tluit you disbelieve me 
that you do not attend to me 7" " Is it thai I am 
beneath your notice ; or, i9 t^ that you cannot see 
your danger in neglecting my advice ?" We do not, 
in English, make use of this manner, except in se- 
rious discourse and writing ; but, the French make 
use of it in their familiar discourse. It rids them of 
aJl the stiffness and awkwardness that their ques- 
tions would otherwise have. Ttte-je 7 and tue't'il7 
for instance, become Est-ce queje tue7 and Est-ce 
qu* il trie 7 And all is smooth and harmonious. 

348. But, let me beg of you to pay great atten- 
tion to this Est-ce; for, it is surprising how great 
are the functions that it performs. Sometimes it 
has the qiie after it, and sometimes before it. 

Est-ce qu' elle est riche 7 Is she rich 7 

N* est-ce pas qu' elle est riche 7 Is she not rich 7 

Qu' est-ce que c' est 7 What is it 7 • 

Qu' est-ce que c' est que Jean dit 7 What does John say 7 
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Literally it is, Which ia this thai this is that John 
says. Never think it wild, or foolish. It is all rig^t 
enough, and that you will find in a short time. Do 
not waste your time in finding fanlt with the Freneh 
language : learn it as quickly as jrou can. 

Qu' est-ce que c* est que celal What is that? 

349. I will now give you an Exercise with a gr^ 
variety of questions ; and, before I close it, I will 
introduce negatives as well as interrogatives, and 
both in abundance. Go through this Exercise with 
great care ; and, if you make a tolerably correct 
translation of it, you may truly say that you know 
something of the French language. 

EXERCISE XI. 

1. Are you talking to the gentlemen about the hoDse? 

2. Did the army march thence this morning'? 
8. Will the carpenter come to-morrow? 
4. Why will he not come directly ? 
6. Was the house on fire when you were in the town? 

6. Does not Richard come to-night ? I, 

7. Did he strike you 1 

8. Did they take away your coach and horses'? 

9. Did you think of that ? 

10. Is that your book ? Yes, it is. 

11. Is that your brother ? Yes, it is. 

12. Do you talk of her very often ? 

13. Does he go in search of the merchandise that be 

has lost ? 

14. Will they pay us what they owe us ? 

15. Will they have paid us when they have paid ten 

pounds more ? 

16. Would they have thought of it? 

17. Has he any of it left ? 

18. Do you give it to me ? 

19. Did she tell it to him ? 

20. Did he not tell it to her ? 

21. Will they speak of it to you? 

22. I get up in the morning. 

23. I do not get up. 

24. Do I get up? 
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. Do I not get np? 

26. Does he not get up early ? 

27. Have you not told it to me? 

28. Had she told it to him ? 

29. Will they have paid it to us ? 

90. Would he have spoken of it to you ? 

31. Did you seek for your money in his box 1 

32. Did you find some of it there ? 

33. Win they not strike vou and hurt you 1 

34. Does he not speak of it to them ? 

35. Would he not have done you great injury? 

36. Do you not give it to me ? 

37. Do you not apply yourself to the French? 

38. Did she not tell it to him ? 

39. Wm they not give it to us ? 

40. Will he not speak of it to you ? 

41. Have you not told it to me ? 

42. Had she not told it to him ? 

43. Does com grow well in that land ? 

44. Are not the trees very fine in the woods of 

America ? 

45. No : they are not very fine in all parts of the 

country. 

46. But the Planes are very large, are they not ? 

47. Would he not have spoken of it to you ? 

48. Would not Thomas come, if you were to send 

for him ? 

49. Are the pheasants and hares all destroyed ? 

50. No : but a great many of them have been caught. 

51. I do not tell you not to go thither. 

52. I did not tell you not to speak of it. 

53. Not to talk too much of oneself. 

54. I have told him not to pay more than twenty 

pounds. 

55. Is he not a captain, or a colonel ? 

56. Will the fleet go to Jamaica ? 

57. Do you not think that it will be fine ? 

68. You have great estates, not to mention your 
ready-money. 

59. Will John not be there sooner than will be ne- 
cessary? 



60. I do not think that he will. 

61. Do you see nothing at all in it ? 

62. Has he not said a word to you about the matter? 

63. Do you not fear that the money will come toolate? 

64. Did they see nobody going that way ? 

65. Have the labourers but litUe to eat and drink? 

66. Is not that the poorest man who has the least to 

eat and to wear 1 

67. They will never forgive him unless he ask par- 

don of them. 

68. Is not mine a very pretty room ? 

69. Is not this Exercise a very long one 1 

70. It is very long, but, I hope not more long than 

useful. 



LETTER XXI. 

syntax of imper80nal8. 

Mt dear Richard, 

350. You must now go back to paragraph 
136. There I have explained the nature of the /m- 

?^8onal8. You must read from that paragraph to 
41 very attentively. Pray, observe, that what I 
am now going to say you will be able to understand 
but very imperfectly, unless you first go back and 
read very attentively the paragraphs just mentioned. 

351. There are, then, four principal Impersonals ; 
that is to say ; il y a ; il est, or c' est ; il padt j 
and IL FAIT. Let us take them one by one. 

352. Il Y A answers to our there is, or there are, 

and some; as: 

there is a hawk on the tree, il y a un faucon Bur Parbre. 
there are birds in the nest, il y a des oiseaux dans le nid. 
Bome men like that, il y a des hommes qui aiment 

cela. 
■ome of them did not like it^ il y en avoit qiii ne 1* ainUHent 

pas. 
there will be ten bushels of il y aura diz boisfleoz de b]£. 
wheat. 

This impersoiial cbangea its form to ezpresB Hme^ 
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»ut not for any other purpose. You see, in the 
ibove examples, the present il y a, the past 11 y 
ivoitj and the future il y aura, 

353. We, in speaking of distances from place to 
)lace, make use of it is ; da: it is twenty-six miles 
rom London to Windsor. The French, in such 
sases, make use of il y a, and say, il y a vingt 
lix milles de Londres a Windsor ; which is, mind, 
iterally speaking, it there has twenty-six mhes 
jrom London to Windsor. And this is just as rea- 
K)nable as to say it is ; for, one might ask, w/uit it ? 
IVhat do you mean by this it 7 

354. The same rule applies to our it is, when em- 
ployed to designate a space of time ; as : tf is four 
nonths since I came hither : ily a quatre mois que 
e suis ici. When we speak of something that hap- 
)ened sometime ago, the French answer our phrase 
yy ily a and the present time of the verb ; as : that 
ree was planted jifty years ago : ily a cinquante 
ins que cet arbre est plants. 

355. In questions, where we begin with how long, 
)r how far, and then proceed with our t9 1^ ; in these 
iases the French begin with combien ; that is, hofw 
nuch or h>ow many. You know that hmo is camment, 
md that^r is loin. But, you must not, when you 
fo to France, and, are on the road from Calais to 
Paris, and want to know how far you have to go to 
fet to St. Omer's ; you must not in this case, say to 
he person to whom you address yourself, comment 
oin (how far), but combien (how much, or many), 
rhus it is, too, with regard to spaces of time, and 
ivith regard to numbers. And, mind, when a ques- 
ion is asked, the order of the words of the imper- 
K)nal is reversed. It is y a-t-il, and not ily a. You 
lee, that the t and the double hyphen are used here. 
iTou have seen the reason for this at the close of 
Mtragraph 345, at which, however, you may now 
ake another look. Take now a few examples. 

S>t0 many cities are there in Combien de villeB y tht-U en 

Francel France? > 

BowmuiJiwKDditthereinth» GmiMen de sable y a-t-«{ dani 

cart? la cbaxnfCtAl 
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How far is it from this to Sl Cambien y Ort-iL d* ici ^ 8l 

Omcrs? Omer? 

How hngis it since youhegeji'l Combienya't-ilqix&yaastL'Tet 

commence 1 

You sec, then, the extensive use of this ImpersonaL 
It is constantly on the tongue of those who sped: 
French. Great care must be taken to give it it* 
proper place in the sentence. That place is diflferent 
under different circumstances ; but attention will 
very soon make you master of the matter. 

356. Il est, or c^ est. Look at paragraph 32L 
I had there, in speaking of the Demonstrative Pro- 
noun, ce, to explain to you the reason of this c' est; 
but, I then referred you to this place for instructions 
as to the manner of using c' est. Literally il est 
means it is, and c' est (that is ce est) means this is, 
as I have before shown. In some cases, they may, 
as impersonal verbs, be made use of indifferently; 
but in other cases, they cannot. The sense will in 
a great measure, instruct us when one is to be usei 
and when the other ; but this may be always reliea 
on, that, when the impersonal can be translated into 
English by that^ this, or what, the French must be 
c' est, and not il est ; as : 

that is what pleases me, c* est ce qui me plait, 
this is what I thought, c' est ce que je pensois. 

And not il est ccla, and il est ce que. 

357. When the noun which the impersonal refew 
to is not a person, and when there is no adjective 
coming next after the impersonal, or when the word 
thing' is, under any circumstances, expressed in the 
sentence, c' est, and not il est, is to be used. But, 
if there be an adjective coming directly after the 
impersonal, and if the word thing" be not mentioned 
in the sentence, and if the noun referred to be a 
person, il est is used ; but, even then, not always. 

358. This impersonal is sometimes used instead 
of ily a; but, in this case, il est is used, and not 
c^ est; as ; E est des gens qui ne sont Jamais con- 
tens: there are people who are never contented. 
We may say alao^tl i/ a ^ca ^<&ia^I ue sont jamaiff 
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contens. But, mind, you cannot cdwaya use il est 
for il y a. It is only when the noun referred to is 
a plural and of a general and indefinite character 
like gens. And, mind, you cannot employ c' est to 
supply the place o( ily a. 

359. II est, and not c' est. is used in speaking of 
portions of time, as countea by the clock, or as re- 
lating to the different times of the day. The French 
do not say, it is twelve 6^ clock (which is a very odd 
phrase), but, it is twelve Tiours, They say, it is 
one hour, it is two hours, and so on. Now, in saying 
this they do not use c' est, but il est ; thus, il est une 
heure, H est deux heures. But, in answers to ques- 
tions relating to time, c' est may be used. When 
we ask what it is o'clock, they say, quelle heure est- 
il? and not quelle heure est-ce? 

360. I noticed in the rules on the articles, that we 
say he is a captain, she is a mantua-maker, and so 
on, and that the French say, he is captain, she is 
mantua-maker, without the article. In these cases 
they use the personal pronoun de and il ; but, if the 
French use the article, they use c' est. 

361. In all other cases c' est may be, and, indeed, 
ought to be used. This impersonal may be used in 
the plural of the verb of the third person. It may, 
indeed, be also used in the singular of that person ; 
but, it may be used in the plural ; as : 

c' est lea loups qui ont tue lea moutons. 
ce Bont lea loups qui ont tu6 lea moutons. 

But, in interrogations the impersonal adheres, in all 
pases, to the third person singular of the verb to 6e; as: 

Est-ce lea loups qui ont tu€ les moutons 7 
Est-ce le loup qu'on a attrap6 1 

362. Il PAUT comes next. This impersonal, like 
most other good and useful things, is to be render«l 
available to us only by great labour and attention. 
I explained the source and the nature of it in para- 
graph 139. I am now about to explain to you the 
manner of using it. But, I must beg you to read that 
paragraph very attentively. If I did not suppose, 
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that yon would do this, I should repeat the whole of 
it again here ; for, that which I am now going to say 
is nothing ; that is, it will be of no use, unless you 
first read that paragraph with great care. 

363. You see, then, that no two things can be more' 
unlike than the two languages are in this respect. 
The UfaxU consists of the pronoun that answers to 
our it and of a part of the verb to he necessary; and, 
taken together, they answer to our rwust^hxkX^ in some 
cases to a great deal more than our must. For in- 
stance, faut-il aller chez lui ? Is it necessary to go 
to his house ? Then, our must cannot be translated 
literally into French . 1 must, we must, and the lik& 
cannot be expressed in French at all, if they stand 
thus without other words. I must go. To answer 
to this the French say, il faut que f cnUe; that is, 
it is necessary that 1 go, or, / am obliged to go, or 
there is compulsion for my going, 

364. And, mind, this ilfaut applies to all persons 
and all things. To me, to you, to him, to her, to it; 
and, in short to all nouns and pronouns. It states 
that t?iere is necessity, or obligation ; then comes 
the noun, or pronoun, representing the party obhged; 
then comes the statement of what the necessity or 
obligation is to produce ; as : 

il faut que je fasse, I muBt make, 

il &ut que vous fassiez^ you must make, 

il faut qu' il fasse, ne must make, 

il faut qu' lis fassent, they must make, 

il faut que nous fassione^ we must make. 

There is, in these cases, always a que, you see, 
coming after the U faut ; and you have seen the 
reason of this before. The French words, being 
literally translated, mean it is necessary tluit I make, 
and so on; and que, in this case, means, thai, 

365. But, it is not thus in all cases ; for, there is 
no que when il faut is followed by the infinitive of 
the verb; as: il faut aller: it is necessary to go. 
Mind, the infinitive is often used thus in French to 
answer to English phrases in which the verb is not 
in the infinitive^ as*. 
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C one must do one's duty, 
il &ut Cure son devoir, < we must do our duty. 

C they must do their duty. 

And, in many cases, the phrase may take this turn 
in English, one's duty must be done, 

366. Where we, in English, express a want of 
isomething, the French sometimes make use of the 
verb avoir y followed by hesoin (want) and ds ; as: 
/ want a stick : j ' ai besoin d' un baton. Tliis French 
phrase literally is, / have want of a stick. And Uiis 
is an expression in great use. 

j* ai besoin d* or, I want some gold. 

vous aviez besoin d' une chaise, you wanted a chair. 

Ua auront besoin d' une brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Now, mind, il faut is, in many cases, made use of 
instead of avoir besoin de. But, then, the phrase 
must take a different form, and the pronoun must be 
in a different case ; as : 

il me faut de V or, I want some gold. 

il VOU8 falloit une chaise, you wanted a chair. 

il leur faudra une brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Pay great attention to this turn of the phrase ; for, 
it is in these seemingly little matters that much of 
the most useful part of your study lies. 

367. Sometimes we express want by the use of 
the passive verb : that is to say, by the passive par- 
ticiple of to want and the verb to be ; as : men are 
wanted to make an army. Here il faut is the ex- 
pression; as: il faut des hommes pour faire une 
armee. 

Pour faire la geurre, il faut de To make war there must be 
1' argent, money. 

368. When we speak of the manner of doing a 
thing, or of the manner of being, or of the manner 
of conducting oneself, and employ, in phrases of this 
description, ought or should as : You do not know 
what you ought. In these cases the French employ 
it faut ; as: 

you work as you ought, yous travaillez comme il faut 

they do not write as they should, ils n'Icrivent pas comme il&ut» 
Uiey do what they ought, il font ce qu'il faut. 

I have what I ought to have, j'ai ce qu' il me faut. 
23* 
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Comme ilfatU means, also, as it is necessary to be, 
as it is proper to be, and hence comes the expresnons 
dee gens comme U fauty une femm^ comme U faut, 
and so on ; which means, respectable peoole, a re- 
spectable. woman ; or literally, neople as they ought 
to he, a womnn as she oitght to oe, 

369. Il fait is the last of these impersonal vert)S. 
Literally it means, it makes. This is an expression 
00 different in its nature from that by which we ef- 
fect the same purposes, that it is necessary to notice 
it ; though this impersonal is not of very extensive 
use. It IS nearly confined to phrases relating to the 
weather, or the state of the air and sky, or that of 
the ground as affected by the elements. We saj;. 
for instance : it is fine weather : the French say, u 
fait beau temps ; that is, it makes fine weather ; for 

temps is weaiher as well as time. Thus, they say: 

il fait froid, it is cold, 

il fait chaud, it is hot. 

il fait jour, it is light 

il fait sombre, it is dark. 

Ufait is used in some other cases, when the English 
it is relates to one's being well or ill off with respect 
to circumstances of place. But this is rather a lib< 
erty than otherwise. As to rain, there is the verb 
ana the noun; pleuvoir and pluie; and it is the 
same with JiaU and snow. However, the French 
frequently say, tomber (to fall) de la 'pluie, de la 
grile, de la neige ; and they even put ufait before 
these nouns as well as before the adjectives, jour et 
nuit, light and dark, not day and night. 

370. Now, before I give you the Exercise on these 
Impersonal verbs, I ought to observe, that every 
phrase may be called an Impersonal, if it be the 
nominative, and if there be no noun to which thetf 
relates; as: it suits well to ride on horseback. 
Here is no noun that the it refers to ; or, at least, 
there is no noun that you can name. The verb va- 
Lom ([to be worth) is one of those which is often 
used in the impersonal form, and it is in great use. 
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Employed in this way, it answers to our U better^ 

wu better^ is not so good, and the like ; as : 

it is better, il vaut mieuz. 

it was better, il valoit mieuz. 

it will be better, il vaudra mieuz. 

it is not so good ab, il ne vaut pas tan que. 

it was not so good as^ il ne valait pas tant que. 

it will not be so good a^ il ne vaudra pas tant que. 

This is, then, a word of great consequence. The 
iPrench, you see, say, it is worth better, and not, it 
is better. And, we sometimes say, in English, that 
4>ne thing is better worth a pound than another is 
worth a penny. You know this verb well : you 
have it fully conjugated in your third task ; and 
you have it in your table of irregular verbs on your 
card. From this verb comes the appellation of Vad- 
RiEN, which means, a good-for-nothing person. 
This verb, used as impersonal, answers also to our 
worth while, the French using peine instead of while; 
thus: it is not worth while: il ne vaut pas la peine. 
That is : it is not worth the pain, 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. It is fine weather in that country almost all the 

year. 
"2. Last autumn it was very bad weather in America. 

3. In that country it rains almost continually. 

4. They say, that, at Lima, it never rains at all. 

5. There are seven acres of land and six very fine 

houses. 

6. There is a great quantity of mud at the bottom 

of the pond. 

7. You must take care how you prune peach trees. 
S, There is a great variety of peaches. 

9. There are many of them in that garden. 

10. There are wood-buds and fruit-buds. 

11. There was a terrible out-cry in the town. 

12. If it be stone-fruit trees that you have to prune. 

13. There are many of them there. 

14. As I have already observed. 

15. You must examine, and be sure whether there 

be a good irood-bud. 
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16. See that there is no comer lost, and no plat that 

remains uncropped. 

17. You must not let any of them come m. 

18. We want fine weather for the harvest 

10. Do not waste your time in talking : do what yon 
ought. 

20. All the respectable people of the village think 

well of it. 

21. I want friends to assist me in so great an enter- 

prise. 

22. To get good com and meat there must be good 

land. 

23. Plenty of manure and good tillage are necessary 

to produce good hops. 

24. There were twenty, the whole of the twenty 

were wanted, but they left us only seven. 

25. This is an act that we must never forget. 

26. It was his servant who told it them. 

27. There were sixty houses knocked down by the 

cannon ball. 

28. It is better to remain as you are for a few months. 

29. It is a great deal better to be poor and healthy 

than rich and unhealthy. 

30. I shall go to France ; that is to say, if I be in 

good health. 

31. It is very bad to travel when you are not well. 
3^. It is very painful to be obliged to leave you in 

your present state. 

33. He is an honest man. He is a knave. 

34. He is honest. He is knavish. She is good and 

wise. 

35. It was your father who gave you that diamond. 

36. Was it they who did so much mischief in the 

village 7 

37. It was they who cut down the trees and set fire 

to the houses. 

38. No : it was she that ordered it to be done. 

39. I do not know that it was she who gave the order. 

40. My uncle has been dead these forty years. 

41. I have lived here for more than twenty years. 

42. It is seventeen miles from this place to &at. 
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How far is it from this to the top of the mountaini 

How long will it be before you come back ? 

He has been fifteen years at his work. 

How many oxen are in the park ? 

And how many of them are in the stable ? 

People must have children to be able to feel for 
parents. 
. Must I not have a good deal of patience ? 

Must there not have been great misconduct some- 
where 7 

Must she not have had a great deal of property ? 

Has there not been a very long debate to-night ? 

Has there ever been a longer one 1 

There is only that which is not useful. 

I beg of you not to come ; that is, if you cannot 
get a coach. 

Are there any vineyards in this country ? 

No : there are not any that I know of. liVhat ! 
are there none ? 

It is the finest land that was ever seen ; but the 
climate is bad. 

How far do you think it is to his house, and do 
you think it will be late before we can get to it? 

It is about four miles, and, I suppose, that we 
can get to it by nine o'clock. 

Will it be dark before we can get to it ? No : 
for it is light now till past nine. 

It is very dirty since the last rain ; and it seems 

as if it would rain again before to-morrow night. 

It has been a very fine day to-day. 

Do you believe that 1 Is there any one that be- 
lieves it ? Is there any one of them who does 
not despise the man who says it 1 

Must not a man be a wretch, then, who affects to 
believe that there is any truth in it ? 

mst not dismiss this subject without a remark or 
» upon the nature of the impersonals. In my 
jlish Grammar, I contended, that Dr. Lowth, 
LiNDLET Murray, and others, were in error in 
posing; that pltiral nouna ana yronawns ought 
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never to be placed after our rr, used as an imper- 
sonsd. I gave an instance in this phrase : '^ It is tiiie 
dews and showers which make the grass grow." I 
contended that it was proper, because the verb w did 
not relate to dews and showers; but, to it, which it 
meant, if well looked into, a staie of things. Now it 
is the same in French ; for, we say, " c' est les loups 
qui tuent les moutons." I, in my Grammar, para- 
ffraph 60, contended, that though there was no visi- 
bfe noun, to which the it related ; yet, that there 
would be found to be a noun understood, if the mat- 
ter were well looked into. I took as an instance: 
" it will rain:^^ and, I said, that the full meaning was 
this : " A STATE OP THINGS Called rain will be." In 
consulting the work of Monsieur Restaut, I find it 
agreeing with me as to this matter. He takes the 
instance of, " il pleut,^^ and he says, that the full mean- 
ing is : " Quelque chose qui est la pluie est." 'Die 
utility of this explanation is great ; for, it gives you 
the reason for using nouns and pronouns in the plu- 
ral after it is, it was, it will he, and so forth ; and, to 
do a thing well with a reason is a great deal better 
than to do it well without a reason. We say, in 
English : it is they who write. Bishop Lowth says, 
that this is ?io« correct No? What will he put, then Y 
The French, however, settle the question for us ; for, 
they say c' est edx qui ecrivent : c' est les loups 
oui tuent les mouton. 



LETTER XXII. 

syntax op adjectives. 

t 

My dear Richard, 
371. I went, in the Etjrmology, very fully into 
the subject of Adjectives. You will now read what 
I there said. You will find it between paragraphs 101 
and 111, both inclusive; and you must read those 
ten over now with great care ; because, if you do 
no% you cannot vreU \m!^€c^\sxA \Xva matter now 
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obont to be addressed to you. In tliose paragraphs 
I very fully described the nature and properties 
and offices of this part of speech ; I described its 
changes for the purpose of expressing gender and 
number and comparison; I gave the rules for the 
making of these changes: and, I told you, that 
you would learn from the Syntax how to plax:e 
adjectives in sentences, which, as I then told you, 
is a matter of some importance. However, there 
are other things to attend to now besides the proper 
placing of the adjectives. 

372. You have seen, that adjectives change their 
form to express gender and number. That is all, 
however; for they have no change to express per- 
4fony tim£j case, or mode. Therefore, this is not a part 
of speech so full of difficulties as the pronoUn and 
the verb. There are two things to attend to in using 
the adjective : first, to see that it agrees in nurnber 
and gender with the noun to which it relates j and, 
next, to see that it be put in its proper place. As to 
the agreement, enough was said in the Etymology, 
except with regard to one or two particular cases, 
which I am now about to notice. The adjective is 
put in the plural, though it relate to a singular 
noun, when that noun is a noun of multitude and 
followed by a plural noun in the possessive case ; as : 

la plupaxt des dames fiirent TnalkeureuseSj 

and not 

la plupart des dames fut mdUicuretise. 

If plupart had not been followed by des dames (the 
noun m the possessive case) the adjective must have 
been in the singular : 

la plupart fut TndJiaureuse, 
and not 

la plupart fiirent mdUieureuses. 

Another of the exceptions, alluded to above, is this : 
Adjectives are put in the plural when they relate to 
more than one singular noun. To be sure ; for, two, 
or more, singulars make a plural 5 as : Richard et 
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Thomas sont malades, and not, malade. This is the 
general rule : but, when there are two singular nouns 
to which the adjective relates, and when these nouns 
have Uie same, or, nearly the same, meaning, writettf 
sometimes put the adjective in the singular. I 
merely mention this because it is a liberty that writer^ 
take; but, I do not recommend you to take it Yotf | 
may say : 

un goQt et un discemement excellent} 

but it is safer to say, 

un goCit et un diacemement exceUeru, 

As to agreement in gender, you must observe, that^ 
if there be more than one noun, to which the a^jeo' 
tive relates, and, if they be of different genders^ tJicr 
adjective must be put in the masculine; as: 
la vache et le boeuf sont bona ; and not bonnes. 

But if there be two or more nouns, one or more of 
which is feminine, and if in such a case, a feminine 
noun come immediately before the adjective, the 
adjective is, or, at least, may be, put in the feminine; 
as: 

le boeuf et la vache blanche ; and not hlancs. 

And, observe, the adjective is put in the singviar, 
too, in this case, though there are ^100 nouns going 
before it. However, as it certainly would not be 
incorrect to say, le boeuf et la vache blancsy I should 
employ that phrase instead of the other, — These ex- 
ceptions, though worthy of notice, are but mere tri- 
fles. Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of 
every thousand the adjective must agree in number 
and gender with the noun, or nouns, to whkhii 
obviously relates. 

37^. Care must, therefore, be taken to put tiie ad- 
jective in its proper place. You have, as you have 
already been taught, first to take care, that your ad- 
jective agree in gender and number with its nonn. 
The next thing is the proper place for the idjectiv& 
You are spec^mg or a cow, for instance. Yon 
want to say, in French, that she is brawn. Yon 
inow that tiije amguilLdx iraiBb«t of the a^lsetfr e 4s 
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without sns ; you know also, that the feminine of 
this adjective, is brune, there being an e to brun. 
But, you do not know where to put this adjective. 
You do not know whether it be to come before or 
after the noun v<iche. Observe, then, that adjectives 
which express colours are put after the noun ; as : 
vocAe brune. 
Also those that express nationality ; as: du drap 

Anglois. 

Also those that express shape; as : chapeau rond.. 

Also those that express the qualities or condition 

of the elements, or that relate to any natural 

productions ; as : de V eaujroide. 

Also those which end in ic, tqu^., and if; as : un 

verbe passif. 
Also those ending in able ; as : un etSit miserable. 
Also those ending in esque^ He, lUejss: une piece 

burlesque. 
Also the participles when they are used as adjec- 
tives ; as : un homme respecte, 

374. Adjectives put before the noun are all those 
of nuinher ; as : um porte, six carosses ; le prefmitr 
bourg, le secqnd village. ^Fhe Royal style indeed, 
makes Henry the Fourth, Louis the Eighteenth, and 
80 on. 

Also pronouns when they act the part of adjec^ 

tives ; as : chaque prune. 
Also the following ones, of very common use; 

beau, bon, brave, dier, chetif, grand, ^ros,jeune, 

mauvais, mechant, meiUeur, mmnUre, petit^ 

saint, vieux, vrai, 

375. When there are two adjectives used with 
the same noun, you ma^ sometimes fut them before 
the noun ; but you cannot do wrong in putting tliem 
after it. If there be more than two adjectives, they 
must follow the. noun. There are some exceptions 
to- these rules ; but these are of no importancQ: . If 
you Attend well to the above, you will, in a ffhprt 
time, place your adjectives properly. • 

376. So much for the placing o£ the adjectives. 
We have three more things to attend U^ relating.lp 

24 
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this part of speech. The first of these is, that there 
are certain adjectives, which, in French, require the 
preposition de before the next noun, pronoun^ or-inr 
Jinitive verb; as: capable de tout; capable i aUer. 
Then there are other adjectives, which require the 
preposition d before the next noun, pronoun, or in 
finitive ; as : semblable d Por. These adjectives, are, 
however, too many in number to be inserted in a 
rule. If. at any time you have a doubt about the 
matter, tne Dictionary will put you right ; for, it has 
the d, or the de, placed after those adjectives that 
require these prepositions after them. 

377. The next thing is, that, adjectives of dimen- 
sion come before the words which express the mea- 
sure, and not after those words, as ours do; as: 

Une rividre large de trois cenU A river three hundred paoei 

pat, broad. 

Une tour haute de eoizante A tower sixty feet high. 

piedi^ 

The French, however, have other modes of express- 
ing dimensions. They put the noun instead of the 
adjective ; une riviere qui a trois cents pas de largeuf. 
Thus they make use of longeur and of haiute»^ 
leaving out the adjective altogether. However, this 
is no very important matter : one Exercise of a doieD 
sentences is quite enough to prevent you from ever 
making a mistake in the use of these words of di- 
mension. 

378. Lastly comes comparison; but, that has been 
so ftiUy explained before, in the paragraphs from 
101 to 111, and again more recently in the use of 
que and moins and plus with the negatives ; that it 
'Would be, I hope, a waste of time, to say any thhig 
more upon the subject of comparison. 

EXERCISE Xin. 

1. The tower is four hundred and forty feet high. 

2. Your room is twenty feet long and ten wide. 

3. A square field and a high gate. 

4. A saucy, lazy, and foolish man. 
6. A young anafkueox^voila^vetty little dog. 
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6. He is a great deal older than she is 

7. You are not so tall as he by a great deaL 

8k They have more than six thousand acres of land. 
9. This is a very bad hat ; the worst I ever had in 
my life. 

10. This is a better day than yesterday; but this is 

cold and miserable enough. 

11. This is the worst road that I ever saw. 

12. That is the greatest rogue that exists. 

13. Have you many bottles of wine in your cellar? 

14. Give him a little wine and a few grapes. 

15. I have not much oil, but have a great many 

olives. 

16. Has he not many horses and a great deal of hay ? 

17. Give me a few nuts, and bring a little of that 

sugar. 

18. He is equally zealous in a good and in a bad cause. 

19. Sixty thousand pounds for an estate and house- 

hold goods. 

20. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

21. London, fourth of June, one thousand eight 

hundred and twenty-four. 

22. George the Fourth and Charles the Tenth reign 

at this time. 

23. I like an open enemy better than a secret one. 

24. You are unworthy of honour and distinction. 

25. He was overjoyed at seeing her arrive. 

26. They are perfectly free from blame on that 

account 

27. He is fit for any sort of business. 

28. They are given to all sorts of mischief. 

29. We are subject to a legal process for your neglect 

30. He is a man very much esteemed in that country. 
81. She is a French woman, he is an Englishman, 

she is an American woman. 
32. A French hat,an English coat, an American shoe. 
38. A black hat, a blue coat, a white shoe. 

34. White as snow, black as the chimney, heavy aa 

lead. 

35. Tou are taller than he by two inches. 

36. I do not think that he is so tall as she. 
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37. They are the most wicked of all mankind. 

38. It is the most unjust and most abominable of acts. 

It should be noticed, that there are some adjectivei, 
which have one sense when placed before the noun, 
and another sense when plftced after it; as: itn 
homme honntte, means, a civil or well-behaved man. 
But, un honnete hamme, means, an honest man. Uh 
grand hotnme means, a man of great merit; but, 
nn homme grand^ means a man of a great size. 
Une femme uage means a eensWle and modest wo- 
man; huiunesagefemmemedLVL^^mgidvjife, How-, 
ever, there are very few adjectives that vary their 
meaning thus, and you will find little difficulty in 
the use of them. It is, nevertheless, a matter not 
to be disregarded. I know of no adjectives that thus 
change their meaning, except, hon^ commun, math 
vais, brave^ certain^ cruel, furieux^ galan, gentUj 
grand, gros, honnite, pauvre, plaisant, sage, vHain. 
There are some wonls, which some persons call 
adjectives, which are indeclinable; that is, whidi 
do not change their form to express number and 
gender. But these are, in fact, adverbsj and not ad- 
jectives : they express place, time, or manner, and 
not quality or characteristic mark. 



LETTER XXIII. 

SYNTAX or VERBS. 

Mt dear Richard, 

879. This, as you have been before told, is the 
most important of all the parts of speech. There 
can, as I have observed in my English Grammar, 
be no sentence, there can be no sense in words, 
unless there be a verb, either expressed or under- 
stood. Each of the other parts of speech may, al- 
ternately, be dispensed with; but, the verb never 
can. This being the case^ vqu will, I hope, (set about 
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tiie study of this letter with an uncommon degree 
of resolution to be industrious and attentive. 

380. You must, that you may have the whole 
subject clearly before you, that you may not drop 
abruptly into the middle of it, go back to paragraph 
86, where I have described the nature and character 
ana functions of the verb, and shown how it differs 
from other parts of speech. You must then so to 
paragraph 112. and read from that to paragraph 141 
mclusive. When you have done that, and in a very 
attentive manner, cast your eye over the Conju- 

Stions ; and then come to the subject of the present 
jtter. 

381. The parts of the Grammar, which I have 
here referred to, teach you what a verb is, distin- 
guish it from other parts of speech, show you all 
itie variations of form to which it is liable, tell you 
how it changes that form to fit itself to divers cir- 
cumstances ; but, it remains for me to tell you some- 
thing about the manner of itsiw it in serUences, 
something about that concord and that government, 
which I mentioned in paragraph 247 ; something 
about when the verb is to be used in this number, 
and when in that number ; when in this person, and 
when in that ; when in this time, and when in that ; 
and, when in this mode, and when in that. I shall, 
therefore, place my matter under four h^s : first, 
The Number and Person, because they depend one 
on the other: second, Tlie THmea: third, The 
Modes : fourth, The Participles, 

382. The NUMBER AND PERSON. The verb 
must have a noun or a pronoun used with it. The 
verb speaks of an action, a feeling, or a state of be- 
ing of some person or thing. Therefore there must 
be a noun or a pronoun to express that person or 
thing. And, whatever person and number that noun 
or pronoun maybe in, the verb must be in the same 
person and number. This is what is called agree- 
ment, or concord. The ploughmen in Hampshire 
invariably say, they walks, and the like ; and it is 
▼ery curious, mat those of Norfolk and Suffolk as 

24* 
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invariably say, he walk, and the like. The illiterate 
country people in France say, fallons and fofsom. 
This is not to be expected from any person who has 
ever looked into a book ; but in writing French, we 
English people must take care, or else we shaU M 
into very gross errors of this sort. 

383. When two or more nouns, or pronouns, are 
the nominative of the same verb, the verb is in the 
plural number, though each of the nouns and pro- 
nouns be in the singular number. They are taken 
together, and thus they make a plural, and, of course, 
the verb must be in the plural ; as : 

I<e cheval, lo hone ot le cliien etoient dans V 6cnrie. 
Tlic horse, the tfost and Uie dug were in the stabla 

384. In French, as in English, two nouns or pro- 
nouns with on (or) between them, take the verb in 
the singular, because the or, Uiough it connect them 
on the paper and in speech, disjoins them in sense ; as: 

liC seiEle on 1' orjje qnl est dnns le clmmp. 
The rye or the barley that i» in the field. 

But, in French, if the conjunction be not ou^ the verb 
is generally in the plural ; as : 

Ni le sei/rle ni I'orire ne se vendent cher. 
Neither the rye nor the barley sella dear. 

Here, yon see, the verb is in the plural in French 
and in the singular in English. If there be sevend 
nouns, which are nominatives of the verb, and if 
there be one or more of them in the plural number, 
the verb must be in the plural, though some of the 
nouns may be in the singular ; as : 

I^ maitre on ses gens viendroieniAemtk\n, si. . . . 
The master or his people would come to-morrow, if . . . 

This holds good in both languages ; but, if the last 
noun be preceded by mats (but), the verb is put in 
the singular. This happens when there is no7»- 
aeulenient (not only), or some phrase of that mean- 
ing, in the former part of the sentence. It is, how- 
ever, the same in both languages, and no error can 
well happen in the constructing of such sentence& 
But, there is one difference in the two languages, 
respecting the number of the verb^ that must be 
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irefally attended to : it is this ; we, in English, 
hen we use a noun of multitude; such as crowa^ 
isembly, public, or any other, may, as we please, 
msider the noun a singular or a plural, and, oi 
>urse, we may use as relating to such noun, pro- 
3uns and verbs in the singular, or in the pJuraL 
his cannot be done in French. Whatever the noun 
. the pronoun and the verb must agree with it. 
Examples : 

ie crowd made a great noise, La foiUe feaoit on gnmd brutt. 

he public do not like that, Le public n' aime pas cela. 

hey hare raectcd it,— or } « ., ^\^*jt 
has rejected it, { •" * ^ rejecie. 

he French adhere to this even in the use of the 
ord people. They say, as we do, le peu^le; but 
ley always make the word a singular, and give it 
ngular pronouns and verbs. We, on the contranr, 
innot very well use these singulars with people^ 
lOugh we, in speaking of a nation, sometimes say, 
people. In other cases we make use of plurds 
ith the word people, and the French never do; as : 

The people are tired of being treated in tliat manner. 

Le peup.e est lals d' Stre traits de la sorte. 

They will not be treated thus much longer. 

H ne sonflfrira pas qn'on le traite long-tcros ainst 

The people have their follies ; but they are not wicked. 

Le peuple a aes follies ; mais U n'est pas mSehanL 

hus, you see, pronoun, verb, adjective ; all are in 
le singular in French, and, in English, the two for- 
ler are in the plural and the latter has no change 
\ express number. But, there are some few ex- 
3ptions to this, and these you will find particularly 
welt on in the Syntax of the relative pronoun, pa- 
igraph 316 ; and in the Syntax of the Adjective, 
Giragraph 372. You must now read both those 
eiragraphs very carefully over. I'heir contents 
3long to the numbers of verbs as well as to the 
eads under which they are placed. 
385. When there are two or more pronouns, 
hich are the nominative of the Verb, and which are 
f different persons, the nominative must agree with 
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the firat person in preference to the second, and with 
the second in preference to the third. It is, however, 
the same in English : as you and I are poor: wm 
et moi nous 9Q(iMfMM pauvres. Mark, however, the 
manner of forming these phrases in French. Yon 
see there is a pronoun more here in French than 
in English. 

Voot et mol nnu% tront i la campagne la semalne proeliaiBe^ 
You and 1 ahall go to the coimtry next week. « 

Lui, MonaieurLechamp. et mni nott« nou9 en allona, 
He, Ifr. Lechamp, and! are going away. 

Elle, vona et Totre cmcle voti« alltez voaa promener, 
Bbe and jou and your uncle were going to take a walk. 

Sentences of this sort may be turned thus : 

Nous irons i la campagne voua et moi la aemaine prochaine. 
Yous alliez voua promener, elle, vous et votre oncle. 

However, the verbs are in the plural in both langua- 
ges ; and tnat is the main thing that you have to attend 
to here. I might, in the Letter on personal pronouns, 
have spoken of tnis manner of using these pronouns ; 
but, I thought it would be best here, when I came 
to speak of the agreement between the pronoun and 
the verb. You see the additional pronoun is used 
to make all clear. Our mode of expression is not 
so unequivocal. Take an example : 

He, ahe and I have been very ill. 

We understand this very well. We are oHmMi 
mire^ that it is meant that aU three have been sick. 
But it is really not a point beyond dispute. The 
French say, therefore : 

Lui, elle et moi nous avone %t§ trfee-malades, 
He^ she and I tee have been very ilL 

And, to a certainty, this is a better mode of expres- 
sion, because it is perfectly unequivocal. 

386. You will see, that the verb is placed in the 
sentence much about in the same manner that ours 
is, when nouns are used with it ; but when pronouns 
are used, very different is the manner of placing the 
French verb, of which, indeed, you have seen instan- 
ces enough. When the verb has a noun, or nouns, 
as its nominative, its place is, as in English, after tihe 
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noun ; as : le mouton mange V herbe, P oueau vole 
dans Pair. Thus it is also in English. But, in 
both languages, when a sentence is thrown into the 
middle of the main sentence, the verb goes first ; as : 

I wQl not give it to yon, send Richard, unlefls you come after it 
Je ne vons le donnerai pas, dit Richard, i moitis que vous ne 
veoiez le chercher. 

This manner of using the verb is, in cases like this, 
the same in both languages. But, the French some- 
times put the verb before the noun when we do not. 
especially after que (whom, which or that) ana 
comme (as) : 

1^ chien que m' a vendu le garde-chaase^ 
The dog that to me has told the game-keeper. 

This is, word for word ; but we say, the dog that 
the gamekeeper has sold me. Take an example 
with comme 

Les choiuL les aspergeg et les ogoons sont gat^a, i ce que dit 

Richard. 
The eabtMiges, the asparagus and the onions are spoiled, as Richard 

telltme. 

Again, the verb is frequently put after oil (wberCi 
in which, in which place). 

La campagoe oik demeure mon ami, 

The country place where my friend lives. 

U endroit oil se eachent les renards et les loupe, 

The place lehere the foxes and wolves hide themaelvet. 

These are very common expressions with the 
French, who make wonderful use of this *e, and 
especially with the verb trouver (to find), which 
they make use of instead of etre, in innumerable 
instances; as: 

I am very well, Je me trouve fort bien. [tenant? 

How is he now 1 Comment se trouve-t^ main- 

We are very well here, Nous nous trouvons bien ici. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

1. We see such tilings as that every day. 

2. Neither threats nor money will make him cease 

complaining of it. 

3. The carpenters or the masons will finish their 

work to-morrow. 

4. He or she will pay for the dinner and the wine. 

5. It was they who said that she should go away. 
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389. The Trench hsyetvx) vast iimes. We have, 
in our past time, the do and tiie ing"; that is to say, 
the do oecome did, and, in the above example, the 
am become icas ; as : I was writing ; I did write : 
I wrote. Aye ; but the French have two distinct 
sets of words to express the past by. Look now 
again, for a moment, at the conjugation of Tuer, in 
paragraph 118. There you see, that, in what they 
call tne past imperfect tirtie, I killed, is, je tuais. and, 
in the past perfect time, I killed, is, je tuai. In the 
other persons of the verb, the change is greater : so 
great indeed as for the words to appear not to be- 
long at all to one another. Nous tuions is the past 
imperfect, and nous tuames the past perfect. Now, 
mind, each of these means we killed. 

390. Well, but as they mean the same thing, can- 
not they be used indiffere^iitly 7 Indeed they can- 
not ; for, though we express them in English by 
the same word, they have a meaning, in French, 
clearly distinct from each other. To know when 
one of them is to be employed, and when the other, 
attend very earnestly to what I am now going to 
Bay. But, first of all, let me, in an extract from a 
French history, show you how these two past times 
are used. I shall give the translation^ It is an ac- 
count of an explosion in the fortified town of Verdun 
in France. 



Le 18 Norembre, 1727, le 
moulin ik poudre, ecmatnut dans 
cette ville, sauta^^ V air, par 
la faiite, dit oh,, d' un ouvrier, 

3ui fcsoii 86cher de lia poudre 
ans une poSle. Lea effetia en 
fwfnt affrenx. La terre «• ert- 
foru^a en cet endroit de plus de 
quinze pieda : P hemisphere 
jiaTvJt tout .en, feu, et la terre 
trembla k pi as de deux lieues 
it la ronde. Cet accident abat- 
Wf de fond en comhie cinqnante 
<niaison.B dea envircKiSi Tout 



On the 18 November, 1727, 
the povd&r-mit], biHilt in this 
to WB^ , blew «p, {torn ■. the fault, 
it is sai4, of a workmai^ .^who 
was drying sonie powuer m a 
fryinff pan. The effects wcnc 
dreadfaL ^le ^rouiid- at the 
place itself waa Jorced down 
more than fifteen feet ; tl>e ho- 
misphere seemed all on £if, 
and the ground shook for more 
than two leagues round. . Thii 
accident knocked doton, from 
top to bottom, fifty houtts of 



■S® ^1?' ^y trouv^ hommies, the oeighbourhootl All who 
wmme^ .enfieuii^ ^om&fftu^uj^luere in thorn, men, womaOt 
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fui %Kmx& sous lea mines. H 
y evi aoixante-diz autres mai 
sons fort endommag^ea^ dont 
aucune n' a pu gtre habitee 
avant de Pavoir r€par6e. II y 
en etc/ d'autres encore, en grand 
nombrej dont les portesyuren^ 
arrachees de leurs ^nd!a, quoi- 
que ferm^es \ clefs et it ver- 
rou ; et tous les vitra^es de la 
ville basse furerU fracasses. 
n y evi aussi des marques de 
la violence de ce coup dans la 
ville-haute^ et dans la citadelle, 
quoiqu' eloign6e de plus de six 
cents toisesdu lieu ohle moulin 
itoU construit. Otitre les mai- 
sons bourgeoises 11 y eut trois 
^lises paroissiales, et divers 
couvents endommages consi- 
d6rablement, ainsi que I'hOpital 
general, et celui des soldats. 
Les Dames de le Congregation 
fwrent les plus maltrait^s, 
leurs dortoirs ayant ete rea- 
vers^ pendant qu'elles etoient 
\ Complies. La quantity de 
poudre qui jnit feu conaistoit 
«n quatre milliers de poudre 
fine, et six milliers de poudre 
commune. 



children, servants, were cnished 
under the ruins. There trcrc 
seventy other houses very 
much damased^ not one of 
which could De inhabited imtil 
repaired. Besides these, there 
were others in great number, 
the doors of which were torn 
from their posts^ although 
locked and bolted : and all me 
windows in the lower-town 
were smashed to pieces. There 
were also marks of the violence 
of this shock in the upper-town 
and in tlie citadeL though .at 
more than six hundred famoms 
from the spot where the mill 
stood. Besides the houses of 
the town's people, there were 
three parish churches and di- 
vers convents considerably da- 
maged, as well as the general 
hospital and that of the sol- 
diers. Tlie Nuns of the Con- 
fjregation were the most rough- 
y iiandled, their dormitories 
being shaken in while they 
were at Evening Prayers. The 
quantity of powder that took 
nre consisted of four thousand 
weight of fine, and six thou- 
sand weight of common. 

391. The verbs, you will perceive, are put in Italic 
characters. We will, when we have laid down the 
rules, see how the use of the verbs agrees with those 
rules. Monsieur Restaut has the following passage 
upon this subject. I shall translate it entire ; be- 
cause it will be useful as the ground-work of my 
observations, and because it will enable us to see 
how the above practice squares with the rules of this 
able grammarian. 

392. Monsieur Restaut says: "The pr6t6rit 
(past perfect) time, points out a thing passed, and 
passed, too, in a time no part of which remains, and 
in which we no longer are; as: je fus malade 
l'annee dernirre. It is essential to observe that we 

25 
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ought not to make use of this past time to denote 
any time, which is not farther back than the day ui 
which we are talking. So that we must not say, je 
FDs MALADE CE aiATiN. Wc must Say, j'ai ete mal- 
ade ce matin. Also we must not use the past per- 
fect in speaking of this year^ this century; nor of 
time, any part of which remains yet to pass away." 
Ta this he adds, that " the past perfect time must, 
on 7io account, be employed except as applied to a 
time abaolxUely completely passed; whereas, there 
are many cases, in which it is not a fault to use, 
instead of the past perfect, the compound of the 
present ; as : Alexandre fut le plus grand, capitmnc 
de son siecle : or, Alexandre a ete le plus grand 
capitaine dc son siecle. 

391. Now, how does this agree with the above 
passage ? Read that passage attentively, and look 
at, and compare with one another, the several verbs 
in it It is very true, that the year 1727 is wholly 
gone and past; that no part of it remains ; that we 
are no longer in it. Therefore it is very right, of 
course, to say, 

savt'a en 1* air, \ r sautoit en 1* air^ 

3* enfon^.a^ i \ si' enfo7igoii, 

parut en feu, \ and not < paroissoit en fue, 

B'y trouvoy I i s'y trouvoit, 

fut ^craso, j ^ etoient ^crase. 

This is all very right, and according to the rules of 
Monsieur Restadt, who has said, as I have just 
quoted ; and who says, with regard to the imperfect, 
that it is to be used to denote the past with regard to 
the present ; and that it designates that a thing mn 
present in a time that is now past ; as : "I WAS at 
table icken you came. My being at table is now past; 
but, this manner of using tlie verb points out, thatd 
was present when you arrived." 

394. So far all is very well ; and it is easy enough 
for you to know one case when the imperitect ought 
to be used ; namely, when we use the active parti- 
ciple and the verb to be in the past time ; I was at 
table, that is, sitting at table, when you arrived. 
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Thus you see very clearly why ^^fesoit s^cher" was 
put, instead oifit secher, in the nrst sentence of the 
above extract ; for this is the translation : 

Un ouvrier, f^ifaisoit sicker de A workman who vaJi drying 
la poiidre dans une poelc, some powder in a frying pan. 

Here is the active participle and the past time of the 
verb to be. But, in the last sentence of this passage, 
there is the verb consistoit. You cannot say was 
consisting. How will Monsieur R estaut here make 
out something that was present when another thing 
happened, which other thing is now passed also 1 
But, stop : here is another verb in the same sentence, 
and in the past perfect too. " La quantite de poudre, 
qui prit feu, consistoit en quatre milliers de poudre 
fine." Why, then, I ask, nave we prit instead of 
prenoit 1 Or, why have we consistoit instead of 
consista 1 You cannot turn consistoit into was con- 
sisting^ any more than you can turn iprit feu into 
V)a8 taking fire. The time, observe, is quite past. 
It is entirely gone. We are no longer in it. The 
verb consistoit cannot be turned into was consist" 
ing ; and yet it is in the imperfect time. 

395. The rules are, then, defective. The instruc- 
tions are not clear. The distinctions are obscurely 
stated. First it is clear enough, that the imperfect^ 
or (which is a much better word) the unfinished, 
form of the French verb, must always be used when 
we can turn the phrase into English by the active 
participle and the verb to he ; when we can turn it 
into English by the verb and our word w«erf; or, 
wben we can turn it into English by the help of any 
word, signifying the habit of doing or being; as: 

I iTflwpZan/in^ peas yesterday, je plantois des pois hiei^ 

when . . . quand ... 

i wrote to him every week, je lui ecrivoia toutea lea ae- 

maines. 

I waa in the habit of going j' avois coutume d'y aller. 

thither, 

They continued there for six ils y restoient pendant six 

years, ans. 

1 used to eat a good deal of je mangois beaucoup ds 

jmgar, aucre. 
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But, when you can discover none of these English 
marks of a demand for the imperfect^ or, unfinished^ 
form of the verb, observe this : that we sometimes 
make use of the past time of the verb, without having 
any intention to mark any time at aU ; but, to point 
out a fact ; a fact, indeed, relating to a past time, 
but the time being, nevertheless, of no importance; d&\ 

the Jews were a wicked race ; lee Juifs Stoient une m€chante 

race; 
they were ■editioas and avari- ils itoient seditieux et. avares. 
cious. 

Here, you see, is continuity. The Jews were^ and 
went on to 6e, a bad race of people ; but, here is 
nothing finished, nothing brought to a close ; and 
that mind, is necessary to justify the use of Uie past 
perfect time, 

396. Look again at the above quoted passage, and 
at the sentence before the last. There are two verbs 
in that sentence, the first in the pa^st perfect, the last 
in the past imperfect, '' Les dames ae la Congrega- 
tion ^ur^n/ les plus maltrait^es, leurs dortoirs ayant 
€i6 renvers6s pendant qu' elles etoient a CompHes." 
Here are furent and etoient in the same sentence, 
and applying to the same persons. But, if you look 
well into the matter, the reason is as clear as day- 
light. Furent relates to a matter done with^finishii^ 
completely over, and, that, too^ in a past time. But, 
in tnat same past time, the ladies were at their Com* 
plies, or Evening Prayers : elles itoient a CompUes : 
their dormitories were demolished while they were 
at Prayers. The prayers were, in the time spoken 
of, going on; but, the dormitories were done for: 

'the misfortune of the ladies was &cer. 

397. Let us take another instance. " Sedan (a town 
of France) etoit autrefois une petite Souveraint§, de 
laquelle dependoient dix-sept villages. Elle appar- 
tenoit anciennement aux archevdques de Rheims, 
un desquels V echangea avec le Roi pour Cormicy." 
Now, you see, etoit autrrfbis and appartenoit and 
dependoient all include the idea ojf continuation. 
This little district wa>8 formerly a lordship. We 
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might say, that it used to be a lordship. We might 
also say, that the villages used to depend upon it, 
and that it used to Mong to the archbishops of 
Rheims. But (and now mind) we could not say 
that one of these bishops used to exctiange it with 
the king. That was an act done, finished ; not going 
on ; not spoken of as being (in ttie past time alluded 
to) in a state of being continued. 

398. Now the matter clears up. We begin to see 
the reason for this distinction in the past times ; for, 
if you can, by a change in the ending of the verb, 
discover at once, whether an act was finished, or 
was going on, at a certain time, it is a great advan- 
tage. You can now see, I think, the reason for em- 
ploying consistoitj as mentioned in paragraph 394, 
and also for using prit in the same sentence. " La 
poudre, qui pint feu, consistoit en quartre milliers." 
Why not, said I, put consisla as well as prit ? You 
could now, I hope, tell me why ; namely because 
the taking of fire was a thing done with. The fire 
took, the mill blew up, and there was an end. The 
matter "vt^b finished in the past time alluded to. But, 
mind, the powder's consisting of such a quantity 
was a matter without any limit as to time. It had 
consisted for some time ; its consisting had been 
going on. There had been continuation in it; and, 
therefore, the writer could not say consista. Take 
two more instances, and then, I think, I may leave 
this matter. 

II V aimoU long-tempa, et \ la He loved her for a lon^ time 
fin, il I' epousOf and, at last, he mamedher, 

Hier, mii etoit dimanche, il alia Yesterday, which was Sunday, 
a 1' ^glis. he went to church. 

Here, you see again, there is continuation in the 
loving and in the Sunday; but none in the act of 
marrying nor in that of going to church. But, 

EUe 1' accosta comme il aUoU k She accosted him as he was 
V eglisee, going to church. 

Here, you see, the case is different. His going to 
eharch is here spoken of as a thing that was going 
25* 
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on at the time alluded to ; a thing that was, in that 
time, in a state of continuation. 

d&d. Thus have I, I think, made this matter clear. 
However, it is, observe, one of the ^eat dMcuUiea 
of the French language; and it is one wmchthe 
makers of grammars have taken special care to slide 
by without scarcely touching it. In granunars writ- 
tenybr French people^ to go into the matter thus mi- 
nutely is not necessary, because they are, from their 
infancy, in the habit of making use of these words in 
their two forms. But, without explanation, and 
clear explanation too, how are we to know when 
he had is to be t2 avoit^ and when it is to be i^ 6Ut ? 

400. Having now done with these two Times, let 
us speak a little of the rest. We have seen, in the 
rule of Monsieur Restaut, that the compound of 
the present time may be frequently used instead of 
the past perfect time ; and this is very common ; as: 

EUe charUa hier au eoir,— or ) ql . „__,„ i^^ „:„,i»» 
Elle a chanU hier au wir, \ ^^« ^& ^^ °»S^^ 

We do not make use of this manner of expression 
in English. We do not say, she has sung last night. 
We say, she sang last night. 

401. As to the future time, it has, in the Ety- 
mology, been explained to you, that our vnll and 
shaU^ which help to form the future time of our 
verbs, are wholly unknown in the French language, 
which, with more elegance and ease, and with less 
equivocation^ expresses, by a change in the ending 
of the verb itself, all that we express, and that we 
wish to express, by the use of these nasty little harsh- 
sounding words. Foreigners have great difficulty 
in learning when they ought to use vriU and when 
shall. Those who learn French have no such dif- 
ficulty. 

I aliaJl put my hand in my ^ 

pocket, f je mettrai la main dans ma 

I vnU put my hand in my t poche. 

pocket, / 

And thus it is always. If, however, shall is used 
to denote ohligatixm aad vM to denote determinor 
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turn, they must be answered in another way, as we 
shall see by and by ; but, as far as simply declaring, 
or stating, goes, the above is the manner of render- 
ing the English future into French. 

402. I have said, and well I may, that time must 
be present, past, ot future ; yet some grammarians 
have contnved to find, in French and English, a 
great many more times than three; or, at least, 
states of the verb which they call times. It may, 
in some languages, be necessary to make those nu- 
merous distinctions under the name of times. In 
French and English, it is not only unnecessary ; 
but, it produces great confusion and tends greatly 
to bewilder and disgust the learner, whether of Eng- 
lish or of French. I will give you an instance of 
this, and will keep to our old verb Tuer. 

je tue, preaentf I kill. 

le tuoia, past impe^ect, > j ^^ 

je tuai, past perfecty 5 

je-tuerai, juturCj I shall kill. 

y ai tu^ the past indejlnite^ I have killed. 

i»avoiatu€, th£ mare perfect, hhadlrillwl 

J»eu8 tug, the past perfect anteruxr, J ^ "*° *"^®*'- 

2^a,\iTa,i t\i€i the future anterior, I shall have killed. 

It is in the grammar of Monsieur de Levizac that I 
find these pretty names given to times. The two 
forms for the past times are, as we have seen, ne- 
cessary in French, and they must, of course, have 
two nam^s. But, of what use are the four names 
here placed under the line 7 What are these times, 
after all, more than those above the line 7 Above 
the line, you have the changes in tuer to mark the 
four times ; and, below the line, you have the changes 
in AVOIR to mark the same four times. If, indeed, 
TUER changed its form here eight times instead of 
four, it would be necessary to have eight names to 
distinguish them by. But, as it is, the four addi- 
tional names only serve to puzzle, retard, and dis- 
gust the scholar. 
403. In paragraphs from 125 to 128 1 have fully 
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explained the offices of avoir and etre, as auxiliary 
verbs. When they are used with the verb, the se- 
veral times are said to be compound, which they 
are, because they consist of more than one thing ; 
thus : I have kiUed is the compound of the present 
time ; because have belongs to one verb and killed 
to another. Why, then, not call these times, the 
compound of the present^ of the past^ and or the 
future 7 

I have killed, f ai tu^ 

I had killed, f avoia, or j' eus tu(.^ 

I shall have killed, j' aurai UiL 

It is, you see, the verb to have, used in all its times 
with the passive participle of the principal verb 
{tuer) coming after it. It is, in fact, a mere conju- 
gation of the verb to have with that participle alwajrs 
coming after it 

404. But, as you have seen, in paragraph 132, the 
compound tim,es are formed with etre and not with 
avoir when the verb is reflected. And, observe also, 
that ei€y the passive participle of etre, is, as in Eng- 
lish, sometimes, and very frequently, used along 
with avoir and tne passive participle of the principi 
verb; as: j'ai ete tue. I have been kill^. This 
may be called the compound of the passive : that is 
alL The verb avoir is conjugated throughout all 
its times, and the two passive participles come after 
it. Now, let us see an instance of each of these that 
I have been speaking of in the three foregoing 
paragraphs. 

I kill, je tue. 

I killed. je tuois ; or tua. 

I ahall kill, je tuerai. 

I have killed, j' ai tu€. 

I had killed, j* avois, or J' eua^ tu6. 

I ahall have killed, j' aurai tu& ^ 

I have been killed, j' ai et6 tu^. 

I had been killed, j* avoia, or j' eui^ 6t5 tuf. 

I ahall have been killed, j' aurai €x^ tue. 
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406. As to the times of the Subjunctive Mode, all that 
has here been said holds good with regard to them. 
Time is always present, past, or future ; and, there 
can be no need of imagining other times, and giving 
names to them. When the times are compound ; 
that is to say, when avoir, or (in reflected verbs), 
itre, comes into use, you are to take it, and conju- 
gate it, instead of the principal verb, the passive 
participle of which you are to add all the way 
through, as you see it done in the six last of the 
nine examples just given you. But, mind, you are 
to conjugate the compound times with itre, instead 
of avoir, in a few neuter verbs as well as in all the 
reflected verbs. These neuter verbs are, accourir, 
aUer, aborder, arriver, choir, decider, descendre, de- 
venir, entrer, nionier, mourir, naitre, ipartir, re- 
toumer, revenir, sortir, torriber, venir. Thus, you 
must say, je suia entre dans la chambre \ and not, 
fai entre dans la chambre. 

406. I shall conclude my remarks on the times of 
verbs by noticing some little peculiarities in the use 
of the French times. I have already noticed, that, 
in French, the compound of the present is very fre- 
quently employed instead of the past perfect ; and 
even instead of the future; as : 

aveZ'VOxiB hitntJaiJiiu ? wQl you Boon have done 7 

We cannot choose thus in English. We cannot 
say. / have dined with him yesterday. When we 
make use of the compound of the present it must 
relate to some portion of time not completely passed. 
The French may say, la recolte fut bonne Pannfee 
derniere, or, a etc bonne ; but we must say, the crop 
tra« good. But, on the other hand, we can apply 
the past time to a period not ended ; as : she 'VMia 
here this morning. Whereas, as we have seen, the 
French cannot apply their past time to a period not 
ended. 

407. When there is no time at all specified, or 
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cared about, we can, in both languages, make use 
of the compound of the present ; as : 

We have seen evil enough, Nous avons vu assez de mal 

The reason is, that in our lives, in our time, in our 
day, or something denoting a period not passed, is 
understood ; as : he has rSid much \ W.alu beau- 
coup. But, in this respect the two languages are 
very nearly alike. 

406. There is one thing more to point out, but it 
is of importance. The French frequently make use 
of the present of the verb Hre instead of the com- 
pound of avoir and ttre. 

n y a un mois que le vent eat It is a month that the wind if 

il P Est, in the EasL 

Elle est depuis plus d*un mois She is more than a month 

hors de chez elle, from home, 

n y a plus d'un an que je It is more than a year that I 

suis malade. am sick. 

Je suia (kpuis diz jours en I am ten days on my journey. 

route, 

This is a word for word translation as nearly as I 
can well make it. Now, we never express ourselves 
thus. We say, 

The wind has been in the East for a month. 
She has been more than a month from home. 
I have been sick more than a year. 
I have been ten days on my journey. 

The French may use the same form, and they fre- 
quently do ; as : H y a un mois que le vent a ete a 
PEst ; ]*ai He malade il y a plus d'un an. 

EXERCISE XV. 

1. The guide who conducted the observer, from 

whom I had the description, told him that, 
sometime before the war which closed with 
the peace of Ryswick, having guided the 
Germans to this spot, they found it covered 
with snow. 

2. The palace was a temple, dedicated to the tu- 

telary gods. Its form was oblong, and it had 
£ight colnmxift on each side longwise, and four 
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along edch end, which made up the number 
of twenty^four ; of which eight remained, 
when they were taken down in order to 
enlarge the castle. 

3. The fountain which is called d' Andege sends 

forth so large a quantity of water, that it 
forms a rivulet, very useful to the tanners 
who live in the suburbs. 

4. Do you study well, and do you not neglect any 

part of your duty. 

5. When he has finished building his house, he will 

go to the country. 

6. When she goes to town she will find a great 

many friends very glad to see her. 

7. Every thing is to be done that can be done for 

him. 

8. He has been very ill-used by those who owed 

him a great deal. 

9. She was very sick ; she suffered exceedingly. 

They did all they could to comfort her, 

10. He has been to the church. 

11. She fell from the top of the house* 

12. They went away last year. 

13. We have not been to see the play. 

14. He went to bed at ten o'clock last night. 

15. He had gone to bed earlier. 

16. They rise early. 

17. We rose every morning at four o'clock. 

18. You ought to rise much earlier than you da 

409. THE MODES. Now, though you, at the 
beginning of this letter ; that is to sayj at the begin- 
ning of your study of the Syntax of Verbs ; though 
you read throughout, the Etymology of verbs, yet, 
these Modes are a matter of so much importance, 
that you must, once more, read paragraphs 116 ana 
117 ; and read them, too, with very great attention. 

410. As I have there observed, the modes would 
be a matter of less consequence if the French verbs 
did not change their farm in order to accommodate 
themselves to the different modes \ or, at leasts if 
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this never were the case ; but, as you wfll find, it is 
almost always the case. In English we say, I make, 
I must make ; but, in French, we must say, jefais^ 
il faut que je fasse, . Ours is rnake in both cases : 
but, in French, it is fais, in one case, and fosse in 
the other. If you were, in translating / maJce, to 
say, je fosse; or, in translating, I must make, to say, 
il faut que je/a?*, French people would hardly un- 
derstand you. They might guess at your meaning ; 
but that would be all. They would not laugh out- 
right at you, as we generally do at French people 
when they speak broken English ; but, they would 
laugh to themselves. This is, then, an afi&ir of great 
consequence. 

411. You have just read (in paragraph 116) a 
description of the four modes. I need not, if you 
have read that paragraph and the next, describe 
those Modes again. What I have now to do is, to 
teach you when the one is employed and when the 
other. The Infinitive, as being the root of the 
verb, stands first in the conjugations ; but, I shall 
speak of it last. I shall take the other three in their 
due order ; the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the 
Imperative. 

412. But, before I speak of the manner of using 
these modes, let me again caution you, not to lool 
upon the signs of our verbs, cw you see them placed 
in the conjugations ; let me caution you, not to look 
upon those signs, I mean, sJiould, covld, would, may, 
and might, as being to be translated upon all occa- 
sions 09 you see them translated in the conjugations, 
I have, indeed, in these conjugations, put oiSy shall, 
may, should, and might, for want of room for the 
others. The danger is, that, seeing shotUd, for in- 
stance, placed against a certain time in a certain 
mode, you will conclude, that our should must 
always be translated in that manner. This is not 
the. case ; and therefore, you must take care not to 
adopt this notion of the matter. It was necessary 
to place some signs before our verbs in the conju- 
gations: those wYiYch. I have there placed, do, in 
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€ertain cases, answer, with their verb, to the verb 
against which they are placed : but, irind, they do 
not thus answer in all cases ; and this you must 
take care not to forget. 

413. We are to begin now with the Indicative 
Mode. As you have before been told, it simply 
indicates or declares, as its name imports. It does 
not express an action or state of being, which is 
dependent on any other action or state of being. It 
is the unconditional state of the verb affirming or 
den3ring, without, as our saying is, " any of your 
ifs and ands ;" as : 

I groto London, je vaU iL Londreo. 

I do not go to London, je ne vaia pas i Londres. 

These verbs are in the indicative : but, if there be a 
dependance, a condition, a something stdjoined, the 
verb is in the subjunctive, as : — 

il imnorte que JaiUe it Lon- it is of consequence for me to 
ores, go to London. 

ilimporte que je n' atZZepas it iBoi consequence for me not 
a Londres^ to go to London. 

Here you see, is a consequence attached to the thing 
expressed by the verb. There is something sub- 
joined, or joined on, to the simple act of going, or 
not going, to London. Accordingly, you see that 
the verb changes its form. Aller ho go) is, you 
know, an irregtdar verb. Look at the coi^jugation 
of it in paragraph 203. You there see that vais is 
the first person singular of the Indicative ; and that 
ailie is the first person singular of the Subjunctive. 
There are, perhaps, a hundred verbs in the Indica 
tive for one in the Subjunctive. The infinitive is 
attend^ with little difficulty, and the imperative 
wiUi less. The great thing, then, as to the Modes, 
is to know when we ought to put the verb in the 
«abjimctive. The indicative may be said to be the 
rule, and the subjunctive the exception. The ex- 
ception, is, however, very extensive : but, there are 
rules relating to it, and those rules we are now going 
to see. In English we have no change, or very 
little, in the form of the verb to distinguish the sub- 
28 
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junctive from the indicative : but, if we had, the 
guide would not be perfect : for it is not alwa3rs that 
a French verb in the subjunctive is properly tranf- 
lated by an English verb in the same Mode. 

414. The subjunctive must always be used after 
certain conjunctions^ which are said to govern that 
mode. But, first of all, it is best to seek for 
some principle ; for, even if we -fall short of per- 
fection in prmciple, the very effort does something 
for us. We have seen that the subjunctive is used 
where there is dependance on some other act or 
state of being. It is also used generally when fxii- 
sion, desire, or strong feeling is expressed ; as : je 
vetu: qu' il s'en aille : I wish him to go away ; or, 
literally, I will that he himself from this go. Verbs 
also denoting joy, sorrow, doubt, fear, suspicioa, 

Permission and prohibition, take the subjunctive, 
iut, to teach you every verb which requires the next 
verb to be in the subjunctive would be to usurp the 
office of the dictionary-maker, seeing that the dic- 
tionary tells you when the verb requires the sub- 
junctive after it. If you look for the verb permettre, 
for instance, you will find that it is noted as govern- 
ing the subjunctive. This verb causes the one that 
follows it to be in the subjunctive ; as : permettez 
que je vous le disse: permit me to tdl it you. If 
this last verb, dire, tell, were in the indicative, it 
would be dis ; but being in the subjunctive, it is 
dise. Now, observe : 

V0U8 savez que je le dts, you krurw that I say \t^ 

vous permettez oue je le disse, you permit me to say it, 

vouBJurez qu'elle le fait, you swear that she aoes it 

▼ous desirez qu'elle le/dsse, you desire that she may do it 

Here, you see, are dis and dise, font, &itd fosse, only 
because savez oxidjurez govern the indicative, and 
permettez and desirez the subjunctive. You see, 
too, that there is a twisting in our English. We da 
not say after permit and desire what we say aAer 
know and swear. After desire we have a t&bI sub- 
junctive ; may do. 
.415. However^the dictionary must be resorted |o 
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here. When you are going to use a verb (until you 
know them all), look to see whether it govern the 
subjunctive. If it do, the verb which it so governs 
must be put in the subjunctive mode. 

416. The subjunctive mode has, in almost every 
instance, que before it. Sometimes it has qui ; but 
i^ot often. However, the use of these words is not 
confined to this mode by any means ; so that you 
are not to suppose, that a verb is in the subjunctive 
merely because it may have que or qui before it. 

417. The French subjunctive, in the present time, 
is very often used to answer to the English future of 
the indicative ; as : 

Craignez-vous qu'elle ne Do you fear that she will die 7 

fMUTtl 

Croyez-vouB qu'elle \tfa»8e ? Do you believe that she will do it? 
Penaez-vous qu*il viemu? Do you think that he will come? 

A great deal of attention, and a great deal of writing, 
will very soon put you in possession of a knowledge 
of this matter. You see, that there is, in all these 
cases, more or less of uncertainty^ of doubt, of fear, 
of something creating a dependance of one verb 
upon the other. Still, however, always remember, 
^at, if you have any doubt, the safe way is to look 
into the dictionary for the verb which is to govern 
in the sentence. After all, there must, as to the ex- 
amples just given, be something left to be acquired 
by experience, by the habit of reading, writing and 
speaking ; for, while you may say, and, indeed, must 
say, croyez vous qu'elle le fasse ; you must, if the 
first verb be in anytime but the present or the future 
of the indicative, put the second verb in the past per- 
fect of the subjunctive ; as : 

Croyiez-voiiB qu'elle le^t/^ 

and not 

Oroytear-vouB qu'elle lejiuse. 

Because croyiez is not in the present^ nor in theyk- 
ture^ of the indicative. There are certain pronouns 
and conjunctions, which with que after them, govern 
the Subjunctive mode. The pronouns are, quelque, 
qwnque and quda-que^ when these words bear the 
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sense of ^^katsoever^ whatever ^ or, however. This 
mode is used also after si, when it answers t<;^ our 
if J and also after si when si means so^ or so much 
oj, or, when si has any such comparative meaning 
and when it is followed by que. 

Quelque riches qii'elLes soyentf However rich they may be. 
Qiioique voua scn/ez riche, Though you may be rich. 

Quels-que soyent les voya- Whoever the travellerg may be. 

geura, 
QuelqueB arbres qu'on jmisae Whatever trees they may liave. 

avoir, 
Quelque vieille qu'elleyii^ However old she might be^ 
Quoiqu'il en soi^ However it may be ; or>beita» 

it may. 
Quelles-que ytiAseni ees soBurtr, Whatever hif sisters might be. 
Quoiqu'ou en discy il en mourra, Whatever people may say, he 

will die of it. 
Si vouB y allez et que vous y If you go there and remain 

restieZf there. 

Elle n'est pas si prudente qu' She is not so prudent that die 

elle nefaaae jamais de faute, never commits a fi&ult. 
Us n*6toient pas si g6uereux qu' They were not so generous that. 

ils donassent tout leur bien, they gave all their property. 

418. There are certain Adjectives, which, with U 
est (impersonal) before them, require the subjunc- 
tive mode after them ; or, as it is called, they govern 
the subjunctive mode. I do not like to insert lists 
of words : it is the business of the dictionary to do 
that. But, as the dictionary does not always place 
against these Adjectives the fact that they, with il 
est before them, govern the subjunctive, I shall in- 
sert these Adjectives here. They are as follows : 



agr^able, 

ai8^ 

affligeant, 

ik propos, 

bienseant, 

beau, 

chagrinant, 

cruel, 

expedient, 

dangereux, 

difficile, 

divertissant, 

doux, 

douloureux 



dur, 

disgracieux, 

ennuyeux, 

^tonnant, 

facile, 

fichew^ 

glorieu::^ 

gracieux^ 

heureux, 

honteux, 

important, 

impossible, 

inaifiiSrent, 



mjuste, 

juste, 

malheureux, 

mal-ais^, 

mieux (with vaut before it)i 

mortiiiant, 

n^cesaair^ 

possible, 

plaiaant, 

sensible, 

surprenant, 

tric^ 

villain. 
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These must have the H est before them to make 
^ tiiem require the subjunctive after them. Some of 
them may always have c^est instead of U est ; for, 
you may say, ii est impossible qu'il aille : or, c^est 
mnpossible ; but at any rate, you can always use 
&e8t, if you employ the word choose; as: 

il est possible que cela soit, > it is possible that that 

que celasoitc'est line chose possible, $ maybe. 

When I say, the Impersonal il est, I mean il with 
some part of the verb etre. It may be il est, or U 
etoit, or il sera, as we have seen in the Letter on 
Impersonal verbs. You know this already ; but, it 
is not amiss to remind you of it. We, in English, 
do not use this manner of expression, except with 
some of these adjectives ; or, rather with our own 
adjectives that answer to these. We say, it is pos- 
sible that that may be ; but, we do not say, it is 
shameful that that Tnay he. In this case we may 
say shotdd he. It is therefore necessary to attend to 
the above rule. Write this list of adjectives down 
ten or twenty times, and you will seldom forget 
them afterwards. To fix a thing well in the memo- 
ry, there is nothing equal to the putting of it into 
writing. 

419. But, besides these Adjectives, there are cer- 
tain nouns and conjunctions which also govern the 
subjunctive mode. They, like the adjectives, all 
have a meaning that makes us perceive, that there 
is a dependance of one act, or state of being, on 
another act, or state of being. The nouns are bien- 
seance, necessite. These tjie the il est also ; and 
they take the article : d? une necessite, de la hten- 
seance. Then there are moyen, h onneur, deshonneur, 
hont, gloire, with the article before them preceded 
hyily a ; as ; il n'y a pas moyen qu' eMefa^se cela. 

420. You have seen instances enough already of 
il/aut requiring the subjunctive mode. Importer is 
a verb, which means to signify, or, to he of conse- 
quence^ or, as we say, sometimes, to matter. To 
signify is, in French, signifier; but they do not use 

20* 
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this verb very often to answer to our «<^l^. They 
do not employ it commonly to express matterir^^ 
or being' of cxmaetmence. They use the verb favre^ 
in some cases, ana the verb importer^ in others ; and 
in this case, importer requires the subjunctive after 
it ; as : il importoit qu'ils leJUserU, and not qu'ilsle 
Jirent, 

ilimportequevou8«oyezaobre, it is of consequence that jou 

should be sober, 
il importe que nous ayons du it is of consequence that ws 
pain. ahould have bread. ^ , 

This verb importer, when used with il before it, is 
of gpreat use in French. No expression in the whole 
language is more common than n'importb ; and this 
answers to our no matter. This word importer is, 
mind, a verb, which is used in all its time^ like 
another verb ; but, we are now speaking of it in its 
capacity of Impersonal^ used with qiie after it, and 
govemmg the subjunctive mode. 

il importe qu'elle vienne^ It is of consequence that she 

ahxnddcome, 
il n' importoit pas qu'ils vin^ It was of no consequence wA^ 

senty ther they came or not, 

importe-t-il qu' il aille ? Is itof any consequence whether 

he go or not 7 
il n' importe pas que nous al- Is it of no consequence whether 

lions, we go or not ^ 

' qu' importe cela ? ^ Of what consequence is that 1 or 

ou > what matters that? or what 

qu* est-ce que cela/ati? j signifies that? 

These two last examples do not belong, properly, to 
our present subject, because they do not include a 
subjunctive ; but having this word tmpor/er in hand 
and knowing how much it is in use, it was right to 
dwell thus upon it. The phrases of no consequenx^ 
do not signify, is no matter, what signifies 7 are, as 
you know, of very common use in English. Those 
phrases which answer to them must, of course^ be 
of very common use in French ; and, therefore, it is 
of very great importance, it is absolutely necessarjTj 
for you to learn how these phrases are expressed in 
French. The French have, as well as we, the nouns 
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consequence and matter and the verb to signify: 
and they write them thus: consiquence, mcUtere, 
signifieT, We are, therefore, apt to (and indeed, 
we ^pra3rs do it till we learn better) use the words 
consequencey maiter, and signify in French, in these 
esises 5 and this is a very great error. A few ex- 
amples will make this matter plain to you, and will, 
t hope, prevent you from making, in such cases, 
literal translations of the flnglish into French. 

That ifl of no conaequence, Cela n'est de point de conse- 
quence. 
TiuLt does not signify, Cela ne signifie pas. 

^niat is no matter, Cela n'eat point de mati^re. 

What does that signify 7 Qu'est-ce que cela cignifie 7 

This is a literal translation as nearly as possible ; 
and a Frenchman would certainly not comprehend 
you. He might guess at the meaning ; but that 
would be all. The fourth French phrase is, indeed, 
.good French ; but it does not mean what it is here 
intended to mean. The French verb, signifier, 
though it sometimes answers to our verb signify ^ 
does not answer to it in this sense. <t In English sig- 
nify has two meanings ; one is, to mean, and the 
other, to he of consequence ; and it is not used in 
this latter sense in French. Therefore, Qu'est-ce 
que cela signifie 7 means what does that mean 7 and 
not, what does that signify 7 Now, then, let us see : 

That is of no consequence, Cela n' importe en rien. 

That does not signify, Cela n' importe pas. 

That is no matter, Cela n' importe pas. 

What does that signify 1 Q,u* est-ce que cela importe ? 

Does it signify 1 Importe-t-il 1 

Does it much matter? Importe-t-il beaucoup. 

Tliat did not signify much, Cela n' importoit pas beaucoup. 

Observe, that the verb faire (which is a great actor 
in French) may, in many such cases be used instead 
of importer : as : cela ne fait rien. There are 
some little differences in the use of the two ; but, 
Jaire is more familiar than importer. But, mind 
(and this brings us back to our subject) ilfait does 
not govern the subjimctive ; nor is the vetbfaire 
one of those which require the subjunctive afier it. 
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421. The verb conyenir, when h is used as an 
impersonal, requires the subjunctive after it This 
verb means to fit, to suit, to become, in short, to be 
convenient. It is a verb of great use, as ours are 
which answer to it. 

it is fitting for that to be done, il convient que cela soil &it 

it suits for him to go, il convient qu'il atZZe. 

it becomes them to be cha- il convient qu^ls soieni cha- 
ritable, ritables. 

You see, here, that we, after o\a fitting, suits, and 
becomes, use our infinitives, to be and to go. The 
same may be done in French when there is a noun 
or pronoun the actor in the phrase : as : 

it suits him to go thither, il lui convient d'y dUer, 

it becomes them to be cha- il leur convient d? Stre cha- 
ritable, ritables. 

When, however, one of these forms ought to be 
used, and when the other, can be taught only by 
practice ; but you have the consolation to know, that 
constant practice, diligent use of the pen, will very 
soon teach it : 

There are no means of my > II n' y a pas moyen que j'y aflk. 
going thither, ) Je n' ai pas le moyen cP y aMtr, 

422. The Conjunctions, mentioned at the begin- 
ning of paragraph 419, as governing the subjunc- 
tive mode, are thirty-seven in number, and are these 
which follow : 

Afin que except^ que 

avant que hormis que 

)l la bonne heure que hors que 

au cas que loin que 

)l moins que malgr6 que 

Il condition aue moyennant que 

)l Dieu ne plaise que non que 

bien que non pas que 

bien entendu que nonobstant que 

bien loin que pour que 

» ce n' est pas que pos6 le cas que 

de peur que pourvu que 

de cralnte que pour peu que 

Dieu veuille que plaise, or plut^ | Dieu que 

encore que quoique 

en cas que Qans que 
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{ue si ce n' e«t que 

oaS que si tant est que 

i' )l ce que tant b* en mut que. 

) are some conjunctions which govern the in- 
ve mode, and some that govern the infinitive ; 
you place the above list well in your memory, 
'ill very soon cease to confound the modes, as 
i they are governed by Conjunctions. The 
mctions that govern the subjunctive have 
's que after them ; but as there are some Con- 
ons which have que after them, and which 
n the indicative mode, mistakes will happen if 

not take great care. For instance : 

28 qu'il atUCf in case he go, 

itot qu' il vo, as soon as he goes. 

Tins que nous soyons^ except that we may be. 

ue nous seronsj as soon as we shall be. 

see, here, that the two conjunctions, that I 
:aken from the above list, have the verbs in the 
active mode. Look at the conjugation of aUer 
f itre. The act, in the first of the two ex- 
is, is to go. The actor is the third person in 
nstances. Yet, in one case, the verb is atUey 

1 the other it is va ; and this is only because 
f the verbs has au cas que before it, and the 
aussitdt que. It would be useless to ^ve a list 
J conjunctions which govern the indicative ; 
se all the conjunctions which govern the subh- 
ve have que^ and all which have que before 
and which are not in the above list of thirty- 
, govern the indicative. Fix, therefore, the 

thirty-seven, well in your memory ; or, rather, 
ihem familiar to your eye, and you will never 
mistakes respecting them. Let us take a few 
pies relating to those conjunctions and their 
nment of modes. 

»09e that they did it, suppose qu* ils le^fissent. 

ided that they did i^ pourvu qu' ilaleJlaaeTU, 

SB they did it, a moins qu» ils leJUaeiU, 

hat they did it, non qu' ils lefissent. 



i 
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When they did it, lorequ'lls lefaiaoieni^ ar^Jatni* 

even as they did i^ de mdme qu' ila leJaisotenL 

because they did it, II cause qu' ils lejaisoient, 

besides that they did it, outre qu' ils lejuisoient. 

the moment they did it, au moment qu' ila le/dimaU. 

Thus, you see, while it is always did in English, it 
is, in French, fissent above the line, and faisoient 
under the line. This difference is occasioned solely 
by the conjunctions. There is, you see, a very 
striking difference, between the form of the one ana 
that of the other ; and, the sound is very different 
also. It might have been Jirent instead of faisoient^ 
the one being, as you know, the perfect and the 
other the imperfect of the indicative ; bat, neither 
bears much resemblance to Jissent, It is, then, of 
great importance to have well fixed in your mind the 
conjunctions that require, or govern, the subjunctive. 
There are but thirty-seven of them. Write them 
over and over till they become very familiar to your 
eye ; and then you will have only to bear in mind, 
that aU other conjunctions followed by qtie govern 
the indicative ; and that these thirty-seven are all 
the conjunctions that govern the subjunctive. 

423. The subjunctive is used after quiy when qui 
comes after an adjective in the superlative degree, 
or after a negative ; as : 

le plus joli jardin qu? il y aU dans ce pays-liU 

and not 

U plus joli jardin ^u' il y a dans ce pay»-12L 

It is the qui^ observe, coming after le plus, that de- 
mands the subjunctive of the verb. If there were 
no qui, or, if there were qui without the leplus, the 
indicative would be used. Let us take an example 
of the three. 

la plus jolie fille ow' il y ait the prettiest girl that there ifl 
dans cette ville, in this town. 

la phis jolie fille est dans cette the prettiest girl is in this town, 
ville, 

la jolie fille ^i est dans cette the pretty girl that is in this 
ville, town. 

It iS; you perceive, the superlative and the qui to- 
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gether that require the subjunctive to follow. Not 
only qui, however, but any other relative pronoun 
proceeding from qui, if such relative come between 
verbs, expressing desire or necessity. But, first, let 
us take an example of the effect which the negative 
has upon the mode in this case. 

il n' y a pas d* homme qui soil there is no man who is more 

plus estimS^ que lui, esteemed than he. 

il y a un homme qui est plus there is a man who ie more 

estim6 que lui, esteemed than he. 

je ne vois pas de fleurs qui sov- I see no flowers which are finer 

ent plus belles que celles-li^ than those, 

je vois des fleurs qui sont plus I see flowers which are more 

belles que celles-ci, gay than these. 

These examples make the matter plain so far. 
They show you, that it is the negative, which re- 
quires the subjunctive, and which causes you to 
have, in the first examples, soit, while in the se- 
cond, you have est, though both are in the present 
time and both in the third person singular, and 
though both are translated into English by is. The 
same remark applies to the third and fourth ex- 
amples, except that they are in the plural instead of 
the singular. Here you have soient in one case and 
8(mt in the other, though both are translated into 
English by are. But, as I noticed above, any rela- 
tive pronoun, proceeding from qui, if such relative 
come between two verbs, and if it relate to a person 
or thing that is desired, wanted, or wished for, re- 
quires the subjunctive ; as : 

I want a servant who is in- ilToe faut un domestique qui 

dustrious, soU lahorieux. 

find me a house that is large trouvezmoiune maison quisoii 

and convenient, grande et commode. 

I wish to have a meadow that je veux un prg que vous troUf 

you think good, and that viez bon, et qui soit ^ 

IS to be solc^ vendre. 

However, if qui or que do not relate to a person or 
thing that is desired, wanted, or wished for ; then 
the subjunctive is not used ; as : je n' aime pas un 
domestique qui fait son devoir k contre-coeur. But 
let us take an example or two more. 
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I want a garden iDhieh is well- j* ai beaoin d' (or je veuz) u& 

situated, jardin q%U wU bien situ^ 

he has a garden vhich is full il a un jardin out eat plein (kr 

of weeds, mauvaises nerbes. 

tell me, said she, of a hus- parlez-moi, dit-elle, d*un maw 

band who is young and qui mdt jeune et joli, ^ 

handsome and rich at the riohe en mftme tempa 

same time, 

I despise a man who is no- je m^prise V homme qui n' esC I 

thmg but rich, que riche. 

I wish to have some flowers je voudrais quelques fleurs dr 

that you have in your celles que tous avez danr- 

badceL votre panier. 

I have seen some flowers that j' ai vu des fleurs que voiv 

you have in your basket, avez dans votre panier. 

You see, when the qui or que : that is, the who or 
whom^ or vohich, relate to a person or thing that i» 
desired^ or wished for, or for the having of which^ 
or the existing of which there is necessity, want, 
or need ; then the verb tliat follows must be in the 
subjunctive ; otherwise not. This is, I think, made 
quite clear by the above examples. 

424. It now remains for me to speak, as f^ tf 
the subjunctive mode is concerned, of the different 
times of the subjunctive. There is a present, a past 
imperfect, and a past perfect. Now, mark : whra 
the verb which goes before the subjunctive is in the 
present^ or in the future^ of the indicative ; then the 
present time of the subjunctive must be used : as : 

je tUsire qu' il vUmne^ I desire that he may come, 

je desirerai qu' il vienne^ I shall desire that he may come. 

But when the governing verb is in any time other 
than the present or the future of the indicative ; 
then the subjunctive verb must be in the past 
perfect ; as : 

je d^sirois qu' il v?n/, I desired that he VM^ht come. 

^e d^sirai qu' il vtnty I desired that he might come. 

j' ai d^sir€ qu' il vsn/, I have desired that he fMght come, 

y avois d^sirg qu' il vint^ I had desired that he might come. 

You see it is vienne after the present and the fhtore 
of the indicative, and vint after the past times and 
alter the compound times. 
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425. We have might come in these examples; 
but, it is not always that this translation takes place, 
tn the conjugations, you find, you may be, put 
igainst V0U8 soyez. But, though you may be is, in 
tome cases, the translation of votes soyez, it is far 
indeed from being always such : now mind ; for 
;his is a very important matter. We have good 
use for one of our subjunctives here, in order to 
say, "il importe que vous fassiez la plus grande 
ittention a ce que je dis" : 

J d€aire que vous soyez puni, he desires that you may he 

punished. 

.1 convient que vous soyez puni, it is proper that you ahovld he 

punished. 

rhat is enough ! Here is soyez translated by may 
be and, in the next line, by should be. Some gram- 
marians say, that should does not belong to the sub- 
junctive. Yet we here see it answering to soyez. In 
short, our signs wiU, shall, should, would, could, 
may and might, cannot be reduced to any thing 
Qke a comparison with the different terminations of 
the French verbs. These signs, besides helping to 
allow the time, have meanings which the endings 
of -^the French verbs have nothing at all to do with. 
The should, for instance, in the last of the above 
examples, has in it something of the meaning of 
ought. The French verbs do not answer to these 
signs, except in part. To answer to these signs, 
the French have prnncipal verbs ; of which I shall 
s^eak by-and-by. Whfit I wish to do here, is, to 
caution you against supposing that might, should, 
and the rest of those words, are always translated 
into French in the same manner. Take another 
instance : 

de peur que cela ne soit, for fear that that should be, 

je flouhaite que cela sotY, I wish that that may be, 

le voudrais qu' il tint, I wish that he would come. 

je Bouhaite qu* il vienne, I wish that he may eome. 

Here, in these two last examples there are the 
vxmld and the may, in English, to answer to the 
French vienne. The truth is, that, besides express- 
!S7 
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ing the wish of the party speaking, the wotdd ex- 
presses the poir^ to act in the person who is wished 
to come, while may simply expresses the wish that 
he may come. 

426. There is one instance where the subjunc- 
tive is used without either verb or conjunction to 
govern it. This is in the case of the verb savoir, 
which, in the first person singular, and when it has 
a negative, takes the subjunctive instead of the indi- 
cative form ; as : je ne sache pas, instead of, je ne 
sais pas. But there must be a ne/^aiive^ mind, or 
else the rule does not hold good. 

427. So much for the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive modes. I observed before, that the far greater 
part of the verbs, or rather, forms of verbs, are in- 
dicative. You may sometimes read whole pages 
of print without meeting with a verb in the sub- 
junctive. But, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
necessity to learn this part of the grammar weU, 
in order to become a French scholar ; for, observe, 
to say il faut que je vats is broken French. It is 
as bad and as broken as / must went, would be in 
English. The modes embrace some very abstruse 
matter ; but, if there were no difficulties to over- 
come, there would be no honour and no pleasure 
in the acquisition. 

428. THE IMPERATIVE MODE. This will 
give us but little trouble. It has been fully explain- 
ed in the Etymology. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times. It is simply the verb, 
in its present indicative time, uttered, or addressed 
to the second persons singular and plursJ, and, in 
the first person plural and the third persons of 
both numbers, it is the verb in the present of the 
subjunctive. The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited 
at the end of every one of the conjugations. I 
will, however, for convenience sake, exhibit it again 
here, and then make a few short remarks on the 
use of the imperative mode. 

va, ffo, or go thou, 

^u'ii (or qa'elle) aiUe, uH him^ or her, go. 
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allonfl^ let us go, or go we. 

allez, go, or go you. 

qu'ils (or qu'elles) aillent, let them go. 

I have, at the close of paragraph 116, fully ex- 
plained the source and reason of these expressions. 
Now, as to the manner of employing the impera- 
tive mode in sentences, it is generally the same in 
both languages. But, you must observe, that the 
third persons of the imperative mode must always 
have the que before them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by the 
use of verbs in the imperative mode. But, there is 
one verb (voir) used in this way, which is of so 
much importance, that it merits a paragraph to 
itself. The expressions, voici and voildy are com- 
posed of part of the verb voir and the adverbs ci 
and Id, In both cases we have the second person 
singular t)f the imperative of voir, which (see para- 
graph 239) is vois, that is, see thou. You have in 
paragraph 317, seen the important part that ci and 
Id act along with the Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The first, you know, means here, and the other 
there ; as : ce livre-ci, ce livre-W ; this book here, 
this book there. So, you see, though the Cockneys 
have been so much ridiculed for their this here pie 
and that there pudding, they have the polite French 
language to keep them in countenance. But, the 
truth is, for our this and that the French have only 
ce ; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to the 
use of ci and Id, Well, then, now comes voici and 
oot^. The s of vois is dropped as unnecessary • 
but the expressions are, vois ci, and vois Id ; that is 
literally, see here, and see there : and endless is the . 
number of ways in which the French use them, ^ 
and particularly the latter ; the manner of employ- 
ing which is one of the greatest beauties of the lan- 
guage. They are not employed to express any 
thing about seeing". If we want to tell aily one to 
look at or to see any thing, we use regardex or 
voyez : as : 

regardez V oiaeau, look at the bird. 

voyez V heure qu' ilestt, tee what tf oVy^V: 'WSa. 
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ing the wish of the party speaking, the tDotdd ex- 
presses the power to act in the person who is wished 
to come, while may simply expresses the wish that 
he may come. 

426. There is one instance where the subjunc- 
tive is used without either verb or conjunction to 
govern it. This is in the case of the verb sawir, 
which, in the first person singular, and when it has 
a negative, takes the subjunctive instead of the indi- 
cative form ; as : je ne sache pas, instead of, je ne 
sais pas. But there must be a neffaUve, mind, or 
else the rule does not hold good. 

427. So much for the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive modes. I observed before, that the far greater 
part of the verbs, or rather, forms of verbs, are in- 
dicative. You may sometimes read whole pages 
of print without meeting with a verb in the sub- 
junctive. But, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
necessity to learn this part of the grammar weU, 
in order to become a Frefich scholar ; for, observe, 
to say il faut que je vats is broken French. It is 
as bad and as broken as / must went, would be In 
English. The modes embrace some very abstruse 
matter ; but, if there were no difficulties to over- 
come, there would be no honour and no pleasure 
in the acquisition. 

428. THE IMPERATIVE MODE. This will 
give us but little trouble. It has been fully explain- 
ed in the Etymology. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times. It is simply the verl^ 
in its present indicative time, uttered, or addressed 
to the second persons singular and plural, and, in 
the first person plural and the third persons of 
both numbers, it is the verb in the present of the 
subjunctive. The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited 
at the end of every one of the conjugations. I 
will, however, for convenience sake, exhibit it again 
here, and then make a few short remarks on Uie 
use of the imperative mode. 

va, ff(^ or go thou. 

qu*il (or qa^elle) «^e, l^ him^ or her, go. 
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allonfl^ let us go, or go we. 

allez, go, or go you. 

qu'ils (or qu'elles) aillent, let them go. 

I have, at the close of paragraph 116, fully ex- 
plained the source and reason of these expressions. 
Now, as to the manner of employing the impera- 
tive mode in sentences, it is generally the same in 
both languages. But, you must observe, that the 
third persons of the imperative mode must always 
have the que before them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by the 
use of verbs in the imperative mode. But, there is 
one verb {voir) used in this way, which is of so 
much importance, that it merits a paragraph to 
itself. The expressions, void and voUd^ are com- 
posed of part of the verb voir and the adverbs ci 
and Id, In both cases we have the second person 
singular t)f the imperative of voir^ which (see para- 
graph 239) is vois^ that is, see thou. You have in 
paragraph 317, seen the important part that ci and 
Id act along with the Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The first, you know, means here^ and the other 
there ; as: ce livre-ci, ce livre-W; this book here^ 
this book there. So, you see, though the Cockneys 
have been so much ridiculed for their this here pie 
and that there pudding, they have the polite French 
language to keep them in countenance. But, the 
truth is, for our this and thai the French have only 
ce ; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to the 
use of ci and Id, Well, then, now comes void and 
'ooUd, The s of vois is dropped as unnecessary • 
but the expressions are, vols ci^ and vois Id ; that is 
literally, see here, and see there : and endless is the 
number of ways in which the French use them, 
and particularly the latter ; the manner of employ- 
ing which is one of the greatest beauties of the lan- 
guage. They are not employed to express any 
thing about seeing'. If we want to tell arty one to 
look at or to see any thing, we use regardex or 
voyez : as : 

regardez V oiaeau, look at the bird. 

voyez V heuie qu' i\ est, see what tf qYqObl WSa. 
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ing the wish of the party speaking, the would ex- 
presses the power to act in the person who is wished 
to come, while may simply expresses the wish that 
he may come. 

426. There is one instance where the subjunc- 
tive is used without either verb or conjunction to 
govern it. This is in the case of the verb savoir, 
which, in the first person singular, and when it has 
a negative, takes the subjunctive instead of the indi- 
cative form ; as : je ne sa^che pas, instead of, je ne 
sais pas. But there must be a neffoiive^ mind, or 
else the rule does not hold good. 

427. So much for the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive modes. I observed before, that the far greater 
part of the verbs, or rather, forms of verbs, are in- 
dicative. You may sometimes read whole pages 
of print without meeting with a verb in the sub- 
junctive. But, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
necessity to learn this part of the grammar well, 
in order to become a Freiich scholar ; for, observe, 
to say il faut que je vats is broken French, It is 
as bad and as broken as / must went, would be in 
English. The modes embrace some very abstruse 
matter ; but, if there were no difficulties to over- 
come, there would be no honour and no pleasure 
in the acquisition. 

428. THE IMPERATIVE MODE. This will 
give us but little trouble. It has been fully explain- 
ed in the Etymology. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times. It is simply the verb, 
in its present indicative time, uttered, or addressed 
to the second persons singular and plural, and, in 
the first person plural and the third persons of 
both numbers, it is the verb in the present of the 
subjunctive. The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited 
at the end of every one of the conjugations. I 
will, however, for convenience sake, exhibit it again 
here, and then make a few short remarks on the 
use of the imperative mode. 

va, ffOj or go thou. 

qu'il (or qa'eVie) oaile, &L him^ or her, go. 
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allonfl^ let us go^ or go we. 

allez, go, or go you. 

qu'ils (or qu'elles) aillent, let them go. 

I have, at the close of paragraph 116, fully ex- 
plained the source and reason of these expressions. 
Now, as to the manner of employing the impera- 
tive mode in sentences, it is generally the same in 
both languages. But, you must observe, that the 
third persons of the imperative mode must always 
have the que before them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by the 
use of verbs in the imperative mode. But, there is 
one verb (voir) used in this way, which is of so 
much importance, that it merits a paragraph to 
itself. The expressions, void and voildy are com- 
posed of part of the verb voir and the adverbs ci 
and Id, In both cases we have the second person 
singular t)f the imperative of voir, which (see para- 
graph 239) is vois, that is, see thou. You have in 
paragraph 317, seen the important part that ci and 
Id act along with the Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The first, you know, means here, and the other 
there ; as : ce livre-ci, ce livre-i4 ; this book here, 
this book there. So, you see, though the Cockneys 
have been so much ridiculed for their this here pie 
and that there pudding, they have the polite French 
language to keep them in countenance. But, the 
truth is, for our this and that the French have only 
ce ; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to the 
use of ci and Id. Well, then, now comes void and 
voUd, The s of vois is dropped as unnecessary • 
but the expressions are, vois d, and vds Id ; that is 
literally, see here, and see there : and endless is the 
number of ways in which the French use them, 
and particularly the latter ; the manner of employ- 
ing which is one of the greatest beauties of the lan- 
guage. They are not employed to express any 
thing about seeing". If we want to tell aily one to 
look at or to see any thing, we use regardex or 
voyez : as: 

regardez V oiaeau, look at the bird. 

voyez V heure qu* il est, tee what tf oVy^V: WSa. 
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Voici and voild are used to express parts of our 

verb to be, used with our adverbs here and there; 

as: 

here is a basket of cherries for voici un panier de ceriaes poor 

you, VOU8. 

there are ten baakets for them, votUt dix paniera pour ear. 

But, these words are made use of instead of that 
is, this is, and it is, and instead of other pronouns, 
used with Stre, 

Le voici qui travaiUe, here he ia workixig, or, at work. 

Im voiUi qui chante, tftere she is singing. 

Ne votld-t-il pas une drOle ^ is not this an odd affiurl 
d'affaire, ^ 

Voici qui eat beau, this ie fine. 

voilh Qui est beau, that is fine. 

voil^ aonc qui est fini, there^ theriy it is all over. 

In narratives, when the writer or speaker wishes 
to give life to his narrative, he uses voild, and thus, 
in a manner, brings the persons and things before 
you ; as : 

il commencoit I, pleuvoir, et me it began to rain, and there wu 
voiUt sans abn, I without shelter. 

comme nous allionsnous mettre as we were sitting down tota- 
a t&ble voiliX un messager, qui ble, a messenger entered the 
entre dans la salle \ manger, dining room. 

In this last example there is, in the English, neither 
there nor is. The viold is not expressed at all; 
nor can it be with propriety. We do, indeed, see, 
even in printed translations, attempts to translate 
the voild in sentences like this : we do hear trans- 
lators say: "as we were sitting down to taWe, 
behold a messenger entered.'' But, this is not 
English language. We must have entered, and 
wha enters ; and, if we have not the entering in 
the present time, what becomes of the behold? 
Take care, then, how you translate passages with 
voici, or voild, in them. 

ne voUh-t-U pas une belle is it not a fine day 1 

joumee 1 

je Pai donn6 au Monsieur que I have given it to that gat- 

voUh^ tleman. 

I he% you to pay greo^t attention to what I have said 
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with regard to these words. They are in constant 
use. Tliey occur, perhaps, on an average, once a 
minute in every conversation. We may say, in 
French, il commencoit a pleuvoir, eif etois Id sans 
abri : but this is not French language^ though the 
virords are French 

430. THE INFINITIVE MODE. Read again 
(though you have so recently read it) paragraph 
1 14, and then go on with me. One of the greatest 
diflferences in the two languages lies in the manner 
of employing the infinitive and the active partici- 
ple. We, in English, make continual use of the 
latter ; the French very little ; and, in many cases 
where we always use it, they never can. This is 
the case, as we have seen, in the present and past 
times; as: 

I am drinking, je boia, ^ , C je suiabuvant. 

you were eatm^, vous mangiez > < vous €tiez mangeant. 

they are marching, ils marchent, 3 C ils Bont marchant. 

The three last are not only not good French, but 
they are nothing at all. They are letters and 
smmds, marks upon paper, and noise : but they 
form no part of language. Pray mind this ; for, 
there is nothing that we English break ourselves of 
with so much difficulty as of the proneness to cling 
to our ings, and to force the French language to 
admit the words which literally answer to them. 

431. The French use, in many cases, the infini- 
tive^ when we use the active participle ; but I shall 
notice this more under the head of PARTICIPLES. 
The main thing respecting the infinitive is this: 
that, there are certain verbs and adjectives, which 
require de before the infinitive ; certain other verbs 
and adjectives, which require & before the infini- 
tive ; certain other verbs that take neither de nor d 
nor any other preposition before the infinitive ; cer- 
tain other verbs that take neither de nor & before the 
infinitive ; and, last of alL certain nouns that take 
de before the infinitive. But, to give any thing, un- 
der the name of rule, to teach you when to use & 
and when to use (2e, would be to disgust you: at 

27* 
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the end of each of twenty rules, or more, there 
must come more, perhaps, than twenty exceptions, 
making four hundred in the whole ; so that to enter 
into detail here would be to go far in the making 
of a Dictionary. 

432. But, there are these observations to make ; 
that when our English verb is followed by the pre- 
position of^ from^ of, upon, about^ with, or after, 
oefore an active participle, the de is commonly nsea 
before the infinitive in French ; and that, when our 
preposition is, to, in or for, the French preposition 
commonly is a ; as : 

I employ myself in writings |e m* occupe d Scrire. 
I keep iiiyaelfyrom writing, jc m» abstiens d* Scrire, 

That is to say, I employ myself in to write : I keep 
myself /rom to write. The sense of the words af- 
fords a good reason for the use of d, and of de, in 
these cases : but this is far from being always the 
case. The use of these pronouns, before verbs in 
the infinitive, seems, in numerous cases to be quite 
capricious. All that we can say is, that the French 
language will have it thus: and, that the diflUculty 
being great, our perseverance and patience must be 
ffroat also. However, you will, even by this time, 
have acquired, from writing, reading, and speaking, 
the habit of using d and de in a proper manner 
three times out of four. 

433. Besides de and d, there is pour, used before 
the infinitives of French verbs. This pour is used 
when our to means in order to, or for the purpose 
of;Bs: 

de 1' eau pour boire, water to drink. 

But, pour is also used in cases where we use for 
followed by the active participle ; as : 

II sera recompense pour avoir He shall be rewarded ^or haih 
bien travaill^ ing worked well. 

We might say for working. But neither of these ; 
neither pour ayant nor pour travaiUant can be used 
in French. Guard yourself against the attempt by 
all jneaos *, for thia mode oC expression is no more 
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the language of the French than it is the langnage 
of horses. 

434. When the infinitive is (as was observed in 
paragraph 116) a noun ; as : to quarrel is disagree- 
able ; it may be expressed in French by the active 
participle, as quarrelling is disagreeable. But, in 
French, you must adhere to the infinitive, and say, 
cUsputer est d^sagreable. It is much better to say, 
U est desagreable de disputer ; but, at any rate, you 
must avoid translating quarrelling by disputant. 

435. A verb which has before it a wora express- 
ing sitfficiency^ or too much, takes pour; as: ils 
sont assez forts pour le faire : they are strong 
enough, to do it. But, observe, if the word of suf- 
ficiency do not come before the verb, there is no 
pour before it. 

436. THE PARTICIPLES. In paragraph 117, 
I spoke of the Participles ; I told you why they 
were so called ; and, in the conjugations, you have 
seen enough of them as far as relates to their forma- 
tion. I have just spoken also of our English active 
PARTICIPLE as answering, in many cases, to the 
French infinitive. This active participle is, with 
us, verb, adjective, noun, alternately ; as : 

1. seeing that he was going awa3r, I spoke to him, 

2. a seeing man is not easily deceived, 

3. seeing is helieving. 

Now, as verb we use this participle in French ; but 
never as adjective, nor as noun. Therefore, when 
we find it either of these, in English, we must give 
the French phrase a wholly different turn. 

1. Voyant qii' il s' en alloit, je liii jiarlai. 

2. Un homme qui voU n'est pas facile ^ tromper. 

3. Voir c'est croire. 

And never, un voyant homme, voyant c' est croyant : 
never, on any account is a word of this sort to be 
considered an adjective or a noun. Therefore, this 
participle is always indeclinable; that is, it never 
changes its form to denote either number, or gen- 
der. There are a few law-term^, indeed, that ap- 
pear to be exceptions ; but even these are not ; and, 
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you will be sure to bear in mind, that it is, in 
French, never cuijective and netjer noun. This con- 
stitutes one of tiie great differences in the two lan- 
guages. When you have an ING to translate into 
French, take good care how you attempt to trans- 
late it by the French active participle. 

437. Even in its verbal capacity this participle 
must be used very sparingly. We, in English, say, 
for instance, instead of going : the French never: 
they say, au lieu cT dUer: that is, instead of to go. 
After almost all the prepositions we, in English, 
use this participle ; but the French use it after en 
(in) only. 

after having, aprda avoir, 

for fear of &in^, de crainte d^tre. 

for want of asking, feiute de demander. 

without speaking, eans parler. 

by writinff, par fcrire. 

instead of swimming, au lieu de nage. 

save giving, sauf ii donner. 

I give you all these examples, that you may have a 
visible and striking proof of the difference in the 
two languages in this respect. 

438. The active participle is frequently used after 
en when it is a preposition, answering to in; and, 
at times, when it answers to our 6y, or while^ and, 
perhaps, some other of our prepositions and ad- 
verbs j as: 

en feaant cela vous m'oblige- in doing that you will much 

rez beaucoun, ^ oblige me. 

G'est en ituaiant au' on ap- it is oy studying that one 

prend une langue etrangSre, learns a foreign language. 
tout en brulant mon omelette, aJl the whUe that she was bum- 

elle me toisoit. ing my omelet she kept eying 

me from head to foot. 

I have introduced this word toiser to give you an 
instance of how much is sometimes said by a word 
more than can be said by any other word (answer- 
ing to that one) in another language. 

439. The active participle is, as we have seen, in 
some cases, in English, a noun ; bs, the faUing of 
the house kHied the inhabitants. Here are artide^ 
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in the nominative case, verb^ and noun in the 
ive case. Literally the sentence would be 
ranslated : 

•Min^ of the house kiU- Le tombant de la maiflon tua 

the inhabitants, les habitans. 

mind, the like of this can never be said in 
h. The language of geese would be as intel- 
! to a Frenchman as this. You must say, 

Ue de la maison tuse 7^ /aU of the house killed 

abitans, the mhabitants^ 

or or 

son, en tomhantf tua The house in Jailing^ killed 

abitans, the inhabitants. 

r of these English phrases will do ; but neither 
rood as that from which the French language 
IS from head-splitting dissonance. Whenever 
is, in English, an article, a possessive pronoun, 
r word, which, being put before the active parti- 
shows it to be a noun, it never can be rendered 
ench by the active participle, unless with en: 
3t be answered by a noun or by an infinitive. 

ating of the sheep, le bdlement des mcutoilB. 

>^tin^ of his master, la fourberie faite iL son maitre. 

nplaming of her hus- ses plaintes contre son mari. 

•j 

ise of his going away la cause pourquoi il e'en alia 

jrday, hier. 

!Au, in one of his poems, addressed to Loms 

exclaims : 

Grrand Roi ! cesse de vaincre ou je cesse d* icrireJ* 

though we say, 

Great King, cease to amqrier^ or I cease to writCf 

lay also say, 

Jreat King, cease conquering^ or I cease vrriiing ; 

lis you must never attempt to say in French ; 
igainst sucli attempts I cannot too often cau- 
you. I know of no part of our language, 
i so puzzled me to turn into French, as those 
nces in which we find the article, or the po8- 
?c pronoun, before our active participle ; and 
.not refrain from adding another example or 
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two in order to make this matter quite clear to 
you. 

T%e running away of the ar- La fuite de 1* armfe a laisrf 

my left the town exposed to la ville ezpoB6e i 1* enneml 

tlie enemy. 
The defeating of the enemy La d€faite de 1' ennemi nooa 

opened the way for us into a ouvert le chemin & son 

his camp. camp. 

Hia perfect sobriety and hisSasobridtSparCaiteetsagrande 

great industry have been the Industrie ont €t6 cause qu' 

cause of his being so much on a eu tant de respect pour 

respected. lui. 

Ber oeing young is much in Saieunessefiaitbeaucouppour 

her favour. elle. 

Their coming hither has ruin- lis ont gt6 ruin^s IL cause qu' 

ed them. ils sont venus ici. 

I expect his coming with great J' attends son arrivfo avec 

impatience. bien de V impatience. 

Our going to America was Notre depart pour 1' Am^rique 

expected by nobody. n' €toit attendu de personne. 

Your losing your sight was a C* 6toit mameureux pour vo- 

sad thing for your wife and tre femme et vos enmns que 

children. vous eussiez perdu la vue. 

His coming here has made his II doit sa fortune Ik ce qu' il est 

fortune. venu ici. 

Her pleasing them made her Elle a trouvg un mari riche 

get a rich husband. parce qu' elle a su leur 

plaire. 

Nothing can more strongly characterize the two 
languages. Not the least resemblance is there be- 
tween them in this respect. 

440. It only remains for me to speak of the em- 
ploying of the French active participle before an 
adjective, or before a passive participle^ or with que 
before a noun, or a pronoun ; as : 

having been at the play last ayant St6 & la com6die hier an 

night, Boir. 

seeing that it was going to voyant qu'il alloit pleuvoir. 

rain, 
having heard that they were ayant appris qu* ils alloien 

coming, venir. 

perceiving that it was not very s'appercevant qu'il n*6toit pes 

late, fort tard. 

knowing very well that she sachant tr^s-bien qu' elle ne 

would not come, viendroit pas. 

believing that he dared not go croyant qu'il n* osoit y oiler. 

thither, o .f i / 
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walking in the street I met en me promenant dans la rue 

them, je les rencontrai. 

being ill I could not go to their €tant malade je ne pouvois 

house, allcr chez eux. 

The manner of using the participle is, in this case, 
nearly the same in both languages. We say, having 
seen; the French say, ayant vu: we say, seeing' 
that; they say, voyant que. So that, in this re- 
spect, there is no difference worth speaking of. In- 
deed, nearly all that you have to do with regard to 
the French active participle is never to employ it as 
an adjective, nor as a noun. 

441. We now come to the passive Participle. 
You know it well, as to what it comes from, and as 
to the reason of its name. You ought to go back 
to paragraph 117, and there read my description 
of the nature of the participles. Here you see, 
then, that, while the active participle sometime per- 
forms the office of an adjective, at others of a verb, 
and, at others, of a noun, the passive participle 
sometimes performs the office of an adjective, and, 
at others, of a verb. We have just seen a great 
deal about the active participle ; but, let us t^e a 
view of both together here -, thus : 

C a proscribing man, un homme qui proscrie. 

active, s a man who is proscribing, un homme qui est k proscrire 
C proscribing is horrible, proscrire est horrible. 

TiasBive. 5 * Proscribed man, un homme proscrit. 

P^ ^ c a man who has proscribed, un homme qui a proscnt. 

Here we see both these words in all their functions. 
It is the passive participle that we have now to do 
with: and here you see it in both its capacities, 
namely, that of an adjective and that of a verb. 
These distinctions would be useless, were the ^rm 
of the word always the same. Little need we, Eng- 
lish, care, when our passive participle is adjective, 
or when it is verb, seeing that we always write it 
with the same letters. The active participle is, in 
both languages unchangeable in its form, and is, 
therefore, attended with little difficulty, compared 
with the passive participle, which, in French, is 
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liable to changes in its form ; which, in fact, like 
an adjective, changes iti% form to agree in number 
and gender with its noun ; and which makes its 
changes precisely according to the rules laid down 
in Letter VIIL for the forming of the numbers and 
genders of adjectives. How different from our pas- 
sive participle, which never undergoes any changes 
of form ! It is always written in the same way. 
We say a proscribed man^ a proscribed woman; 
but the French must say un homme proscrit, une 
femme proscrite. We say two proscribed men; 
they, deux hommes proscrits. Well, but we know 
how to form plural numbers and feminine genders? 
Yes ; but, the French passive participle is not, in 
aU cases, liable to changes of form. It is, in some 
cases a word, which, like an adverb, has no changes 
of form. And, our difficulty is, to know, when we 
ought to muke it a changeable word^ arid when we 
ought not. This is a realdifficulty, thpugh it, like 
all OUT other difficulties, is to be quickly overcom^^ 
if we be attentive and industrious. You must per- 
ceive, that it is of great consequence to know, when 
you are to write (and pronounce also) proscrit^ 
when proscrits, wnen proscrite, and when pros- 
crites. And, mind, you cannot ascertain this from 
the Dictionary, as you can the gender of nouns 
and many other things. This is a matter which 
depends upon the construction of the sentence, and 
upon other circumstances, which are of infinite 
variety and are purely contingent. In such a case, 
therefore, no Dictionary can exhibit examples to be 
of any use. Take an instance in the use of the 
passive participle of our old acquaintance, Tuer. 

J'ai tui une brebis cet aprds- I have kUled an ewe this after- 

midi ; mala elle n'est pas si noon ; but she is not so good 

bonne que la brebis que j' ai as the ewe which I ^Ued 

tuSe ce matan. this morning. 

Now, you see, here, that the person who kills is 
the same in both instances, the thing killed is, in 
b©th instances, the same in number and in gender ; 
and yet, in one instance we ms^e use of tue, and, 
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in the other, of tuie. In the first instance we use 
the participle without changing its termination, 
and, in the last, we change its termination to make 
it agree in gender with brehis. Take a few more 
examples: 

AvesE-vous h^ la poule 1 Have voti kUled the hen 1 

Oui : je 1' ai tuie. Yes : I have killed her. 

Avc2-vou8 ttie lea poules7 Have you kUled the hens? 

Oui ; je lea ai tuties. Yea : I have killed them 7 

Avez-vouz tv£ le coql Have you kUled die cock 7 

Oui: je P^ ttte. Yes : I have killed him. 

Avez*voua tui les coq87 Have you killed the cocks 7 

Oui : je lea ai t-tUs. Yea : I have killed them. 

Thus, you see, it is always killed in English. 
though it is tiLe, tuee, tuees, or tues in French. Ana 
yx)u see, that these changes take place in the French 
participle only sometimes. You see, that tue and 
iuee are both applied to the killing of the poule ; 
that tue and tuees are both applied to the killing of 
the poides ; and that it is the same with regard to 
the Killing of the coq, and the coqs. It is clear, 
then, that the changes in the form of the passive 
participle must depend, not upon the numbers and 
genders of the nouns only, but partly upon the conr 
struction of the sentences ; that is to say, the man- 
ner in which, with regard to other words, the par- 
ticiple stands in the sentence. 

ii2. Let us now see, then, what rules we can 
take for our guide here, beginning with those 
cases in which the passive participle is subject to 
the changes above mentioned. 

First. It is subject to change (generally speak- 
ing) when it has the verb etre before it. But, 
mind, this is only generally. It is, however, 
always, subject to change, when it is used 
merely as an adjective, I will take the verb 
proscrite for my illustration here, as far as it 
will suit. Proscrire is, you know, (see para- 
graph 201), conjugated like ecrire, which you 
find conjugated in paragraph 216. The pas- 
sive participle is, you see, ecrit ; and, there- 
fore, the passive participle of proscrire is pros- 
28 
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crit. This, to make tbe plural maBcnliiie, 
chang-es to ^roscrits ; to make the singidar 
feminine, it cnanges to proacrite ; and, to make 
the plural feminine, it changes to jf/roscritei* 
Now, then, observe, the passive participle is al- 
ways subject to change its form when it 10 
used merely as an adjective ; as : • 

un homme proacritj a proscribed toatl 

deux hommeto proscrites^ two proscribed men.- 

une femme proscrite^ a proscribed w^omaou ^ 

deiuc femmes proscrites, two proscribed women. 

Now, observe, this is invariably the case, when tfiiiJ 
participle is thus used plainly and clearly as an adf-* 
jective. But, we ought to notice, that the itre vi 
understood in all these instances ; for, we mean, un 
homme qui a ete proscrit : a man who has 6^ pro- 
scribed. The passive participle is, as I said before, 
^enera% subject to change whefh it comes after the 
verb itre. And, mind, the passive participle must 
always have either itre or avoir before it For, 
though we use it sometimes without expressing Ore, 
that verb is, in such cases, as we have just seen, 
always understood. Well, then, let us see, first, 
how the participle Is used with itre^ and then, how 
it is used with avoir. 
Second. The participle changes its form when it 
is used with itre, when the verb to which it 
belongs is a neuter verb, or when it is a pasrive 
verb, whether reflected or not ; as : 

C II est parti, he is gone away. 

Neuter 3 lis sont partis, they are gone away. 

Verb, J Elle est partie, she is gone away. 

Elle sont parties, they are gone away. 

L II est proscrit, he is proscribed. 

Passive J lis sont proscrits, they are proscribed. 

Verb. J Elle est proscrite, she is proscribed. 

^ Elle sont proscrites, they are proscribed. 

C II s' est coup^ he nas cut himself 

Reflected 3 lis se sont coupes, they have cut themaelvea 

Verb. J Elle s* est coup6e, she has cut herself 

^ Elle se sont coup^a^ they have cut themaelvea. 

But, now, there are some seeming exceptions to 
this ; and these you m\x«\. xeiy exactly attend 49. 
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If the Terb ^tre can have its place conveniently 
mppUed by avoir, which often happens in using the 
participles of reflected verbs, the participle does not 
fdiange its form ; as : 

£Ue ^est coupS le bras, She has cut her arm. 

You see, this may be expressed by avoir : elle a 
coupe son bras. But, the truth is, that here is action, 
and the action is done to the arm. The participle 
is not really passive. It has etre before it, but itre 
as you know, is used instead of avoir in conjugating 
the reflected verbs. The two participles a& and 
venu, when there is a pronoun in the objective case 
before itre and a verb after the participle, do not 
elumge their form ; as : 

H kii est alU parler, he is gone to speak to him. 

Ha leur soot aUe parler, they are gone to speak to them. 

But, this is not the case, if the place of the pronoun 
in the objective case be changed ; for then the par- 
ticiple does change its form ; as : 

U est aUe lui parler, he is gone to speak to him. 
da sont aUia lui parler, they are gone to speak to them. 

In the first of these cases (alle parler), the two 
words make in some sort, but one. Gone to speak 
to. But, in the latter case, there is a clear separa- 
tion. The verb itre is the only one that has any 
connection with alle. Speak to is a fresh verb, and 
it governs les in the objective case ; whereas in the 
former instance aUe parler govern lui and leur. 
But, besides, alii and venu. there are some parti- 
ciples which do not, when followed by another verb, 
change their form, though they have itre before 
them; as: 

le Hvre qu'il if est propose de the book that he has proposed 

lire, to read 

tea Uvrea qu'il s'est propoae the books that hb has proposed 

de lire, to read. 

Here is no change in the form of the participle ; 
and the reason is, that, in such cases as this, the 
participle is closely connected with the verb that 
follows. The proposing to read and the .reading 
make but one affair, one act. 
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443. Third. I now come to the use of the passive 
participle with avoir, Crenerally the participle does 
not change its form, when it has any part of avoir 
before it. Let us take avoir with present and 
coupe. We cannot take it with parti ; for avoir is 
not used with neuter verbs. 

II a }>! v)9crit, he has proscribed 

lis out proscrit, they have proscribed. 

Elle a ]>roscrit, she has proscribed. 

EUes out proscrit, they have proscribed. 

II a coup^ he has cut 

lis ont coup€, they have cut 

Elle a coup^ the has cut 

Elles ont coup^ they have cut 

Here, you see, there are no changes in the form of 
the participle as there are when it is used with itre. 
But this is not always the case : and now we are 
going to see how the participle is affected by the 
construction of the sentence, of which I spoke at flie 
close of paragraph 441, and which you will now 
look at again. You saw in paragraph 441, the in- 
stances of poule and coq. Look at them again ; and 
then we will take another example. 

II a proscrit auiourd'hui les He has proscribed the women 
femmes qu'il a proscritea to-day whom he proscribed 
I'ann^ pass6e. last yeajr. 

Here the person who proscribes is the same in both 
cases, the persons proscribed are the same in both 
cases, and yet, the participle does not change its 
form iiif one case, to express number and gender, 
and does change its form for that purpose in Ae 
other case. Now, the reason is this : in the first 
instance the participle has an active meaning, and 
in the second, a passive meaning. In both instan- 
ces we have the compound time of the verb pro- 
scrire ; but, in the first, the object is to express 
what the man has done; and, in the second, to ex- 
press what the women have had done to them. In 
the latter instance the meaning is passive; it means 
that the women were proscribed, furent proscrites, 
last year. The pa.Tt\cvple^ in this last instance, 
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cTtaracterises the women. It is faitended, not so 
much to assert any thmg about them as to say who 
or what they are. This is the reason of the cnange 
being made in the participle, in the one case, and 
not in the other ; and out of this reason has come 
this rule, that, when a passive participle, coming 
after avoir, has, going before it, a noun or pronoun 
in the objective case, and governed in that case by 
avoir and the participle; then the participle does 
change its form to express number and gender. 
Now, try the last example by this rule. 

II a proscrit les femmes aujourd'hul 

Here there is no noun, nor pronoun, in the objective 
case, going before a proscrit. The il is in the no- 
minative case. The u is the subject, and lesfemmes 
are the object ; but, in 

^'il }l proscrites Pannee pasa^e. 

we have qu^ that is, qiii (whom), which goes before 
the participle, and which is in the objective case, and 
governed in that case by avoir and the participle ; 
and, therefore, the participle changes its form. 
Thus, you see, it depends, in many cases, on the 
place, which the participle occupies in the sentence, 
whether it be to change its form or not Monsieur 
Restaut says, that, " when the participle ceases to 
have a passive signification, it is indeclinable, that 
ja, it does not change its form :" and, he says, that 
**it does cease to have the passive signification, 
when it forms, with avoir, the compound times of 
any verb, whether active or neuter." This is, in- 
deed, frequently the case, but is far from being alwa3r8, 
or even generally, the case ; and I wonder how the 
observation found its way to the paper from so able 
a pen as that of Monsieur Restaut. Why, in, 
"qu'il a proscrites," the participle forms, with 
awnr, the compound time of an active verb ; and 
yet the participle changes its form. But let us toka 
an example from Monsieur Restaut himself. 

J'ai regu les lettres que vous m' avez Scrites au 
^ vujet de 1' affaire que je vous avois propoaie i 
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etapr€i les avoir lues avec attention, j*ai reconnu^ 
comme voua, que si je 1* avois entreprisey j'y auroia 
trouvS dee obstaclee^ que je n'avoia pas pr&nts. 

Here are eight participles, each of which, with auoir, 
forms a compound time of the verb ; and yet, three 
of them (re^u, reconnu, trouve) do not change their 
form. It is clear, then, that it is the place of the 
participle that is to be attended to here. The word 
lettres is a plural feminine^ and, accordingly, it has 
icrites, in tne above sentence : 

les lettres, qtie vous m'avez icrUes. 

But' why not make the participle of receooir agree 
also with lettres 7 Why not write, 
j'ai regues les lettres, 

and not repu 7 Because, in the instance first here 
mentioned the que (which) which represents lettres^ 
and which is in the objective case, governed by avez 
icritesy goes before the participle : and because, in 
the last instance, les lettres, which is in the objective 
and governed by ai regu, comes after the participle. 
The same may be said of lues, and, indeed, of all 
other participles thus used. 

J'ai envoye dix oiseaux it la villa, 
Les dix oiseaux que j' ai envoyia. 

Thus, then, it is the place of the participle that you 

have principally to look to, in order to regulate your 

conduct in the use of it. — Now, there are only two 

exceptions to this rule. The first is, that, in the im- 

personals with avoir the participle never changes 

Its form ; as : 

la chaleur qu' il afaitj the hot weather that has been. 
le froid qW il afaitf the cold weather that has been. 

Here you see, chaleur is feminine ondfraid mascu- 
line; and yet the participle does not change its 
form. The reason of this is ; that the il, in this U 
fait, does not represent any a^tor. There is no 
action ; there is nothing done to the TiecU or ihe 
cold. If the fait had related to something done to 
a thing, it would have been otherwise 5 as : 

la table qu» il &faUej the table that he haa made. 

f habit qu> il a/aie, xltu^^coAX that he has made. 
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The other exception is similar to that mentioned in 
the last paragraph ; namely, that, when the parti- 
ciple \9 followed by a verb, which, together with the 
participle expresses but one idea, when the two are 
rather one word than two ; as : the man that I have 
seen killed; the woman that I have wade sing"; the 
coat that I have had made. When this is the case, 
though the pronoun, or noun, which is in the ob- 
jective, come before the participle, the participle 
does not change its form ; as : 

V homme que j^* ai vu tuer, 

la femme que y ai vu tuer, 

1' homme que j' Sii fait chanter, 

la femme que j' Q\fait chanter, 

les femmes que j'aiybt^ chanter, 

1' habit que j' eAfait faire, 

les habits quej' a.i/dtt feiire, 

1» homme que j' ai entendu parler. 

lea hommes que j' ai entendu parler. 

You see, that in all these cases, there is a verb 
coming after the participle, and expressing, together 
with the participle, but one idea. If it were not for 
this reason, the participle would change its form; as: 

1' habit que j' dJifaU^ 
les habits que j' aXfaits. 

There is another exception ; but it seems rather 
matter of taste : good authors differ in opinion about 
it. I will, however, give an example or two relating 
to it. The French sometimes put the nominative 
case after the verb; thus: le taureau qv? a vcTidu 
Jacques. The usual order of the woras is, le tau- 
reaa^gue Jacques a vendu. Now, these authors say, 
that when the nominative is placed, thus, after the 
yerfo, the participle is indeclinable; as: 

le taureau gu* a vendu Jacque% 
la vache qu* a vendu Jacoues^ 
lea taureaux qu* a vendu Jacques. 

If the nominative had gone before the verb, the 
participle must have changed its form ; as : 

le taureau que Jacqirja a vendu, 
la YBjche que Jacques a vendue, 
les vaches que Jacques a vendue». 
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The same authors insist, that, when there comes, 
next after the participle, a noun, in the objectiye 
case, or an adjective relating to the noun or pnh 
noun which has gone before, the participle ought 
not to change its form. Monsieur Restaut gives 
this example : Dieu les avoit cree innocents. The 
le8 (them) would require crees; but, those authors, 
say, that the adjective innocent, coming after the 
participle, and having relation to les, the participle 
ought not to change its form. However, this seems 
to be a disputed point : we may adopt either the one 
manner or the other ; and I have mentioned this 
matter here only to enable you to account for what 
might otherwise appear strange to you. I here 
conclude my remarks on the passive participle. 
They are long ; but the matter is of uncoriimon im- 
portance. Every page of French print contains, in 
general, many of these words. When you are about 
to use one of them, you cannot, as in the case of 
the gender of nouns, get your information from the 
Dictionary. You must have it, if you have it at aJU, 
from principles and rules. — I shall now give you an 
exercise relating to the Modes of Verbs, which, of 
course, include the Participles. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1. She is not rich enough to live without woi^ing. 

2. He did that to provoke his brothers and sisters. 

3. They will be too wise to prevent the land from 

being cultivated. 

4. What does he deserve for having betrayed. his 

country to its most deadly enemy ? 

5. Coming here has made the fortunes of thousands 

of adventurers. 

6. Putting up a house on that barren spot of land 

is very unwise. 

7. Study constantly if you be in good health. 

8. Give to the poor rather than take from them. 

9. Little means as sh^ may have, she makes a 

pretty good figure. 
10, It ia for you to talk to tYvenv «9c>o\i\ ^w af&ir which 
belongs to you. 
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11. It is very proper for you to take effectual means 

to punish him. 

12. He is exceedingly addicted to the shameful vice 

of gaming. 

13. I am tired of living here and doing nothing. 

14. Go and tell my bailiff to come to me as soon as 

he can. 

15. Go and inquire about our neighbour who was 

so ill the other day. 

16. They greatly rejoice at your victory over your 

enemies. 

17. By going to London you will gain a great deal. 

18. In minding your business you will make your- 

self and your parents happy. 
19. 1 wish with all my heart that you may do it 
20. 1 know nothing more fortunate than that. 

21. It is better for a country to be destroyed than 

. for it to be governed by wicked men. 

22. It was better for him to go on horse-back than to 

ride in a coach. 

23. It is of great consequence that they should ex- 

plicitly declare themselves. 
24. 1 do not believe that the weather will be fine to* 
morrow. 

25. If the fine weather begin and continue for some 

time. 

26. He is the greatest rogue in the whole world. 

27. Coming to England has saved his life. 

28. Going to France, in the summer time, is very 

pleasant. 

29. Mowing, or reaping, is hard work. 

30. It does not become you to be very nice about it. 

31. Whatever they may say about it, it is a bad affair. 
32. 1 know nothing more provoking than that 

33. Few things are more dishonourable than lying. 

34. Drinking to excess soon makes a man despised. 

35. Eating, drinking and sleeping are necessary. 
36. 1 am very sorry that your brother is not come. 

37. Why should he not come next week ? 

38. It seems that they set off very early in the 

morning. 
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80. Is it well known, that the town is taken 1 

40. It is well known, that the town is taken. 

41. It is clear as day-light that the evil will coma 

42. It is not quite clear that the evil will come. 

43. It was evident, that he could not defend himselt 

44. It was not evident that he could not'defend himself. 

45. It seems to me that you are in the wrong. 

46. It seems that he is in the wrong. 

47. It is not j ust, nor is it decent, that he should do that 

48. Do you helieve that you wiU come next Saturday? 

49. Would to Grod that he were well. 

60. Were you to lose your fortune you ought to go. 

51. God grant that she may recover her health. 

52. You say that she will recover : Grod send it! 
53. 1 hope she will not die. Grod forbid ! 

54. God forbid that I should do any such thing 

55. What ! should we pardon them for that ? 
66. What do you want me to do ? 

67. 1 want you to rise early and to be industrious. 
58. 1 want a good saw. Do you think that I shall 

find one ? 
59. 1 think that you will not find one in this village. 
60. 1 do not doubt you will find one in the town. 

61. They must be very industrious if they suppress 

him. 
62. 1 do not doubt of that, I confess. 
63. 1 doubt that he will do it. 
64. I doubt that he will not do it. 
65. 1 do not believe that she will come next week. 

66. His talkinfij to them has done the mischief. 

67. Their babbling has made their master angry. 

68. The singing of birds is very delightful. 

69. What I like best in birds is their singing. 

70. Though he sell his land, he will not be ruined. 

71. He was killed during last war. 

72. The tents have been taken bv the enemy. 

73. The tents which the enemy has taken. 

74. What tents has he taken 7 

76. He has taken all the tents that we had. 
76. 1 am surprised that you have done it 

77, They are wxitmg vn m^ Toom^ 
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78. Tou have lost your money by not having asked 

for it. 

79. It is very indecent to behave in this manner^ 

80. My father is^seeking for a large and fine famr. 

81. They are very angry that you have been able 

to do it. 

82. They insist absolutely that she shall stay no 

longer. 

83. We were all very much surprised. 

84. There are four men planting trees. 

85. 1 see the greyhounds running after the hare? 

86. Bring us some good and hot coffee. 

87. Let us have a large and fat leg of mutton. 

88. 1 am far from saying, or from thinking, that 
she will die. 

89. There he is coming to ask you how you do. 

90. This is my whip : there is yours : and there is 

theirs. 

91. Do you suppose that I will give you my house 

and furniture for nothing ? 

92. The Corn was sold in the market. 

93. The apples were sold to him. 
9i. The oxen were sold last week. 

95. The cows have been sold this week* 



LETTER XXIV. 

SYNTAX OP VOULOIft, POUVOIR, AND DEVOIIt 

Mt dear Richard, 

444. Before you enter on the subject of this let- 
ter, look at paragraphs 424 and 425. Indeed, you 
must not only look at them but read them with at-' 
tentibn. You see, then, that the different endings, 
the differences in the form, of the French verbs, 
are not always sitfficient to express in French that 
which is expressed in English by our little words, 
which are called signs, and which are, sTiaU, mil, 
can, CQuid, might, should, voauUL and otAgftX* Vr« 
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have mtat besides ; but that is, as we have seen, an- 
swered by the il faut of the French. Let us take 
an example of this insufficiency. 

I ahall come here to-morrow, je viendrai ici demain. 
I triU come here to-morrow, je viendrai ici demain. 

Thus, you see, there is only the one French word, 
viendrai^ to answer to shall comcy and wiU come; 
and, we all know how different these are in their 
meanings. When I sdiy IshaU come, I simply tell 
you of my intention ; but, will come, expresses my 
resolution, or at least, a promise, or assurance, on 
my part. Yet, the French verb has no change to 
express this difference. Their verb does for the 
simple telling or announcing ; but, to do justice to 
/ will, the French must have some other word, or 
words, brought in ; such as, je Vous promets or je 
suis resolu. 

You shaJH not have ihat card, vous n' aurez pas cette carte. 
You t^ not have that card, vous n' aurez pa^ cette caft& 

The French verbs are the same, you see, in both 
cases; but, in the first phrase, I express my will 
and determination against your having the card ; 
and, in the second, I m&rely foretell or observe, 
that you will not have the card. See, now, how 
the proper translation of these two English phrases 
woiUd stand, supposing me to be talking to you. 

You 8fiaU not J je ne veux pas que vous ayez cette carte — or 
have that card, ( je ne vous permettrai pas d'avoir cette carte. 

You will not have that card, vous n^aurcz pas cette carte. 

In the latter case I say, in this French phrase, 
simply, that you wiU not have the card ; but, in the 
other case, I say, my wiU is that you have not the 
card ; or, I will not permit you to have the^card. 
So that, you clearly see that the changes in the form 
of the French verb are by no means sufficient to 
express that which is expressed in English by our 
little words. As long as the business of the verb is 
merely to announce or declare, the French changes 
answer the purpose pretty well ; but, wherever our 
little words or verbal signs ; -wlietever there is wiU, 
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permission, power, or duty expressed by these signs ; 
there the changes in the form of the French verb 
fail of being sufficient for the purpose of answering 
fully and clearly to our verbs. 

445. But, the French have words, which (in great 
part at least) make up for this deficiency. These 
are three verbs which express, respectively, idUI, 
power, and duti/ ; and which, therefore, are em- 
ployed to answer (in most cases) to our tpill and 
would; our may, can, could, and might; and our 
shotdd and ought. I say in great part, in most 
cases; because, there is no complete rule as to the 
matter. You will observe (and, indeed, you must 
already have observed in the conjugations), that 
vouLoiR, PouvoiR, and devoir, are verbs complete in 
all their parts. In short, you know them perfectly 
well in all their numbers, persons, times, and modes ; 
and you can, I hope, write down the conjugations 
of them without looking even at your card of verbs. 
You will, however, mind, now, that vouloir means 
to will, to be willinEC, to desire, to wish, to be deter- 
mined, to be resolved, and when in the negative, it ex- 
presses objection and oj)position. You will mind 
also, that pouvoir means, to be able, to have power, 
to have liberty or permission, to do or to be. Mind, 
moreover, devoir, though it means to owe, means 
also to have the duty of doing or of being. Now, 
then, mind, that, in general, these signs of ours 
€ire answered by some part of these French verbs, 
as placed in the following table : 



would, s ^^ ^°^® P®"^ ^^ / "^o"^®^'^- 
may, ^ 

«ouid C ^y *^°^® P^'^ °^ ) pouvoir. 
might, J 



flhall \ sometimes by the chang^e in the verb, and Bometimes 
snail, J ^y gQjjjg word expressing obligation or permission. 

After all, however, you must bear in mind, that it is 
not always that any of these s\gv\s ate \)kv\.^ \xw?or.^ 
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into French. Bnt, you will soon learn (after all 
that you have learned) to make use of these im- 
portant French words properly. 

446. We will begin with vouloir. When we 
make use of our signs, will, toould, the French em- 
ploy the infinitive of their verb ; and they employ 
some part of votUoir to answer to our wiU^ or vjcmi; 



I will kill, |e veux tuer. 

I would kill. je voulois tuer. 

you will kilL tous voulez tuer, 

they will kill, ils veulent tuer. 

This is always the manner of turning these signs 
into French. Our will applies to both present and 
future. I suppose it here to apply to the present, 
where it expresses will or resolution, and must be 
translated by vouloir. When it simply intimates, 
or foretells, the changes in the French verb are suf- 
ficient; as: 

you will kill, vous tuerez. 

ne will kill, il tuera. 

The French, you see, take our principal verb ; they 
translate it ; they put it in the infinitive ; they then 
put before it a part of the verb vouloir, to answer 
to our will or wouliL Thus, in this sentence : 
I vnU write in spite of him, Je veux 6crire malgrg lul 

You see, they take our write Tnot our to write), and 
put icrire in place of it ; ana then they put a part 
of their verb vouloir, according to mode, number 
and person. If, instead of wiU, or wotdd, we use 
any part of to wish, to desire, to be wHling, or the 
like, the French take this verb, and translate it by 
8ome part of vouloir; as : 

I vnsh him to write to me, je veux qu» il m»6crive, 
I desire him to write, je veux qu'il derive. 

We may also say, je souhaite qu' il m' derive, je 
dSsire qu' il ecrive : but custom and idiom lean 
strongly towards vouloir, ^ I should observe before 
I quit this verb, that, when we use the verb to he 
unUinffy or any ex^Tcssioiv oV \3cv^ ^'kovi^.^qt \^RMLlt 
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the same, meaning, the French, in rendering the 
phrase, put bien before voidoir; as : 

I am willing for him to write, — or ^ 

X consent to nia writing,^-or > je veux bien qu*il Ccrivo* 

I like for him to write. ) 

When we use the verb to have with will or wotdd^ 
the French use voidoir without noticing our 4o 
Jiave; as : 

"we will have him go, nous voulons qu' il aille. 

you would have it so, vous le vouliez ainsi. 

they will always have it their ils le veulent toujours iL leur 

own way, mani^re. 

I will have it so, je le veux ainsi. 

When we make use of the verb want to express irtvA- 
inff or desiring, the French render it by vouUnr^ 
and, in this way voidoir is in very common use ; as: 

what do you want 7 C[ue voulez-vous 7 

I want some bread and some je veux du pain et du vin, ^fl 

wine, if you please. vous plaSt 

I want to see fine weather. je voudrois voir du beau temi. 

she does not know what she elle ne sait ce qu'elle veut 

wanta 



• 



Yery numerous are the uses of the verb votUoir 
hut what has been here said respecting it, will, i 
trust, be sufficient. 

447. PoDvoiR. This word, besides being a verh, 
is a noun, meaning power. As a verb, its meaning 
has just been described in paragraph 445. The 
verb pouvoir means, then, in general, to be able. 
Our way, might, can^ and could, are all translated 
into French by ponvoir. Great care is necessary, 
in foreigners, to distinguish when one of these is to 
be used, in English, and when the other ; hut there 
is no difficulty in turning them into French, seeing 
that they are all rendered into that language by one 
and the same verb. And, as to the circumstances 
of time and mode and person, the French verb 
changes its form as in other cases. It is, in fact^ 
the conjugation of pouvoir, with another verb : pou 
9oir, like voidoir, being used, in this case, instead of 
our signs; examples: 
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you may come next week, voua pouvez venir la aemaine 

prochaine. 
he may go away when he will, il peut s'en aller quand ilTOU- 

dra. 
they can read and write very ils peiivent lire et ecrire fort 

well, bien. 

we could not come yesterday, noiia ne pQmes venir hier. 
they might be rich if they ils pourroient gtre riches s'ila 

would, le vouloient 

if he can come I shall be glad s'il pent venir j'en sftrai bien 

of it, aise. 

Thus, then, it is merely conjugating the verb pou- 
voir, as in the case of vonloir, and putting the 
French principal verb in the infinitive. This verb, 
lilce vouLoiR, is in constant use, as, indeed, it must, 
from the nature of its functions, necessarily be. It 
is oflen employed to express capability^ possibility^ 
and the like, and in many other cases which have 
nothing to do with can^ could, may^ and might ; or, 
at least, where they are not employed in English j 
as: 

that is not possible, cela ne se peut. 

he was quite done for, il n'en pouvoit plus. 

that is possible, cela est possible, or, cela se peut 

These are odd expressions. Such they appear to 
us : but, they are correct, and they are lively and 
smooth. However, they forcibly characterize this 
verb pouvoir. Again : 

can he come 7 peut-il venir 1 

may he ride your horse? peut-il monter votre chevall 
could he ride your horse ? pouvoit-il monter votre chevall 
could he not ride my horse ? ne pouvoit il pas monter mon 

cheval 1 

Mind, in some cases savoir is employed synony- 
mously with pouvoir. In this sense savoir means 
to know how; and, if you observe, to kmyw how 
to do a thing is, in English, nearly the same thing 
as to be able to do it ; as : 

I know how to make books,— or je saia faire dea livres. 
I am able to make books, je peux faire des livres. 

But, it is pouvoir that you are to look to for the 
gf answering to our aigwa imi-y , migA.^^ caw, and cotM 
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When an English phrase, having either of these 
words in it, is to be put into French, look to pou- 

VOIR. 

448. We now come to Devoir, which answers to 
our fshovM and ought ; or, at least, to should gene- 
rally, and to ought always. Devoir means to owe, 
and our ought is, doubtless, a part of our verb to 
owe; for, what is, I ought to go, but I owe to go*? 
The origin of should is less evident ; but, the main 
diflference in the two is, that ought takes the to after 
it before a verb, and that should does not. This 
shuts out should from being used before infinitives, 
and ought from being used before the other parts 
of the verb. But, in the eye of the French lan- 
^age they appear to be of equal merit and power; 
for DEVom" answers to both ; as : 

You ought to be obedient to your master, > voua devriez ob^ir 
You shoidd be obedient to your master, ) il voire maitre. 

There is, however, this difference in these two Eng- 
lish verbal signs ; that oug-ht always implies duty, 
while should does not always do this. And, which 
is the material point for us, ovght must always 
have devoir to answer to it, while should may be 
Tendered by a change in the form of the French 
verb; as: 

if he should travel in Spain, s'il voya^eoii en Espajnie. 
if he ought to traviel in Spain, s'il devoit voyager en Bspagne* 

Devoir is made use of sometimes for most. It is in 
cases where most does not imply any command or 
necessity ; as : you must be very hungry ; vous rfe- 
vez avoir grand faim. You may say, in French, il 
fq,ut que vous ayez grand faim. One may be as 
good as the other ; but, observe this phrase ; il doit 
se marier demain. You cannot say, as a transla- 
tion to this, he must be married to-morrow. Nei- 
ther will sJwidd or ought do. The real English of 
it is : he is to he married to-morrow. You see that 
these verbs are of great importance. They answer 
to whole English phrases in many instances. They 
are of more consequence than hundreds of other 
28» 
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verbs. They are amongst the pivots, on which the 
French language turns. To this knowledge that I 
have of their importance you have to ascribe this 
present Letter, which, when I have added a short 
Kxercise to it, will, I trust, leave you with very little 
to do in the learning of the French language. 



EXERCISE XVII. 



1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 



Now will I (rive you the se- 
venteenth Exercise. 
Shall it be a long one, or a 

short one 1 
If I should find vour son, I 

will send him home. 
He would soon make a for- 

tune, if he might work^e 

mines. 
Would you soon make a 

fortune if you might soon 

work them? 
I cannot ride that wicked 

horse without breaking 

my neck. 
You and he might take that 

liberty, but she might not. 
She ought not to do it at 

any rate. 
You should give him that 

farm. 
If he could give it to them 

he would do it 
He will go from this place, 

and his brother shall go. 
We, shall sell our corn and 

wine and they shall sell 

th^rs. 
They shall have all that I 

ought not to keep. 
I am very wilUng to let you 

stay here. 
But I am unable to give you 

victuals and drink. 
Can that be? What can he 

want with me 7 
What do they want with us ? 
Is it possible that they want 

our money 7 
Can there be such wicked 

people in the world? 
Did they wish to see the 

town on fire ? 



21. V/ill you have some kidney 

beans, or some peas. 
22. 1 do not want any of either. 

23. What do you wish to have^ 

then? 

24. Shall she have some flow- 

ers? 

25. Does she desire to have any 

of those that 1 sowed? 

26. Would to God that they 

would get up early. 

27. Grod forbid that I should 

have a parcel of slui^anls 
in my house ! 

28. Though it were to cost me 

aiy life. 

29. Might he not haveaskedher 

what she meant ? 

30. He might have done it, but 

she might have refused to 
answer. 

31. Ou^ht you not to compel 

him to answer? 

32. Is there a road to be found 

equal to that ? 

33. Are there not a great many 

questions here ? 

34. Can you find more in a si- 

milar space, in any book? 

35. Can they be angry with mel 

36. Will there be eggs for sup- 

per? 

37. My eyes will be dim. 

38. Shall I make a knot in the 

string ? 

39. His heart would ache, if he 

were to lose his cause. 

40. There ought to be 400 leaves 

in the book. 

41. You «hall gather some 

flowers. 

42. They will be in mourning 

next week. 
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43. His eye will be cured soon. 
44. 1 wish they would come 

without delay. 
46. He might go, if he would. 

46. They may come whenever 

they please. 

47. He was to have gone off for 

Paris last weeE 



48. You shall tell them what 

you think of it. 

49. It may happen that they 

will go. 

50. It may happen that they 

cannot write. 

51. Can she come? May be so. 

52. You ought not to take it. 



LETTER XXV. 

SYNTAX OP ADVERBS. 
My DEAR RiCHAJtD, 

449. In paragraph 37, I explained to you the 
nature of Adverbs: and. in paragraph 142 to 151 
inclusive. I gave you rules for the forming' of the 
words 01 this part of speech. You will now read 
all those paragraphs over again, and pay strict at- 
tention to what you find in them. 

450. I have, in this place, only to make a remark or 
two as to the placing' of the adverb in sentences. The 
place of the French adverb is, in many cases, the same 
as that of our adverb ; but not in all cases. It general- 
ly comes after a verb and before an adjective ; as 



Us traTaillent bien, 
Le Tin est trea-honf 



they work tpell. 

the wine is very good. 



451. When the French verb is in the infinitive, 
ihe adverb is sometimes put before it, when it is not 
j)ut before it in English; as: pour bien faire; in 
'Order to do well. But, this is very rarely the case. 

452. When adverbs are compound ; that is to say 
4;onsist of more than one word, (as was before fully 
explained), they follow the verb invariably. There 
is, and there can be, no difficulty attending the use 
of this part of speech. The only difference, worth 
notice, m the two languages, with respect to the 
using of the adverb, is this : the French hardly ever 
put the adverb before the verb, and we often do it ; as : 
j' Sorts souvent ; and not, as we say, je souvent ecris. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

i. They, at this moment, do not know it. 
2. They do not now go on horse-bacL 
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3. It is the fashion now-a-days to go on foot. 

4. I will do it directly. 

5. She came yesterday and also the day before^ 

6. Formerly there were trees in that field. 

7. They told me of it before. 

8. You must come hither to-morrow. 

9. I beg you to write to me very soon. 

10. I often eat cherries and apples. 

11. They will very soon finish their work. 

12. We shall write to-morrow or next day. 

13. He will ^o shortly to see his father. 

14. The affair will be ended next week. 

15. Where have they been this long while ? 

16. Give them some food from time to time. 

17. Whence come all these people ? 

18. What do they all come hither for ? 

19. What induces them to come this way ? 

20. It is easier for them to go that way. 

21. They set out thence every day at one o'clock. 

22. When you go up-stairs, stay there. 

23. He is to be found nowhere. 

24. There is too much water in your wine. 
26. Perhaps you will see him by-and-bye. 

26. They said it in jest, but it is too true. 

27. They are constantly writing and reading. 

28. She was taken away by force. 

29. That is extremely wicked on their part. 

30. You speak at random. 

31. How often have you been there ? 

32. How far is it to tne wheat-field ? 

33. I very well know what you mean. 



LETTER XXVI. 

syntax of prepositions. 

My dear Richard, 

453. It is almost mere matter of form to make 
separate divisions relative to the Syntax of these in- 
declinable parts of speech. The words belonging to 
them are nothing of themselves; they cannot be 
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used without nouns, pronouns, and verbs; and 
therefore, in treating of the Syntax of these, I have, 
in fact, treated of that of Prepositions, 

454. Gro back, however, to paragraph 38; and 
also to the whole of Letter XL, including para^ 
graphs from 152 to 161. Pay attention to what 
you there find; and, there is little to add here. 
The business of Syntax is, first, to teach us how to 
make our words agree with each other in sentences. 
There can be no disagreement in the case of prepo- 
sitions; for they never change their form. Then, 
as to government^ prepositions, when put before 
nouns and pronouns, cause them to be in the objec- 
tive case. But, this has been most amply explained 
in the letters relating to nouns and pronouns. As to 
the placing of the prepositions in the sentence, there 
is no difference worthy of notice in the two lan- 
guages. We say, in the house, for the horse, to the 
town, against the door, upon the floor; and the 
French say dans la maison, pour le cheval, d la ville, 
contra la porte^ sur le plancher. There are certain 
French prepositions, which, in different cases, must 
be rendered in English in a different manner. It is 
nearly the same with regard to our prepositions, 
when rendered in French. I have before noticed, 
that, while we say, think of 3. thing, the French say^ 
think to a thing. JBut, to notice all the instances of 
difference between the two languages would require 
a book ten times as large as the French and English 
Dictionary in quarto. It would, besides, be to load 
the memory in vain j seeing that all the difiiculties 
arising from this cause are speedily removed by 
practice* 

EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Have you thought of the affair that I spoke to 

you of? 

2. Yes ; but I do not know what to do about it. 

3. Whose book is that? It is John's or his sister's. 

4. The house must be built by next Christmas. 

5. They fought with bayonets and swords. 

6. You enjoy your riches. 
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7. They live near to your country-house. 

8. You ought to obey your master. 

I give these few instances merely to warn yoa 
against literal translation. You will see, that the 
French say, near of your house ; and obey to your 
master; and enjoy of your riches. But, a short 
time will give you a complete knowledge of all 
these matters. 



LETTER XXVII. 

syntax of conjunctions. 

My dear Richard, 

465. The remarks made in para^praph 453 
apply in this case also. Every thing relative to con- 
junctions has been taught in the Etymology of Con- 
junctions, and in the Syntax of the other parts of 
speech, especially that of Verbs. You must go 
back, however, to paragraph 99, and to the whole of 
Letter XII, consisting of paragraphs from 162 to 167 
inclusive. Those parts contain a full account of 
this part of speech. Conjunctions have a govern- 
ment of modes of verbs ; but this matter is, you 
know, most amply explained in the Syntax of Verbs, 
particularly in paragraphs from 414 to 422. All 
that I shall, therefore, add. upon this subject is, a 
short exercise, consisting ot phrases, which must, in 
French, have a turn very dinerent from that which 
they have in English. 

EXERCISE XX. 

1. Whether you do it^ or not, I shall come. 

2. A great building either of brick or of stone, 

3. Either from love or from fear, he praised them. 

4. If they should die, what will become of us ? 

6. If they should consent to it, what will you sayl 

6. When you write, let me know it. 

7. When they come, they will remain a long while. 

8. If you wish to go, and will come here in good 

time. 

9. If they desire to have it, and will pay for it 
10. Even if he were to gWe hia whole fortune. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



translation of the exercises. 

Mt dear Richard, 

456. The Translation of the Exercises is given, 
in order that you, when you have finished your trans- 
lation of an Exercise, may refer to tliis Translation, in 
order to see whether you have done your work cor- 
rectly. But, mind, it would be mere childishness to be 
looking at this translation, until you have finished 
an Exercise. When you have finished an Exercise, 
and consulted with your Grammaf'as to every phrase 
in it : then Tnake a fair copy of it: look at it atten- 
tively over and over again ; and, when you have made 
it what you look upon as complete : when you have 
put fill the points ; all the accents ; every thing ; then, 
turn to this traTislation, and compare your transla- 
tioa with it, phrase by phrase. 



EXERCISE! 

1. Gent livres, cinq achelins. 

2. Dea plumes k 6 s. le cent. 

3. Dea canards \ dix sous la 

pidce. 

4. Ayez-vous entendu parler 

de rien de aemblable 1 
6. Si un tel vient. 

6. Mille soldats ae aont mis 

en marche. 

7. Gent aont de retour. 

8. Je n'ai paa vu d'en&nt ai 

aage. 

9. On voit rarement un homme 

ai m^chant. 

10. Unjardin avec un mur d'un 

cOt€. 

11. Un bon poete, maia paa un 

Boileau. 

12. II eat m^ecin, et son frere 

eat procureur. 

13. II eat riche, chose qu'il 

aime. 



' 14. II est arriv6 rarement une 
chose semblable. 

15. Quel jardin! 

16. Quel bruit ! 

17. Quelle belle fleur ! 

18. La jolie iille qu* Emma ! 

19. Que son p8re est riche I 

20. Que I'ar^ent ade channea! 

21. -Quel cri horrible ! 

22. Quel sot de gar9on. 

23. Un homme qui a plus d'un 

de£a,ut. 

24. Une table qui a un pied de 

casa^. 

25. La barbe d'un juif. Un 

cheval de Barbarie. 

26. Donnez-m'en une phrase 

pour exemple. 

27. Une poule avec im pousain. 

28. Une voiture attelfe d'un 

cheval. 

29. Un voile et une voile. 

30. Une caisse de livres. 

31. Un l\vtfeel>\Tv&^<ev\x. 

,32. \3n ^atOLmeY ^\. \3c£v\^^5ii»»» 
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33. Cent d'entre eux. 

34. Uiie hcure et demie. 

35. Une demi-heure. 



TRANSLATION 



EXERCISE n. 



1. 



3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 



18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 



VA- 



32. 
33. 
34. 



35. 
36. 



L'Aineriijup, I'Asie, 

fritiiu^, ct rEuroi»e. 
La Fnisae fait purtie de 

rAllemagiie. 
Venise, Valence, Grenade. 37. 
II vieiit de la Roohelle. 38. 
11 doineure an Havre de 

Grace. 39. 

II oat jiarti pour la Cufenne. 
Jo deineure en Angleterre. 40. 
Vous venez du PortUj^al. 
lU resident k la Martiiii'iue. 41. 
Elle va en Italic. 42. 

La Taniise. 43. 

Le III I in. 44. 

La S^venie, la Seine. 
L'ivrognerie est detestable. 45. 
Le nieurtre mC-rite la mort. 46. 
La }iareB8e conduit k la 47. 

])auvrete. 
De la marne k la surface, 48. 

ensuite de la terre glaise, 

et j)uis de la craic. 49. 

L'orge est chere cette ann€e. 
Los chevaux mangent de 50. 

I'herbe et du foin. 51. 

Le clieval est un animal 

utile. 52. 

Les oiseaux volent ; les fau- 

cons volent. 53. 

Les faucons tuent les autres 54. 

oiseaux. S5. 

II vient de la Chine. 56. 

Le vin de Bourgogne. 57- 

Le drap d' Angleterre. 58. 

Les chevaux de Flandres. 59. 
Les vaches de Normandie. 60. 
Les arbres vicnnent bien 

les etes favorables. 61. 

L'ete est pass6. 62. 

Je vois gue les arbres vien- 

nent bien. 63. 

Le Capitaine YfhilG ca\\ 

parti. ^ 
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Les oiseaux chantent dans 

le printemps. 
Comment vous portez-voui^ 

M. le Capitaine 7 
Les poires Bont mfires en 

automne. 
Le Docteur Johnacm crai- 

gnoit la morL 
La reine Elizabeth (X le 

Pape Sixte. 
Les grol les mang«al da bl& 
Les garfons tveal les 

grolles. 
Les gardens tuent lei 

grolles. 
Les philosophes ne a^accoC' 

dent pas. 
II est k la campagne. 
Elle 6toit en ville. 
Dieu, le ciel, et Penfer. 
Les jardins ont un aspect 

riant au printempi. 
Les fleurB se fanent en kL 
Elles meurenten automne. 
L'amour faisoit le Bujet dfr 

la lettre. 
Les pommes Bont im bon 

fruit, 
Les pommeB ne sont pafr 

cheres cette ann€e. 
Les renards tuent les poulea. 
Du pain, de la viande, de 

la farine, du beurre. 
La terre, Pair, le feu dt 

I'eau ; tout B'allie. 
L'air estfroid aujourd'htti 
L'hiver approche. 
II plut beaucoup hier. 
L'avoine est tres-ch^re. 
Le fromage est trds^arc 
Je pref^re le noir au bleu. 
II aime la chasse.. 
L'exercise est bon pour 

I'homme. 
II se tua k force de boire. 
Les hommes prudens An- 
ient les querellea. 
Les oiseaux chantent tan- 

v^% v>^^ V&« i^esBcui 
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Hi li'homind^ venez ici! 

femme, allez par-12t! 
SB. Duboifl^dePeauetdufeu. 
56L La lumidre et Pobacuht6, 

la choleur et le troid. 
17. Tjob articles fonnent une 

partie du diacours. 
SSi II a des bras. 

69. tl a des cheveuz noirs. 

70. Lea Hollandois font le 



commerce.. 
Les Americains partaffent 

lea lacs avec les Anglois. 
Us vont au Canada. 
La nouvelle Ecosse est un 

paysfroid. 
lie maiB vi^t bien en 



7L 

72. 
73. 

^^ 

France. • n 

76. Le tabac est une production 
de la Yire^nie. 

76. Le coton vient de la QSot- 

gie. 

77. De laFIoride et du Br^il. 

78. Les Peruviens ont de I'or 

enabondance. 
79* Les Mexicains ont de I'dr- 
gent en grand quantity. 



SXERCISEm. 

1. n a du foin 2k vendre. 
2» II a du foin dans sa char- 
rette. 

3. Le foin est abondant. 

4. X^e foin est cher cette ann^. 
6. Elle porte de la soie. 

6. La Boie qu* elle porte est 

belle. 

7. La soie est trds-16gdre. 

8. A-t-il des chevaux ? 

9. Oui, il en a quelques-uns. 
[0. n a des chiens. 

[l. Ont-ils des oiseaxixl 
12. Les chicna aboyent. 
[3. J* entends du bruit. 
i4» JPentends beaucoup de 

bruit. 
16. H y a du ^IvMer. 



6e 



16. n y en a six de blaaci et 
deux de noirs. 

17. Cinq de tu6a et un cb 

blesa6. 

18. Us ont de bonne viande. 

19. Elle a de beaux yeux. 

20. Les moutons mangent de 

I'herbe. 

21. J* ai des moutcms. 

22. L^s moutons que j'ai Yen- 

dus. 

23. Yous aviez du firomage. 

24. Elle aura beaucoup der 

pain. 

25. Une quantity de terre. 

26. Donnez-nous encore 

Parsent. 

27. Rien de bien rare. 

28. Tant de livres, 

29. Fort peu de sagesse. 

30. Combien de fendtres. 

31. Combien de terre. 

32. Beaucoup de chagrin. 

33. Beaucoup de plasir. 

34. Beaucoup de patience. 

35. Beaucoup de peine. 

36. Quel vin sounaitez-voua? 

37. Donnez-moi du rouge. 

38. De bien honndtes gens. 

39. Ilyamaintenantl£aucoap 

dd choux. 

40. Des oiffnons et du pendl 

dans Ye jardin. 

41. Le pommier est une fifuir- 

lande loraqu'il est en neur. 

42. Les cerisiers sont auan 

trdsbeaux. 

43. Ce poirier est bien charg6 

de fruit. 

44. Les poires aont 2k boa 

march^ cette ann€e-ci. 

45. Les touffes de framboisiers 

n'ont rien de remarquahle. 

46. Mais leur fruit est excel- 

lent. 

47. Quelles belles fraises I 

48. Les ^pinards et les hari- 

cots. 
A9* Le march6 abonde en 1^ 
gumes. 
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BO. Vn teinps humide eit bon 
pour ce terrain. 

61. T^Ut 16 foin est gitL 

62. Le foin sera cii^r Paim6e 

prochaitie. 

63. Lea haricots aont trds- 

abondana. 

64. Lea laitues aont bonnes en 

aalaxle. 
66. L'huile^ le vinaigre,le poi- 
vre, le eel et la moutarde 
font des choBea fort utilea 

66. L'huile d' olive est bien 

meilleure que celle de 
pavoL 

67. La premiere ae £Eut en 

France et en Italie. 

68. La aeconde ae feit en AUe- 

magne. 

69. Le mont de aable eat trda- 

haut. 

60. Lea pierrea ne font point 

de mal ii la terre. 

61. Le fourrage eat H bon 

march^ 

62. Une grande quantity de 

terre. 

63. Lea alouettea reatent dana 

lea cliamps. 

64. Du poiaaon, de la viande, 

de la volaille, du grain, 
de la farine. 

65. Noua avona du poiaaon. 

66. Lea abeillea n' aiment paa 

lea ^ftpea. 

67. Le miel eat trda-utile dana 

une famille. 



EXERCISE lY. 

t. La maiaon eat grande. 
% Une main et un pied. 

3. Deux maiaona et troia 

champa.* 

4. Quatre fila^ cinq filles. 
6. Six enfana, sept amia. 

6. Un cheval, une vache, un 
cochon. 
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7. Huitchevauz,neufvicba( 

dix cochona. 

8. Onze noix, une noiz. 

9. Un enfeunt, douze enfiutt. 
10. Un engagement. 

IL Treize engagement 
13. Quatorze chouxi 

13. Un fort beau chod.- 

14. Un chapeau noir. 

15. Beaucoup de richeamb 

16. Quinze cnapeauz/ 

17. Seize hibousr 

18. Dix-aept clousL 

19. Un trda-ffrand maL 

20. UngrananombiedemBXil 

21. L'oeil du chevaL 

22. Mea y^nx aont foiblen 

23. L'eau tsst claire. 

24. Lea eaux de Bath. 

25. Dix-huit paniera. 

26. Dix-neuf Donneta de niiit 

27. Vingt portea de jardin. 

28. Vin§t-et-un poiasoDS dl 

riviere. 

29. La t^te du loop. 

30. Lea grififea du chat 

31. Le palaia du roi. 

32. Trente chandeliera d'or. 

33. Quarante aaaiettea d'^tais. 

34. Cinquante cuiUiers d'ar- 

gent. 

35. Soixante aouliera de cnir. 

36. Soixante-dixhutteadebdB. 

37. Quatre-vingt pellea4-fou 

38. Quatre-vingt-dix agneattx. 

39. Un a^neau et un moutcttt 

40. Cent boeufa. 

41. Mille oiaeaux. 

42. Un oiaeau et un lenardr 

43. Dieu eat tout-puiasant 

44. Lea dieux des Ghrecs. 

45. Un lieu solitaire. 

46. Des lieux aolitairei. 

47. U a un emploi. 

48. A la poate aux lettnir 

49. Une livre de pain. 

50. Un livre pour youi. 

51. Le page du roL 

52. Une page d*un iivie* 
&'^. A. «a. maisoii. 
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De lame. 

Au champ. 

Auz pares. 

Aprds le carroflie. 

Cnapitre premier. 

Livre deuxidme. 

Un trait§ de Ghummaire. 

Entrez, Monueur. 

Priez ce monsieur d'entrer. 

J'apper9oi8 quelques mes- 
sieurs. 

Monsieur, j'ai vu les mes- 
sieurs. 

Entrez, Messieurs. 

Messieurfl^ j'ai parle 2k ces 
messieure^ 

Autant de beaux jardins. 

Devant le trune. 

Hormis le domestique. 

Au milieu des buisaons. 

Dans lea nids d'oiseauz. 

Depuis Mardi dernier. 

Vers Londres. 

Les dames s'en vont. 

Les Lords restent ici. 

Allez, monsieur Pimpu- 
dent. 

De Teau de rividre pour 
&ire de la bidre. 

Madame, j'ai vu la dame. 

Mesdameaje m'en vais. 

Allez chez Monsieur White. 

Les propri^t^s de Guil- 
laume, de Jean, et de 
Richard. 

A qui est cette plume 7 

La position de ce paya 

La situation du gouvemeur. 

La laine des moutons est 
bonne It fieiire du drap. 

Us parlent de la maison de 
la damci^ 

liadame White est morte. 

Joseph, Pierre, et quelques 
amia 

Une cuillier d'argent pleine 
de vin. 

Un pot plein de bidre. 

Ce sentier a cent pieds de 



lia mort de sa mere. 
Le manage de son fils. 
La bonne fortune de 

frdre. 
H a fi&it le commerce da 



92. 

9a 

94. 

95. 

cuivre. 

96. Lea voitures et les cheYaax 

coQtent de I'areenL 

97. Li ch^ne est un Del arimu 

98. Les planches de chtoe du- 

rent long-temps. 

99. Des ormes dans lea hum» 



EXERCISE y. 

1. Yous et moi, nous alloni 

Bouper. 

2. Yous, vocre sGBur, et mo^ 

nous aurons de I'argent 
demain. 

3. Nous sommes fort heureuz 

dans ce pays, elle et moi 

4. Us me frappent aussi bien 

que lui 

5. lis m'aiment auiii bien 

qu'elle. 

6. Puissiez-vousdevenirrichel 

7. Si yous m^abandonnieK 

pour toujoura 

8. Qui, repartit-iL Noi],dit-iL 

9. Je lea vois tous les joun^ 

lui et son pdre. 

10. II leur donne toujoun 

quelque chose It manger. 

11. Us dinent trds-souyent oo- 

semble. 

12. F^tescela, ieyouspric^i 

ma consideration. 

13. Le cheval est It moi, et hk 

vache eat It elle. 
14 DonnezrmoiunpeudeTolVd 
boia 

15. II leur rapporte tout ee qua 

ie lui dia 

16. Eale n^avoit aueune aflbo- 

tion pour eux. 

17. Les enamps leur app^i^' 

tieiUQfixiL 
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la Cert ik lui qu*U8 parlentj 9. 
toujour* 

19. Vm lei attendent ici ftu- 10. 

jourd'huL 

20. Dionnez-luiauel<]ue chose il 11. 

manger et a boire. 

21. Je VOU8 enverroi des fleura, 12. 

ellee sont trda-bellea 

22. IlsouellesnouaontenToyg 13. 

du fruit, aujourd'huL 

23. lis nous volent et nous in 
■ultenC 14. 

24. n 6crit au secretaire, et lui 
envoie des messages 15. 

25. lit sont plus riches que 

moi et aue lui aussi. 16. 

26. Elnvoyez-Ieurunmessager. 

27. Arrfttez-le, liez-1^ et en- 
voyez-le en prison. 17. 

28l Nousmangeonsdelaviande 

et nous buvons de i'eau. 18. 

29. lis s'adressent souvent H 
nous pour du vin. 19. 

30. Je lui ai donn6 de Por pour 

YOUB. 20. 

31. Vous les vites aller chezelle. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 



EXERCISE VI. 

1. Ma main, mes plumes^ mon 

Eipier, mon encre et mes 
vres, 
4L Vw plumes ne sont pas 
aussi bonnes que les 
miennes. 

3. Emportez les chaises de ma 

chambre, et mettez-les 
dans la sienne. 

4. Prenez-en des leurc^ et met- 

tez-le dans la mienne. 
B, Prenez-en des miennee^ et 
portez-les-dans les siennes. 

6. Ileurs bceufs sont plus 

beaux que les votres. 

7. Mettez mes bceufs dans leur 

champ. 
ft Ses Bouliera sont meilleurs 
que lei siexxB. 



27. 

2a 
29. 

30. 



Nob habit! Boot bleo% mtiB 

les leuTB Bont raugea 
Notre champs lenrpimiriBh 

leuiB moutona 
Yos arbres sont bioi 

plants 
La table est OAuvaise ; ns 

pieds sont foiblea 
Eile est d*ime Tilaine 

oouleur; le boiB en Mt 

pourri. 
Voilh votre carroMe : foid 

le mien. 
Mon frdre, je vous pris ds 

venir ch^rmoi. 
Adieu, M. le Capitaina 

Je suis bien aise <m ion 

voir, mon voisin. 
Ces oiseauz Bont 2k voa% et 

ceux-lk Bont Ik moi. 
Ton pdre, ta m^ et tif 

freres sont morts. 
Ses fr^s et BOB aoBoxB mat 

tous partis. 
Leurs domestiques fies- 

nent ici. 
Mon pdre, avez-vooi no 

manteau ? 
Approchez-voufl^ ma soBor, 

j'ai besoin de vous parlM'. 
Non, mon aini, je ne puit 

vous Becourir. 
Prenez vob moutoai^ ct 

mettez-les avec lea miana 
S^p^arez vos poulea des 

miennea 
Sa maison; sa muions 

notre maison ; leur inai* 

son; votie maison. 
Sa main, son brai^ Doi 

doi^a^ leura jambea^UMB 

picas. 
Sa robe, son bonnet, Batitl^ 

son ccni, ses dents. 
Mettez votre foin avec fe 

mien : B^parez le vteedi 

mien. 
n ne parle pas de ^HHtn 

beauU^ maie de Ifk 
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31. n ne parle pas des Biena, 

mais des iwtrea. 
32* CcvaieNseauleurappartienL 



I EXERCISE Vn. 

L Lea peraoimea qui demeu- 
roient dans cette me. 

2. Le menuiflier qui fit ma 
table. 

3. La vache qui pait dans ma 

prairie. 

4. Lea moutona qui aont aur 

lea collinea. 
(. L'homme dont je priae I'a- 
miti£. 

6. Le cbeval qui conduit leur 

voiture. 

7. Le b}^ que voua avez ven- 

du au march^ 

8. Le big qui crdit dana vos 

champs, 
0. Aimez ceux dont voua re» 
cevez des bienfiuta, 

10. Lemarchandauquelildoit 

tant d'argent, 

11. Ia compa^ie qu*il a re- 

cue ce Boir. 

12. L^oiaeau qui a vu I'oiae- 

leur. 

13. L'oiaeau que Poiaeleur a 

▼u. 

14. Le aidcle dana lequel noua 

▼ivona. 

15. I^ Biontieur auquel il ap- 

parjtienc 

16. Le paya t^ faime le 

mieuz. 

17. Le tempa qui me plait le 

plua. 

18. I/encre dont je me ^era. 

19. Lea peraonnea dont voua 

me parUUes hier. 

20. L'homme qui me d^platt 

leplua. 

21. Que noua voule^voual 
2SL Que diaent-ila It toui et it 

yotre famille 1 
JO* 
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23. Ceat I'affaire dofii ik pftv 

loient. 

24. Cast de voua et de toM 

fils qu'ila parlent. 

25. Ce sont les damea dont il 

parloit. 

26. Le monsieur de orui j'ai 

rcfu tant de bontea. 

27. Deaui parIez-vouB'{ 

28. Quel homme eat-ce 1 Quel 

garfon est-ce? 

29. Laquelle de ces deux chai- 

ses aimez- vous mieuz? 

30. Lequel de ces trois miroira 

pr€f6rez-vou87 

31 . L' embarras dont il eat aorti. 

32. Mon ami qui est mort hier 
et que j'aimois tanL 

33. De quoi parlez-voua 1 Qu' 

est-ce que cela 7 

34. Qui estce monsieur 1 

35. Avec Quelle flotte eat-il 

venut 

36. Qui voua a dit celal 

37. Un de ceux qui vinrent la 

nuit demldre. 

38. Un deg preQiiera qui le 

fir^nt. 

39. Le faiucon que mon findre 

a tu^ 

40. Qui peut 4ir9 pe qui peiH 
amverl 



EXERCISE Vm. 

1. n y a beaucoup de fruit 

dana ce paya-uL 

2. Ce jardin eat bien garni cb 

fieura. 

3. Laquelle de cea fleun ati 

mez-vGua mieux? 

4. Amiez-voua mieuz celle-ci 

ou celle-lil 

5. C est moi qui voua ordon* 

ne de ie faire. 

6. C eat le mattre de la inai« 

aon qui vient 

7. C eat un fort beau pfijv. 
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8. Ceit grand dommage. 

9. Cette plume est meuleure 

que celle-llL 

10. Ces plumes sont aussi 

bonnes que celles-UL 

11. Ce bl6 est k bon march€; 

mais il n'est pas bon. 

12. Votre terre est aussi bonne 

que celle de voire voisin. 

13. Ceuz qui pensent qu' ils 

gagnent a frippomier se 
trompent. 

14. Gelui qui se couche tard 

doit se lever tard. 
16. Celle qui s*occupe trop de 
sa beaut€. 

16. Oelui qui mdne une vie r^- 

gl^ est plus hureux, que 
celui qui vit d'une ma- 
nidre der^gl^. 

17. Celui qui n'a point vu ce 

pays-ci, ne sail pas com- 
bien il est beau. 

18. J'aime beaucoup ce que 

vous avez envoy6. 

19. II nous dit ce qu' il sait 

Bur leur compte. 

20. Elle rapporte k sa m^re 

tout ce qu'elle entend. 

21. Ce qui me fait le plus de 

peine, c' est qu'il ue vient 
pas me voir. 

22. II n* 7 a que ceux qui ne 

le connoissent pas qui 
parlent mal de lui. 

23. Ceux qui ont toujours v€cu 

dans T abondance ne sa- 
yent pas ce que c* est que 
la faim. 

24. Voici les bcBufs que je pr6- 

fdre. 

25. Ceux que vous avez sont 

de pauvres animaux. 

26. Ce cnien-iii paroit dtre de 

la mftme race que celui-ci. 

27. Qui, mais celui-ci est meil- 

leur que celui-llL 

28. Cet oiseau chante mieux 

que celui que vous avez. 
79. CeflperdrixtontpVuBf^toa- 






8e« que let peidifatiar 

gbiaefl. 

30. Ces bCcaiMi yolent plot 

rapidement que celles-QL 

31. Lesquelles soDt meiUeuzci 

2k manger7 

32. Celles qui volent vlte^ oq 

celles qui volent lents* 
ment? 



EXERCISE IX. 

1. Tout lemonde doit reeevoir 

le salaire de son travaiL 

2. TouB les hommes doivenC 

fttre nourris et vfttus. 

3. Chacunvaoiibonluiiein* 

ble. 

4. Les juges Ctoient asB% 

chacun & sa place. 

5. Chacun d* eux donna boo 

opinion sur cette affaire. 

6. Donnez 2k manger It chaeun 

des deux ; mais ne don- 
nez rien au troisidme. 

7. Tout le monde sait cela, e( 

plusieurs le disenL 

8. Quelques-una disent qu'il 

va quitter sa maison. 

9. Plusieurs m' ont assorS 

qu' il vient. 

10. Quelques-uns aiment celts 

manidre de Toyager. 

11. Quelques-uns aont meil- 

leursque leeautres. 

12. Nous ne devons jyasprendn 

le bien d'autrui. 

13. D' autres ne foot pas cela. 

14. II d^pense Paigent cPautzui 

15. Ils s* envoverent r6cipro- 

quement du firuit et des 
neurs. 

16. Tout est vendu dans la 

maison et enlev^ 

17. Les moutons soot tons 

morts. Quoi! toual 

18. Quiooncpiepreodimoeeha- 
\assL Y tombenb 
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19. Toat ce qu' on y trouve, 
Bans en rien excepter. 

SO, n cauBera avec le premier 
▼enu qui veudra lui par- 
ler. 

Tih Quiconque 9a€glige sea af- 
faires ae mine. 

22. Je Boutiendrai cela contre 
qui que ce aoit. 

2Z. Donnez-nous tout, quoi que 
ce puisse dire. 

24. II r^ussitdans tout ce qu'il 
entrep-rend. 

26. Quoiqu' 11 en dise, il ne I'e- 
chappera pas. 

26. Quel qu' en soit le priz, 

V0U8 devez le donner. 

27. Ctuel est Vhomme qui a 

vol6 votre argent 1 

28. Je V ig[nore, mais qui que 

ce puisse ^tre, ii doit dtre 

puni. 
29* L'homme est pris. On ne 

«ait qui c'est; mais qui 

que ce soit il sera puni. 
"SO. Quelques prunes dans un 

petit panier de paille. 
81. n y avoit deux pommes, 

une petite quantity de ce> 

rises et quelques abncots. 

32. Quelques-unsdisentqu'ell^ 

sera trds-riche ; d' au- 
tres qu' elle ne le sera pas. 

33. Quelque riche qu' elle 

puisse §tre ; quelques 
hchesses qu'elle puisse 
avoir. 
34* Quelque belles maisons et 
quelque beauz jardins 
qu' ib aienL 

35. Ilsnes'aimentpafl^jevous 

le jure. 

36. L' un ou 1' autre viendra 

demain ; mais ni I'un ni 
I'autre ne viendra au- 
jourd'hui. 

37. n n* a rien fa,it pour moi, et 

il ne fera rien pour vous. 

38. Rien de ce ou'ils entrepren- 

nent ne reuBsit I 



39. Personne ne crolt cela. J« 

ne I'ai dit k personne. 

40. A-t-on jamais vu rien de 

pareil auparavant 1 

41. Pas un de ces gens ne yiat 

hier-soir. 

42. Pas un des soldats n* 6chap* 

pa iL 1' ennemi. 

43. Avez-vous des poires 7 Pal 

une, sur ma parole. 

44. Personne n' est venu avec 

le fruit et le vin. 

45. Nous n' aimons point que 

les autres se mdlentde 
nos afiaires de famille. 

46. Nous man^eons quand nous 

avons faim, et nous bu 
vona quand nous avouB 
soil 

47. Nous plantons des arbres 

pour nos petits fils, et en 
ce faisant, nous a^issons 
avec autant de justice 
que de sagesse. 

48. lis vont semer du bl$ 

dans ce champ ; mais ils 
n' ont pas bien prgpaj6 la 
terre. 

49. On dit que vous allez youb 

marier. 

50. Je voudrois que les gens 

s'entretinssent de leurs 

Sropres affaire^ et non 
es miennes. 

51. On dit qu'il y a une grande 

r^olte de bl6. 

52. On lui a conseill^ de quit- 
ter le pays. 

63. Nous menons ime vie agr6- 

able; nous nous levons 
de bonne heure; nous 
nous promenons ; ensuite 
nous d^jefinons ; puis 
nous faisons une seconde 
promenade, ou bien nouB 
montons ^ cheval. 

64. Youb pouvez traduire dei 

phrases^ telleaquecelleB- 
ci ; et la demiere, d'une 
manidre ou da V e.u!tm\ 
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c'eit4-dire, avec ON, avec 77. 
nonst ou avec voiu, 78. 

5S. Savez-vous qu'il y a des 
■oldats dans la ville? 
Oui, cai' j'en ai vu plu- 
sieura 

66. Quel e>t ce bruit? Quelle 

en est la eauae 1 

67. Oil sont Ics dames Y Je 1. 

n'en sais rien. 

68. Qu'ont-ils fait de mon 

^p6e 1 Je u'en sais rien. 

69. T-a-t-il beaucoup de vaia- 

■eaux dans le port 7 Oui, 
il 7 en a plus de cent, 

60. Si elle vient de la cam- 

pagne aujourd'hui, elle 
y retoumera demain. 

61. On l^B loue beaucoup; 4. 

inais pas plus qu' ils ne 
le m^ritent. 

62. Da aont bien pauvrei^ maia [ 

phiaieura de leura voiaina 
ne le aont pcM. 6i 

63. 0»tte maiaon eat-^elle k 

voual Oui, elle eat ^ 7. 
moi. 

64. Voilimonverre; veraez-y Q. 

dtt rin. 

65. II a achet^ ce domaine, il 

y viaoit depuia lon^ 9. 
tempa 

66. Elle est venue chez elle ; 10. 

elle en repartira demain. 

67. Je para pour aller voir mes 11. 

plantationa 

68. Ila ne ae aoucient de per- 12. 

aonne que d'euz-mdmea 

69. L'qrgueil ne aied ii peraonne. 13. 

N'enviez point le bien 
d'autrui. 

70. Rien n'eat aaaez bon pour 14. 
lui. 

71. Ila iront 1* y joindre. 15. 

72. Nona en parUUnea alora. 

73. Donnez-lcur-en. 16. 

74. Envoyez-leur-en. 

75. II retoume dans son pay a 17. 
J6' Ila a* en aont venua promp- 

^ment. \ 



H le dit, et il a^ tient 
II a beaucoup de di^pit 
tre vouA 
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EXERCISE X. ( 

Ha n>y ont ]MUi €tB depoic 
quatre ou cinq ana 

Je ne toub donnerai pu 
mamtenant d* aueai coar* 
tea phrases It tniduin 
aue eelles que je V9uq ai 
aonn^es juaqu' a pc^aent 

II y a lonr^tempe que vcof 
n*ayez et^ dans ce paya- 

Je n' ai pasvu FbomBW 

qui vint xci hier-aoir. 
Gertainement, je nevous 

donnerai pas plus de diz 

livres sterling. 
YouB n' aurez 6t^ que air 

ana dans votre bureau. 
Voua n' avea ni tenea m 

troupeaux. 
Oe n' eat pas xm honnSte 

homme. Ce n* eat pM 

vrai, Monsieur, 
n n' y a ni paille ni fom 

dans le grenier, 
Je n' ai aucun des arbres 

que vous m' ayezTendaa 
Je n' avois aucun des bes« 

tiaux dont il me parla. 
Je n'en ai vu aucun depuii 

quelque temps. 
Pr&tez-moi de P argent Je 

ne aauroia, car je n'en ai 

point 
Ont-ila €tS ici aujour 

d»hui7 Non. 
Non que je n' aime noint 

les gena de ce paya-ia. 
Non que je ne puiaae y 

aller, si cela me plait 
Youlez-vous vemr aveo 

moi 7 Non : je De le veiil 
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& EUene salt ni lire niCerire. 
9. n ne Bait ni lire ni ^rire. 
Ol Noub ne mettrons pas i^ la 

voile demain, ni peut-dtre 

apr^B demain. 

1. Ni le maitre ni le valet ne 

aeront icL 

2. Ni lui, ni aa femme, ni ees 

en&nB ne jouieaent d' line 
bonne sant^ 
3b Hb n' ont que vingt acres 
deterre. 

4. Noas ne leur parlons que 

tr&i-rarement 

5. n n' y a qu' un homme de 

bien dans la compagnie. 
B. Pourquoi n' allez vous pas 

voir votre terre ? 
7. Pourquoi habitez-vouscon- 

tinuelleroent la ville 7 
3l n ne &it que causer et 

chanter. 
). Hb ne aayentque fiaire. 
). Ne youB ai-je pas dit aue 

vous n' entreriez pas 1 

1. M' avez-yous apport^ un 

aac d* or 7-— Non, en y6- 
ntS, 

2. Ce n* est point que le d!ner 

me d^plaise, mais je 
n'aime pas la manidre 
dont on V apprfete. 

L U ne cesBC de parler et de 
fiiire du bruit 

L Ub n' osent &ire ce dont ils 
menacent 

u lis ne peuvent venir de- 
main, j' en Buis trdsHsfir. 

K Tous ne youlez ni boire ni 
manger avec nous 1 Et 
pourquoi pas, mes amis 7 

'. Pourquoi ne pas yous as- 
seoir et diner avec nous 7 

I. Non : je vous suis tr^s- 
oblige; ie ne peuz 
m'antter a present 

• Eh bien, done, yenez de- 
mam. Je ne puisvrai- 
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40. Ub n* ont qae du pain i 

manger et de 1' eau i 
boire. 

41. L' homme ne doit paavivTB 

de pain seulement 

42. Je ne doute pas qu* il ne 

yous paie ce qu* il vous 
doit 

43. Je ne peux 6crire si je 

n' ai pas de lumidre. 

44. Je ne lui 6crirai pa# qu' 

elle ne m* 6criye la pre- 
miere. 

45. Prenez garde qu' on ne 

vous trompe. 

46. II y a plus de vin qu' il 

n' en faut 

47. n en dit plus qu' il ne £U- 

bit 

48. Je les emp^herai de faiie 

du mal dans la cam- 
pagne. 

49. Je ne nie pas que je i^ aie 

dit qu'il 6toit m^chant 

50. Elle est plus vieille qu' on 

ne pense. 

51. Elle est moins riche 'qu' on 

ne la croyoit 

52. II est tout autre que je ne 

le croyoia 

53. Ils sont plus k leur aiae que 

vous ne pensiez. 
64. Je crains qu' il ne vienne 
trop tot 

55. Je crams qu' il ne vienne 

nas assez tdt 

56. Elle appr^hende qu' il n' y 

ait une querelle. • 

57. £s crai^nent que leur mdre 

ne Boit mala!de. 

58. lis ont peur que I' armfe 

n» arrive. 

59. lis craignent que P ann6e 

ne vienne. 

60. Ne pas trop parler de I'af* 

&ire. 

61. Uconvient dene point aller 
trop vtte. 



ment pas; ou je ne aau- 6Z Croyez-voui que ceci soit 
miavraiment I tiOD lonfl Point da tout. 
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63. C* e* fort mal 4 tous de 

ne pas tenir yotre parole. 

64. Cet-eC^i n*e«t-il paabien 

frotdl 

65. Pu phis firoid que le der- 

nier, quoique aaaez Iroid. 



EXERCISE XL 

L Tturlez-YOUB de la maiaon 

It ceB measieural 
2. L' arm^ ett-elle partie ce 

matin 7 
8b Le charpentier viendra-t-il 

demain? 
4 Pourquoi ne vient-il pae 

tout de suite 1 
fi. Le feu prit-il i la maison 

loraque youb #tiez en 

villel 

6. Richard ne vient-il pas ce 

floirl 

7. VouB frappa-t-il 1 

8. Emmendrent-ilB votre voi- 

ture et vob chevaux % 

9. Pena&teB-vouB ii cela 7 

10. Eat-ce li voire livrel Oui, 

c'eBt mon livre, 
U. EBt-ce Ul votre frdre? Oui, 

c'est lui. 

12. Parlez-vouB tr^s-aouvent 

d»elle1 

13. Faitril dea recherchea pour 

lea marchandiseB qu'il a 
pordueBl 

14. NouB pa^eront-ils ce qu'ila 

noua doiveiit 1 
16. Noua auront-ila tout pay^» 
quand ila noua aurdnt 
pay6 dix livrea aterling 
de plua 1 

16. Yauroient-ilapenaS'? 

17. Lui en reate-t-il 7 

18. Me le donnez-vous 7 

19. Le lui dit-elle j 

20. Ne le lui ditril poipt7 

21. Youa en parlerontrila 1 
22> Jexao We le maUiK 



23. Je ne me Idve point. 

24. Melev^je7 

25. Ne me lev^je paa? 

26. Neaeldve-t-ilpasdeboi 

heure 7 

27. NemePavez-vouapaad 
2a Luia-t-elleditcela7 

29. Noua I'auront-ila payl' 

30. Vouaenauroient-iiapari 

31. Cherch&tea-vouB votre i 

gent dana aa'bolte 7 

32. Yen trouvStea-vouB? 

33. Nevousfrapperont-ihipi 

et ne voua bleaBeroot 
paa7 

34. Ne leur en parle-tril pa 

35. Ne voua auroit-il paa j 

grand tort 7 

36. Nemeledonnez-vouapi 

37. Ne voua applique^v) 

paa II la langue fin 
coiBe7 
3a Ne le lui dit-elle pasl 

39. Ne noua le dcmneront 

pas 7 

40. Ne voua en parlera- 

paB7 . 

4 1 . Ne me I'avez-voua pas d 

42. Ne le lui avoit-elle paB( 

43. Le ble vient-il bien d 

cette terre 7 

44. Lea arbrea ne aont-ila 

trda-beaux dana leal 
de I'Am^rique 7 
46. Non : lis ne aont pas t 
beaux dana toutea 
parties du pays. 

46. Lea platanea y sont t 

granda; n'est-cejHLBl 

47. Ne VOUB en auroit-il 

parl^7 

48. Tnomas ne viendroit-il 

si voua I'envoyiez aa€i 

49. Est-ce que tous lea rail 

et toua les lichrxeB i 

daruitB7 
60. Non : mais on en a prit 

grand nombre. 
51. Je ne vous die paa de 
V ^vtit y aller. 
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52. Je ne voud dis pas de ne 

Doint en parler. 

53. I^e pab trop parler de soi. 

54. J6luiaidit dene pas payer 

plus de vingt livres ster- 

55. JTest-il pas colonel, ou ca- 

pitaine 1 

56. la. flotte ira-t-elle k la Ja- 

maique 7 

67. Ne croyez-vous pas qu'il 

fasse beau 1 
66. VouB avez de grandes pro- 
pri^s, sans parler de 
voire argent comptant 

69. Jean n'y sera-t-il pas plus 

t6t qu'il ne fauti 

60. Je ne le crois paa 

61. N*y voyez-vous rien du 

tout? 

62. Ne vous a-t^il pas dit un 

mot k ce sujet 7 
63l Ne craignez-vous pas que 
I'argent ne vienne trop 
tardi 

64. N'ont-ilsvupersonnealler 

de ce cdt6-la. 

65. £st-ce que les laboureurs 

n'ont qiie peu X boirc et k 
, manfferl 

B6. Celui-I& n^est-il pas le plus 
pauvre, qui a moins k 
m&nger, et moins de v^ 
temens pour se couvrir 7 

'67. lis ne lui pardonneront ja- 
mais, iL moins quMl ne 
leur demande pardon. 

68. Ma chambre n'est-elle pas 

tr^s-jolie 7 
B9. Get exercice-ci n*estril pas 
bien long 7 

70. U est bien long ; mais pas 

plus long, j'espdrti, qu'il 
n'est utile. 



Exercise xu. 

1. U feitbeau dans cepays- 



1ft, toutd ViSLDhSe, pour 
amsidire. 

2. II fit bien manvais tempi^ 

en Am^rique, 1' automne 
dernier. 

3. n pleut presque toujoon 

dans ce pays-Ul 

4. On dit qu'il ne pleut jamais 

ft Lima. 

5. II y a sept acres de tsrre^ 

et six fort belles m^pansi 

6. II y a beaucoup devtteatt 

fond du vivier. 

7. Vous devez bien faitb at» 

tention ft la manidre dont 
vous taillez les p^chfera. 

8. II V a beaucoup d' etpdces 

de pfechea 

9. II yen a plusieuiB dans ce 

jardin* 

10. II V a des boutons ft bois et 

dels boutons ft fruit. 

11. Il y e\it dans la ville un cri 

terrible. 

12. Si ce sont des arbres de 

fruit ft noyau que vous 
avez ft tailler. 

13. n y en a 1ft une grande 

quantity. 

14. Comme je I'ai d6jft re- 

marqu6. 

15. 11 faut I'examiner, et vous 

assurer s'il y a un bon 
bourgeon ft boia 

16. Veillez ft ce qu' il n' y ait 

pas de terr&in percm et 
sans r€colte. 

17. II ne faut en laisaer entrer 

aucun. 

18. On a besoin de beau temps 

pour la moisson. 
19 Ne perdez pas de temps ft 
causer ; faites ce que vous 
avez ft fisiire. 

20. Tout ce qu' il y a de re* 

spectable dans le village 
en a bonne idle. 

21. J' ai besoin d' amis qui 

m'aident dans une si 
grande entreigriae. 
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2Z II nut un bon terrain pour 
i€colterdebon bl^ et Cle- 
ver de boo b^taiL 

23. Pcux produire de bon hou- 

blon^ il faut beaueonp de 
4U fumier et une bonne eul- 
ture. 

24. n y en avoit vingt ; il fal- 

loit toua les vingt ; maia 
on ne nous en a laiss^ 



26. 



^pie sept 
"ei 



esl un acte que nous ne 
devons jamais oublier. 
2& Ce fut son domestique qui 
le leur dit 

27. n y eut soixante maisons 

ae renvera€es par le ca- 
non. 

28. IlTautmieuzreBtercomme 

vouts fttefl^ pendant quel- 
quesnKHs. 

29. n vaut beaucoupmieux Hre 

pauvre et bten portant, 
qu' 6tre rich et malade. 

30. J* irai en Prance ; e'eet-Jl- 

dire, si je me porte bien. 

31. C' est une mauvaise chose 

que de voyager quand on 
ne se porte pas bien. 

32. U est bien p^nible de vous 

quitter dans 1' 6tat oh 
vous vous trouvez. 

33. C'est im hounfite homme ; 

c'est un frippon. 

34. n est honnSte. II est frippon. 

Elle est bonne et sage. 
36. Ce fut votre p^ qui vous 
donna ce diamant 7 

36. Etoit-ce euz qui causSrent 

tant de mal dans ce vil- 
lage 7 

37. Ce rurent eux qui coup^- 

rent les arbrei^ et mirent 
le feu aux maisons. 

38. Non: ce ^t elle qui or^ 

donna de le faire. 

39. Je ne sache pas que ce fClt 

elle qui donna I'ordre. 

40. II y a quarante ana que 

xnon oncle est moit 



41. Ilyaplufldevii 

je demeure id 

42. iSe cette place 2k 

y a diz-sept m 

43. Combien y a-t-i 

sommet de la i 

44. Combien serez 

temps H reveni 

45. II a travaill6 q;u 

son ouvrage. 

46. Combien y a-t-fi 

dans le pare t 

47. Et combien y en 

ratable 7 

48. II fiaut avoir c 

pour pouvoir s 
un pdre et une 

49. Ne dois-je paji a 

coup de patien 

50. Ne qoit-il pat 

eu l^ncoup d' 
quelque part? 

51. N'a-t-elle pas 

beaucoup de bj 

52. N'y a-t-il pas ci 

long d^bat ce i 

53. Y en a-t-il jan 

plus long. 

54. II n' y a que c< 

soit pas utile. 

55. Je vous prie de i 

nir ; je veux di 
ne trouvez pas < 

56. Y a-t-il des vignt 

pays? 

57. Non : il n'y en a 

je sache. Con 
n' y en a aueui 

58. C'est le plusbea;i 

on ait jamaw 
le climat est mi 

59. Quelle distance 

vous qu*il y ait 
maison? croye 
il soit tard a 
nous y arrivior 

60. n y a quatre mi 

pense que noui 

y arriver It neu 

,^1. Feca-t-il nuit a 
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1 

no«u 7 arrivions 7 Non, 
carilfiiit jour maintenant 
juBcju' aprde neuf heurea 
^ II fait bien crott6 depuis 
la demidre pluie, et il pa- 
rolt qu' il pleuvra de nou- 
veau avant demain-soir. 

63. n a &it un trds-beau temps 

aujourd' hui. 

64. Croycz-vouB celal y a-t-il 

quelqu' un qui le croie 7 
y a-t-il quelqu' un d' eux 
qui ne m^pnae celui qui 
ledit? 
66. Celui qui affecte de croire 
oue cela est vrai, n'est-il 
done pas mi miserable 1 



861 



16. 



EXERCISE Xm. 

1. La tour a ouatre cent qua- 

rante pieas de hauteur. 

2. Votre chambre a vinfft 

{>ied8 de long et dix de 
arge. 

3. Un champ carr6 et une 

grande barridre. 

4. Un homme impertinent, 

£Qfu et pejresaeuz. 
6. Un boBut jeime et beau, et 
un joli petit chien. 

6. Heat beaucoup plus vieux 

qu'elle. 

7. Vous n* dtes pas aussi 

grand que lui de beau- 
coup. 

8. Ha ont plus de six mille 

acres oe terre. 

9. C^est un trdfl-mauvais cha- 

peau ; le plus mauvais 

que j' ai eu de ma vie. 
10. II &it plus beau anjour 

d' hui qu* hier ; encore 

ftdt-il un temps froid et 

asseztriste. 
IL C'est la plus mauvaise 

route que j' aie jamais 

vuc 

31 



12. C'est le plus grand coquin 
qui eziste. 

13. Avez-vous beaucoup de 
bouteilles de Tin dans 
votre cave 7 ^ 

14. Donnez-lui \m peu de vm 
et quelques grappes de 
raism. 

15. Je n' ai pas beaucoup 
d'huile, mais j' ai beau- 
coup d'olivea 

N' a-t-il pas beaucoup de 
chevaiix, et une g^rande 
quantity de foin? 

17. Donnez-moi quelques noix^ 
et apportez-moi un peu 
de ce Sucre. 

18. 11 est aussi z616 pour une 

bonne, que pour une mau- 
vaise cause. 

19. Soixante mille livres ster- 

ling pour une terre et 

les meubles. 
Mil huit cent vingt-huit 
Londrecs le 4 Juin, mil 

huit cent vingt-huit 
George IV et Charles X 

r^^nent actuellement 
J' aime mieuz un ennemi 

d€clar6 qu*un ennemi 

cach^ 
Vous dtes indigne de tout 

honneur et de toute dis- 
tinction. 
II fut transport^ de joie en 

la voyant arriver. 

26. Us ne m6ritent point de 

reproche k cet 6gard. 

27. II est propre & toute e»- 

pdce d'anairea 

28. II n' y a pas de mal qu* ils 

ne {assent 

29. Votre n€eligence nous ex- 

pose h, des poursuites ju- 
diciairea 

30. C* est \m homme tr^a-ea- 

tim6 dans ce pays-U. 

31. C* est une Ffan^oisc; 

c' est une An§^loise ; c' est 



20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 



24. 



25. 
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S3. Un chapeau Prasfoifl, an 

habit An^loii^ un wulier 

Amtrieain. 
33. Un chapeau noir, un habit 
^ bleu, des louliera blanca 
It Blanc comme la neige, 

noir ecunme la chemi- 

n^ lourd comme du 

plomb. 
86h TouB Hen plus grand que 

lui de deuz pouces. 
86. Je ne crois pas qu' il soil 

aussi grand qu' elle. 

37. Ce lont lea plus m^chans 

de toute P espdce hu- 
maine. 

38. C*e8t de toutes Ics actions 

la plus iniuste et la plus 
abominable. 



EXERCISE XIV. 



1. NuUBVOyons tous les jours 
des choses pareilles ik 
celle-IiL 22. 

Z Ni les menaces ni I'argent 
ne Je feront cesser de 23. 
8' en plaindre. 

3. Les cnarpentiers ou les 24. 

ma9ons finiront leur ou 
vrage demain. 

4. Lui ou elle payera le di- 25. 

ner et le vin. 
6. Ge fiirent eux qui dirent 26. 
qu* elle devoit s' en aller. 

6. On n* a pas seulement em- 

port6 1' avoine et le foin, 27. 
mais on^a mfime emporte 
la paille de la cour. 28. 

7. Jean, Paul, Etienne, Ma- 

rie et leur mdre 6criront 29. 
demain. 
8w Jean, Paul, Etienne etvous, 30. 

vous 6crirez demain. 
9. Yotrefrdreet elle ont beau- 31. 

coup lu aujourd'bui. 
1ft Men grand-p^e et moi, 
noufl ayoiiavoyag€ d^uxie\lk2. 



11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



ezti€init6 da payi 

autre. 
Lea concombres et les 

Ions viennent bien ( 

cette terre, 
Le jardinier, ainsi qm 

gens, aime les fleura 
II s* en falloit de beauc 

qu' il f&tbon, <P apri 

que m'a dit le jordumi 
La pi^ce de terre oil &D 

plant^s les arbustea 
La haie od croissoieu^ 

6plnea 
Les plantations qae i 

grand-pdre fit 
La maison qu' haluteii 

frdre et la soeur. 
Le panier ob. I'on a mil 

fleura 
II y a un mois que le 

mit€ tient stance, 
lis n'auront pas fini 

deux mois. 
Le peuple a 6tS fort t 

quille, 
lis ont its extr^men 

bien trait^a 
Personne ne peut les tr 

per. 
Le meilleur moyen est 

jours de leur dire la 

rit6. 
H hait le people, et i 

dit toujours du maL 
Je vous donnerai une 1 

sterling, dit-il, si vouf 

dites la v€ritg. 
Ah! dirent-ils, nous "i 

avons done attrap4 
Non, r6pondis-je, voui 

m'avez point attrapiSi 
Eh bien : leur dit-i^ 

parlez plua 
Partez aussitdt que ych 

pourrez, je vous en p: 
Nous sommes, elle et : 

les propri^taires dc 

boia 
\i!& ^%»a^\&. Vms €crue. 
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I. IjC treffle et le Bainfoin vien- 

nent bien dans ce terrain. 
I. lis sont exeellens pour 

toute esp^ce de bestiaux. 
5. Les navets ou les bette- 

raves sont bons pour les 

vaches en hiver. 
5. On ne vend dans la ville ni 

paille ni foin. 
7. La plus grande partie du 

monde fait de mSme. 
3. Une grande partie de ses 

amis le quitt^rent 
9. Les plantes curieiises (jue 

m' a donnles mon ami. 
X Le peintre que ma sccur a 

envoye. 

1. Le peintre qui a envoys 

ma soeur. 

2. L' imprimeur que le peuple 

aime tant. 
). L'imprimeurqui aime tant 

le peuple. 
L Je plante de la Jaitue et du 

celeri. 
I. Donnez-moi un peu de 

I'un et de 1' autre, b» il 

vouB plait. 



EXERCISE XV. 

.. Le guide qui conduisoit I'ob- 
servateur duque) je tiens 
la description, lui rap- 
porta que, quelque temps 
avant la guerre qui se 
termina par la paix de 
RyBwick,*ayant men6 les 
Allemands a cet endroit, 
ils le trouvdrent couyert 
de neige. 

I, Le palais 6toit un temple 
d&ii^ auz dieuz tut6- 
lairea U ^it de forme 
obloDgue, et avoit huit 
eolonneide chaque cdt^ 
en longueur, et tpiatre le 
longde chaqueextr^mit^ 



ce qui fiuioiten tout Tingt> 
quatre colonnefl^ dont huit 
subsist^rent jusqu'au mo* 
ment ob. on les abattit 
pour agrandir le chA- 
teaiu 

3. La fontaine qu'on nomme 

d'Aud^ge, jette une si 
grande quantity d'eau, 
qu'elle forme un ruisseau 
tr^s-utile aux tanneurs 

?[ui demeufent dans les 
aubourgs. 

4. Etudiez-vous bien, et ne 

n6gligez-vous aucune 
partie de votre devoir ? 

5. Lorsqu' il aura fini de bJUir 

sa maison, il ira il la 
campagne. 

6. Quand elle ira i la villei 

elle y trouvera un grana 
nombre dfamis qui seront 
bien aises de la voir. 

7. Tout ce qu'on peut fedre 

pour lui, on le doit fiaiie. 

8. n a 6t5 fort maltrait£ par 

ceux qui lui devoient 
beaucoup. 

9. Elle 6toit trds-malade et 

souffiroit exceasivement. 
Us firent tout ce qu' ils 
purent pour la aoulager. 

10. II a 6t6 k P^lise. 

11. Elle tomba du haut de la 

maison. 

12. Ils s'en alldrent l*ann6e 

demidre. 

13. Nous n'avons pas &B au 

spectacle. 

14. II alia se coucher hiernaoir 

k dix heurea 
16. II s'^toit couch6 de meil- 
leure heure. 

16. Us se Idvent de bon matin. 

17. Nous nous leviooi^ toos 

les jouna^ i quatre heu- 
res. 

18. Vousdevnes'voas lever de 

iiieilleure.heure que voiM 
oele&itea. 



9H 
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EXERCISE XVL 



1. Elle n' est point aaaez riche 
pour vivre saiia travailler. 

2 II fit cela pour provoquer 
■es flares et sea acBura. 

3. lU aeront trop sages T>our 

emptcher qu' on ne cultive 
laterre. 

4. Que m^rite-t-il pour avoir 

livr^ son i^ys a son plus 
mortel ennemi 1 

5. Des milHers d* aventuriers 

ont &it leur fortune en 
venant icL 

6. Ce n'est pas tire sage que 

de Ufttir ime maison sur 
\ui terrain si sterile. 

7. Etudiez sans cesse, si vous 

dtea en bonne sant£. 

8. Donnez aux pauvres plutOt 

que de les uepouiller. 

9. Quelque peu de moyens 
t qu* elle ait, elle n' en fait 

paa moinsune iolie figure. 

10. Crest Ik vous Ik leur parler 

d* une edfaire qui vous 
conoerne. 

11. II convient que vous preniez 

des mesares efficaces pour 
le punir. 

12. II est excessivement adonn6 

au vice honteux du jeu. 

13. Je suis las de vivre ici et 

de ne rien faire. 

14. Allez dire Ik mon homme 

d' affaires de venir le plus 
tot qu'il pourra. 

15. Allez vous informer de notre 

voiain qui 6toit ai malade 
I'autre jour. 

16. Ila se rejouiaaent beaucoup 

de ce que voua avez 
triomphe de vos ennemis. 

17. En allant k Londres, vous 

gagpaerez beaucoup. 

18. En veillant Ik vos affaires, 

voua vous rendrez heu- 
reux, ainsi quevoa p8jeiv!&.\ 



19. Je dCaire de tout maacofa 

que vous le fassiez. 

20. Je ne connoia rien de plm 
heureux que cela. 

21. II vaut mieux qu* un payi 
Boit d6truit, que ^we 
gouvem^ -pax dea id6- 
chana. 

22. II valoit mieux qu' il alllt 
Ik cheval qu' en voiture. 

23. II imjporte beaucoup qu' ik 
ae declarent formellemeiit 

24. Je ne croia paa qu*il &bbb 
beau demain. 

25. Si le beau tempa commence 
et continue pendant quel- 
quesioura. 

26. C' est le plus grand coquia 
qui soit au monde. 

27. II s' est Bauv6 la vie en ve* 
nant en Angleterre. 

2a II est trda^gr^able dialler 
en France pendant V dt 

29. Faucher oumoisaonnereflt 
un ouvrage p6nible. 

30. II ne vous siea point d' toe 
si delicat sur cet article. | 

31. Quoi qu' ils en disent, c'esl j 
une mauvaise affaire. 

32. Je ne connois rien qui irrite 
plus que cela. 

33. Peu de choses aont phis 
deshonorantes que le moor 

songe. 

34. Boire Ik 1' excda rend un 
homme m^prisable. 

35. Manger, boire et dormir sont 
des chosea n^cessairea 

36. Je suis fort fSch^ que vobe 
fr^re ne soit pas venu. 

37. Pourquoi ne viendroit-il pu 
la semaine pfochaine t 

38. II paroit qu' us sont partis 
de tr^s-bonne heure. 

39. Est-il bien certain que la 
ville soit prise J 

40. II est bien certain que la 
ville est prise. 

41. II est clair comme le jour 
«^ ^ isAAhfiNuc arrivenu 
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[2. n n' est pas bien certain 
que ce malheur arrive. 

iS. II 6toit Evident qu» il ne 
pouvoit Be d^fendre lui- 
mdine. 

14. II n* 6toit pas certain qu* il 

ne piit 8e d^fendre lui- 
mfime. 

15. II me semble que vous avez 

tort. 

16. II Bemble qu' il a tort 

it. II n' est ni juste ni conve- 

nable qu' il le fasse. 
18. Croyez-vous venir Samedi 

{>rochain 1 
fit-k-Dieu qu'il se port&t 
bien! 

»0. Si vous perdiez votre for- 
tune, il feiudroit vous en 
aller. 

>1. Dieu veuille qu'elle recou- 
vre la 8ant6. 

>2. Vous dites qu* elle se rSta- 
blira ; Dieu le veuille ! 

53. J' espdre qu* elle ne mourra 

pas : Dieu Pen preserve ! 

54. A Dieu ne plaiae que je 

feisse pareille chose ! 

55. Q,uoi ! nous leur pardonne- 

rions cette faute. 
^ Q,ue voulez-vous que je 
fasse T 

57. Je veux que vous vous le- 

viez de bonne heure, et que 
vous Boyez laborieuz. 

58. J' ai besoin d' une bonne 

scie, pensez-vous que j'en 
trouve une 7 
99* Je crois que vous nVen 
trouverez pas dans le 
village. 

60. Je ne doute pas que vous 

n'en trouviez dans la 
ville. 

61. II faudra qu' ils se donnent 

bien des soins pour le 
supprimer. 

62. Je n' en doute nullement, 

je I'avoue. 

63. Je doute qu* i\ le fiiase. 



64. Je doute qu* il ne le 

pas. 

65. Je ne crois pas qu* elle vi- 

enne la semaine pro- 
chaine. 

66. Le mal vient de ce qu* il 

leur a parle. 

67. Leur baoillage a mis leur 

maitre en coldre. 

68. Le ramage des oiseaoz eit 

ravissant. 
69« Ce que j' aime le plus dam 
les oiseaux, c' est leur 
ramage. 

70. Quoiqu' il vende sa terr^ 

il ne sera pas ruin& 

71. II fut tu6 dans la demidre 

guerre. 

72. Lestentesont^prieespar 

V ennemi. 

73. Les tentes que 4* ennemi a 

prises. 

74. Quelles tentes ari-il pri- 

ses7 

75. II a pris toutes lefl tentei 

que nous avions. 

76. Je suis surpris que TOfOfl 

1* ayez fait 

77. Ils6criventdansmachamr 

bre. 

78. Vous avez perdu votre ar- 

fent pour ne 1' avoir pas 
emand^. 

79. II est tr^s-indecent de se 

conduire de la sorte. 

80. Mon p^re cherche une 

grande et belle ferme. 

81. lis sont fort en colore que 

vous ayez pu le &ire. 

82. lis insistent absolument il 

ce qu' elle ne reste pat 
plus long-temps. 

83. Nous fftmes tous trdi-sur- 

pris. 

84. II y a quatre hommes qui 

pianteat des arbres. 

85. Je vois les l^vriers qui coo- 

rent aprds le lidvrc. 

86. Apportez-nous du cafS qoi 

eo\\. V)0\!^ ^\. OcwoiS^ 
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87. Aytnttrngigocdsmoutoii 

gitMetgraa. 
6& Je fuii loin de dire oil do 

penaer qu' elle mourra. 

89. Levoici qui vient pour s'in- 

former de votre mnt^^ 

90. Voici mon fouet: voici le 

vOtre: ▼oililleleur. 
91* Croyex-vous que je vous 
domie pour nen ma mai- 
■on et votB meubles 7 

92. Le bl6 i^ eat vendu dans le 

march^. 

93. Let pommea lui furent 

venauea 

94. Lee bcBufs furent vendue la 

■emaine pass^ 
9fii Lee vacheaont^tfi vendues 
O0tte aemaine. 



EXERCISE XVU. 



je vaiB vouB 
dix-aeptidme 



L Maintenant, 
donner le 
exercice. 

2. Sera-t-il lon^ ou court ? 

3. Si je trouvois votre fila^ 

je V enverroia Ik la mai- 
Bon. 

4. U feroit promptement for- 

tune B'iipouvoit exploiter 

lea mines. 
fi. Feriez-vouB bientdt fortune, 

■a VOUB parveniez it lea 

exploiter? 
& Je ne peux monter ce mau- 

vaia cheval aans m'ex- 

poaer k me caaaer le cou. 
7. VouB et lui, VOUB pourriez 

prendre cette libeit^; mais 

elle ne aauroii le fieiire. 
8L Elle ne doit paa le faire 

aoua quelque rapport que 

ce aoit 
9. Youa devriex lui donner 

cette ferme. 
Id S'il pouvoit la leur donner 

illeferoiU 



11. 



12. 



19. 



20. 
21. 



n ^en lift cPiei, etaoDfrdn 

auaai. 
NouB vendrooa notre bl^fC 

notre vin, et ila vendroot 

lea leura. 

13. lis auront tout ce que je ne 

dois point ^arder. 

14. Je veux bien que vdqb 

restiez-icL 

15. Mais ie ne peux vous don* 

ner a manger et II boire. 

16. Celapeut-il etrel Que me 

peut-il vouloir? 

17. Q,ue noua veulent-ila 1 

18. Se peut-il qu' ila aient be- 
som de notre ar^nt. 

Se peut-il qu' il y ait d'ausii 

m^dianteB gens dans le 

monde? 
D^siroient-ils voir la viUe 

en feu 7 
Youlez-vouB dea haricots 

ou des poia 7 

22. Je n' ai oeaoin ni dea una 

ni des autrea. 

23. Que voulez-vous done? 

24. Aura-t-elle des fleurs? 

25. Veut-elle de celles que j'ai 

sem^es. 

26. Pmt-ik-Dieu qu'ils ae le- 
vassent de bonne heure I 

A Dieu ne plaise que faie 

un tas de dormeura oaos 

ma maison I 
Dftt-il m' en cotLter la vie. 
N- auraitril pas pu lui de- 

mander ce qu' elle vouloit 

dire? 

30. II auroit pu le fe-ire ; mais 

elle auroit pu lui refuser 
de r^pondre. 

31. Ne devriez-voua paa le for- 

cer de r6pondre 7 

32. Pourroit-on trouver une 

route comparable i celle- 

«l7 
33< PTy a-t-il pomt iciungrand 

nombre de queationa? 
34. Pouvez-voua en trouver dft- 



27. 



28. 
29. 
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eipace^ dans im livre 
quelconoue 1 

35. Pcmvent-iiB fttre en coldre 
c<mtre moi ? 

96. T aura^t-il des (Bufs pour 
flouperl 

37. Mes ^euz ■* obwurciront 

88. Ferai-je un noeud Ik la fi- 
celle? 

30. n aeroit vivement afflig€ 
8*11 perdoit aa cause. 

40L Ce livre devroit contenir 
400 feuilles. 

41. Yous devriez cueillir des 

fleurs. 

42. Us seront en deuil la se- 

maine prochaine. 

43. Son OBil sera bientOt guiri. 

44. Je voudrois qu'ils vinssent 

de suite. 
46. n pourroit s'en aller s'il 
▼ouloit. 

46. Ctu'ils viennent quand il 

Icur piaira. 

47. II devoit partir pour Paris 

la semaine derni^re. 

48. Vous devriez leur dire ce 

que vous en pensez. 

49. n peut se faire quMls s* en 

aillent 
5U. 11 T>eut se faire qu'ils ne sa- 
cnentpas^crire. 

61. Peut-elle venir 7 Feut-fttre, 

ou il peut se faire qu' elle 
puisse. 

62. Vous ne devriez pas le 

prendre. 



EXERCISE XVni 

1. Us P ignorent pour P in- 

stant. 

2. Us ne montent plus & che- 

val maintenant. 

3. C'est la mode maintenant 

d' aller il pied. 

4. Je vail le £ure tout de 

suite. 



6. Elle Tint hieretOtTant-hier. 

6. II y avoit jadii del arbrai 
dans ce champ. 4r 

7. IlsmeledirentauparavanL 

8. II fiaut (jue vous veiiiex id 
demain. 

9. Je vous prie de m'ferirs 
bientdt 

10. Je mange souvent det ee- 
rises et des pommel. 

11. Us finiront bientdC leur oa> 
▼rage. 

12. Nous 6;riron« demain oo 
apr^ demain. 

13. II ira bientdt voir son pdre. 

14. L' affaire se terminera la 
semaine prochaine. 

15. Oh ontrils €^6 pendant tout 
ce temps 9 

16. Dpnnez-leur k maoger de 
temps en temps. 

17. D' oil vient tout ce monde 7 

18. Pourquoi viennentrils touB 
ici? 

19. Q,ui les engage il passer 
par ici 7 

20. II leur est plus facile d' al- 
ler par la. 

21. lis partent d*ici, chaque 
jour, Ik une heure. 

22. Quand vous monterez^ vous 
resterez en haut. 

23. On ne peut le trouver nulle 
part. 

24. Ilyatropd^eaudansvotre 
vin. 

25. Peut-fitre le verrcz-voue 
tantOt. 

26. lis 1' ont dit en plaisantant ; 

mais ce n' est que trop vrai 

27. lis gcrivent et lisent sans 

cesse. 

28. On la prit de force. 

29. Cela est bien mfchant de 

leur part. 

30. Voiis parlez H tort et I 

travers. 

31. Gombien de fois y avies« 

vous €t6 7 

32. Quelle distance y a-t-il 
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87. Aytnttrngigocdsmoiitoii 

gnwetgraa. 
68. Je fuii loin de dire oii de 

penaer qu' elle mourra. 

89. Le voici qui vieat pour 8*111- 

fonner de votre Bant^. 

90. Voici moo fouet: voici le 

vikre: voilil le leur. 
91* Croyex-vou8 que je vous 
doane pour nen ma mai- 
•on et mes meubles 7 

92. Le h\€ tf eat vendu dans le 

march€. 

93. Let pommel lui furent 

Tenauea 

94. Lea IxBufg furent vendue la 

■emainepoea^ 
9fi. Lea vacheeont^tfi vendues 
octte ■emaine. 



EXERCISE XVU. 

1. Maintenant, je vaia voua 

donner le dix-aeptidme 
exercice. 

2. Sera-t-il lon^ ou court ? 
3b Si je trouvoiB votre fila^ 

jo V enverroia Ik la mai- 

aoD. 
4. U feroit promptement for- 
tune s^ii pouvoit exploiter 

lea minea. 
fi. Feriez- voua bientdt fortune, 

aa voua parveniez ik lea 

exploiter? 
& Je ne peux monter ce mau- 

vaia cheval aana m'ex- 

poaer k me caaaer le cou. 
7. Voua et lui, voua pourriez 

prendre cette libeit^ ; mais 
elle ne aauroii le £Eiire. 
& E|le ne doit paa le &ire 

aoua quelque rapport que 

ce aoit 
9. Youa devriex lui donner 

cette ferme. 
Id S'il pouvoit la Uur donner 
il h feroiu 



[Letter 



IL n ^en lift d*]ei, etfODfrire 
auaai. 

12. Noua vendronanotrebl^flC 

notre vin, et ila vendroot 
lea leura. 

13. Ila auront tout ce que je ne 

doia point ^arder. 

14. Je veux bien que vooi 

reatiez-ici. 

15. Mais le ne peux voua don* 

ner a manger et ik boire. 

16. Celapeut-il ttxel Que me 

peut-il vouloirl 

17. Que noua veulent-ila 1 

18. Se peut-il qu' ila aient be- 

aom de noCre argent. 

19. Se peut-il qu' il y ait d'aoan 

mldiantea gena dans le 
monde? 

20. D^siroient-ils voir la ville 

en feu ? 

21. Youlez-voua dea haricota 

ou dea poia 7 

22. Je n' ai oeaoin ni dea una 

ni dea autrea. 

23. Que voulez-voua done? 

24. Aura-t-elle dea fleura? 

25. Veutrclle de cellea que j'ai 

aeia^ea. 

26. Pmt-ik-Dieu qu^ila ae le- 

vaaaent de bonne heure I 

27. A Dieu ne plaise que i'aie 

un tas de dormeura aaoi 
ma maison I 

28. Dftt-il m' en coClter la vie. 

29. N* auraitril paa pu lui de- 

mander ce qu' eile voulttt 
dire? 

30. II auroit pu le feiire ; maia 

elle auroit pu lui refuaer 
de r^pondre. 

31. Ne devriez-voua paa le for- 

cer de r^pondre 7 

32. Pourroit-on trouver une 

route comparable i eelle- 

33. PTya-t-ilpomticiungrand 

nombre de queationa? 

34. Pouvez-voua en trouver dft- 
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espoee, dans un livre 
quelconque ? 

35. Peuvent-iiB fttre en coldre 

contre moi ? 

36. T aura-t-il des OBufs poor 

Bouperl 

37. Mes ^euz ■* obscurciront 

38. Ferai-je un noeud Ik la fi 

celle? 

39. II Beroit vivement afflig6 

8*11 perdoit sa cause. 

40. Ce livre devroit contenir 

400 feuilles. 

41. Yous devriez cueillir des 

fleurs. 

42. lis seront en deuil la se- 

maine prochaine. 

43. Son ceil sera bientOt gu^ri. 

44. Je voudrois qu'ils vinssent 

de suite. 
46. II pourroit s* en aller s^il 
▼ouloit. 

46. Qu'ils viennent quand il 

Icur plaira. 

47. II devoit partir pour Paris 

la semaine demidre. 

48. Vous devriez leur dire ce 

que vous en pensez. 

49. n peut se £Eiire quMls s' en 

aillent. 
5U. II peut se faire qu'ils ne sa- 
cnentpas^crire. 

51. Peut-elie venir 1 Peut-6tre, 

ou il peut se faire qu' elle 
puisse. 

52. Vous ne devriez pas le 

prendre. 



EXERCISE XVm. 

1. Us 1* ignorent pour V in- 

stant. 

2. Us ne montent plus & che- 

val maintenant. 

3. C'est la mode maintenant 

d' aller k pied. 

4. Je vais le iaire tout de 

suite. 



5. Elle Tint hiereti^Taot-hier. 

6. II y avoit Jadis del artfoi 
dans ce champ. f- 

7. Ilsmeledirentauparavant. 

8. II faut que vous veniez iei 
demain. 

9. Je vous prie de m'ferirs 
bientdt 

10. Je mange souvent des ce- 
rises et des pommes. 

11. lis finiront bientdt leur oa> 
▼rage. 

12. Nous 6;riron0 demain oo 
aprds demain. 

13. II ira bientdt voir son pdre. 

14. L' afiaire se terminera la 
semaine prochaine. 

15. Oii ont-ils ii€ pendant tout 
ce temps 7 

16. Dpnnez-leur Ik mapger de 
temps en temps. 

17. D' oil vient tout ce monde 7 

18. Pourquoi viennentrils toui 
ici? 

19. Q,ui les engage ik passer 
par ici 7 

20. II leur est plus facile d* al- 
ler par la. 

21. lis partent d'ici, chaque 
jour, Ik une heure. 

22. Q,uandvousmontere2^voue 
resterez en haut. 

23. On ne peut le trouver nuUe 
part. 

24. Uyatropd'eaudansvotre 
vin. 

25. Peut-6tre le verrez-voui 
tantut. 

26. Us 1' ont dit en plaisantant ; 

mais ce n' estquetrop vrai. 

27. Us gcrivent et lisent huui 

cesse. 

28. On la pn't de force. 

29. Cela est bien m^chant de 

leur part. 

30. Vous parlez H tort et I 

travera 

31. Combien de fois y aves« 
vous €t6 1 

32. Quelle distance y a-i41 
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d* id au champ de fro- 
mentl 
Je HLiB bien co que youm 
voulexdire. 



EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Av«s-vouBpeiu6lkl'affiure 

dont je vous ai parl6 1 

2. Oui ; roais je no sais que 

€aire it ce sujet 

5. A qui appartient ce livre 7 

II appartient Ik Jean, ou 

it la Hcur. 
4. II faut que la maiaon soil 

batied'icilklaNogL 
B. Us fle battirent k la bai'on- 

nette et i 1' ^p6e. 

6. Youa jouiaauz de vob ri- 

cheBseo. 

7. 11b demeurent prds de votre 

maiBon de campaene. 

8. YouB devriez obeir a votre 

maStre. 



EXERCISE XX. 

1. Que vous leiaflBiezoanoi^ 

je viendrai 

2. Un js^rand b&timent on dB 

bnque ou de pierre. 

3. II lea loua par amour, on 

par crainte. 

4. Que deviendrions-nouB tafik 

venoientik mourir? 

5. Que diriez-vouB B^ila y coOf 

aentoienti 

6. Quand vouB icrirez, &ite»' 

ie-moi aavoir. 

7. Quand ila viendront, ill 

resteront long-temps. 

8. Si vous deairez vous ea 

aller, et 6tre de retour ik 
tempa 

9. S' ila le veulent, et qu'ila 

le payent 
10. S' il donnoit mftme toute 
sa fortune. 



THE END. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (incidentally) 
TO YOUNG WOMEN, in the middle and higher 
ranks of life. In a series of letters addressed to a youth, 
a bachelor, a lover, a husband, a citizen, or subject. By 
William Cobbett, Esq., M. P., 18mo. — 50 cents. 

A GRAMMAR OP THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, in a series of letters. Intended for the use of 
schools and of young persons in general ; but more es- 
pecially for the use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and 
plougliboys. To which are added, six lessons, intended 
to prevent statesmen from using false grammar^ and 
from writing in an awkward manner. By William 
Cobbett, M. P., 18mo. — 50 cents. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or Plain Instructions 
for the Learning of French, in a series of letters. By 
Wm. Cobbett, M. P., 18mo. — 75 cents. 

COTTAGE ECONOMY; containing information 
relative to the brewing of beer, making of bread, keeping 
of cows, pigs, bees, ewes, goats, poultry, and rabbits, 
and relative to other matters deemed useful in the con- 
ducting of the affairs of a laborer's family; to which are 
added, instructions relative to the selecting, the cutting 
and the bleaching of the plants of English grass and 
grain, for the purpose of making hats and bonnets; and 
also instructions for erecting and using ice-houses, after 
the Virginian manner. To which is added, THE 
POOR MAN'S FRIEND; or, A Defence of the rights 
of those who do the Work and fight the Battles. By 
William Cobbett, M. P., 18mo. — 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER; or, a Treatise 
on the Situation, Soil, Fencing and Laying out of Gar- 
dens ; on the making and managing of Hot-Beds, and 
Green-Houses ; and on the Propagation and Cultivation 
of the several sorts of Vef^etabVes, WetXi^^'^TVMX^^'sxv^ 
Flowers. By Wm. Cobbett, M. P.— ^ c^xwX.'a 



A HISTORY OP THE PROTESTAN' 
FORMATION, IN ENGLAND AND IREL 
showing how that event has impoyerished and de 
the toain body of the people in those countrie; 
series of letters, addressed to all sensible and jus 
lishmen; in 2 yoIs. The second volume cod 
list of the abbeys, priories, nunneries, hospital 
other reli^ous foundations in England and Wait 
in Ireland, confiscated, seized on^ or alienated, 
" Protestant Reformation," sovereigns, and parlia 
By Wm. Cobbelt, M. P., 18mo.— $1 25. 

THIRTEEN SERMONS, on, 1. Hypocris 
Cruelty. 2. Drunkenness. 3. Bribery. 4. The ] 
of the Poor. 5. Unjust Judges. 6. The Sluggaj 
Murder. 8. Gambling. 9. Public Robbery. IC 
Unnatural Mother. 11. Forbidding Marriage. U 
sons and Tythes. 13. Good Friday. To which i 
ed, an Address to the Working Class on the New 
Body BiU. By William Cobbett, M. P. 

'PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or the Histor 

Mystery of the Bank of England, of the debt, • 

stocks, of the sinking fund, and of all the other 

and contrivances, carried on by the means of papc 

I ney. By Wm. Cobbeit, M. P. — 75 cents. 

A FULL AND ACCURATE REPORT W 
TRIAL OP WILLIAM COBBETT, M. P., 
Lord Tenterden and a Special Jury, in the Cc 
King's Bench, London. — 25 cents. 

RIVERS'S MANUAL; or, Pastoral Instruc 
upon the Creed, Commandments, Sacraments, 1 
Prayer, &c. &c. Collected from the Holy Scrip 
Councils, Fathers, and approved Writers in 
Church, with Prayers conformable thereto, for the 
those who wish to be instructed in the Principle 
Duties of the Christian Religion, 12mo., bound, a 
beautiful Frontispiece.— $1 25. 

THE POCKET MANUAL OF SPIRIT 
^EXERCIBKB ; or DevowX C^x\lo\yO^ ^^da M 
'32mo., 9 plates. — 37^ cents. 



iiuus, Pathetic Meditations, and Solid Insnucuuus ; 
adapted to every stale of Life. By the late Rev. Wna. 
Gahan, O. S. A., 33mo., 8 plates.— 50 cents. 

THE HOLY BIBLE, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate ; diligently compared with the Hebrew, Greek, 
and other editions, in divers languages ; the OLD TES- 
TAMENT, first published by the English College, at 
Doway, A. D. 1809; and the NEW TESTAMENT, 
first published by the English College, at Rheims, A. D. 
1583. With Annotations, References, and a Historical 
and Chronological Index. The whole revised and dili- 
gently compared with the Latin Vulgate. Royal Svo., 
, with beautiful j)lates.~All prices, from $2 50 to S5. 

To this edition Annotations and Parallel References 
^re given to the corresponding passages of the sacred 
volume, and Hislorical and Chronological Indeiea of 
the Old and New Tealaments, comprising a Summary 
of Sacred History, a Table of Controversial References, 
a Table of all the Epistles and Gospels, for all the Sun- 
days and Holidaysthroughout the year, the Decree of the 
Council of Trent, in full, respecting the reading and pub- 
, lishing of the Holy Scriptures, and other UFefiil and va- 
luable Tables, not to be found in any other edition, mak- 
ing this the most complete and valuable Catholic Bible 
ever pubKshed ia this country,— N. B. The Philadelphia 
edition, for which, thousands paid the Rev. James Ciim- 
miskey five dollars each, is a poor defective Bible com- 
pared to this, and a clear imposition upon (he public. 
He says, in the title page, that his Bible contains the 
References, whereas there is not a single reference in 
it from beginning to end, and no plates whatever. 

THE DOWAY CATECHISM; or an Abridgment 
I of the Christian Doctrine ; with proofs of Scripture on 
I points controverted. By way of ftueslion and Answer. 
Composed in 1649, by Dr. HeuTy Teuberville, D. D., 
now approved and recommended for his diocese by ihe 
Right Rev, Benedict, Bishop of Boston, 18mo. This is 
the only full edition published; the Philadelnhia. cpi\a. 
' indet the name of Dt. Doy\e''a Co.Vetavsai.,Va; 
le office of our Blessed "La-i^, Slc, — ^?i^^cAa. 



THE MOST IMPORTANT TENETS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH FAIRLY EXPLAINED. 
By the Rev. R. Baxter. S. J. To which is added, the 
Declaration of the Catnolic Prelates, the Vicars' Apos- 
tolic, and their coadjutors in G. Britain, 32mo. — 25 cents. 

THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRIST- 
IAN CHURCH, from her hirth to her final triumphant I 
8tate in Heaven. Chiefly deduced from the Apocalypse 
of St. John, the Apostle and Evangelist. By Sig. ras- 
torini. With a fine Portrait. — $1 25. 



THE LAYMAN'S RITUAL, containing Practical 
Methods of Christian Duties, hoth Religious and Moral, 
drawn out of Holy Scripture, the Roman Ritual, the 
Catechism, ad Parochos, &c. Containing also, Expla^ 
nations of the Ceremonies used at Mass, and in the Ad- 
ministrations of the Sacraments, with the Blessing of 
Creatures. By C*** T***, Clergyman, for the Instruc- 
tion of his Flock. To which is added, the Ordinary of the 
Holy Mass, Vespers, Hymns, &c., 18mo., plates. — 75 cts. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH: in a Series of Letters, addressed to Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL. D., on his " Book of the Church." 
By Charles Butler, Esq., 12mo. — 75 cents. 



WARD'S TREE OP LIFE; or. the Church of 
Christ; being a fine line engraving, 24 oy 40 inches, ap- 
propriately coloured, varnished and mounted. It is 
nrought down to the present time, and exhibits at one 
view a complete history of the Church from its first es- 
tablishment. This beautiful ecclesiastical chart, merely 
Jis j\ picture, is enough to embellish any parlour ; and no 
Catholic Church or family ought to be without it. It 
will be out on 1st October, 1835. Price $3. 

i:^ J. DoTLE returns his sincere thanks to the Catholic 
Clergy and laity for their uniform and kind support ; he re- 
spectfully informs them that he has many valuable Catholic 
works, either in, or about, to be put to press, and has always 
on hand, every Catholic work for sale in the United States. 

N. B. Books in every department of Literature and the Arts; 
aiso, Stationery, and aVV fanAs ol ^Oass^ "t^^nsoSaitiQs^ cheaper 
than in any other store ml5e^-"Xot>5.. '-'>J 
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